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I \ THE SOLDIER WITH ARMS General 
; AN General The Battalion 
PK Manual of Arms for the Rifle The Regiment 
A Loadings and Firings CEREMONIES 
1 i Carrying the Automatic Rifle Reviews and Presentations of Decorations 
) Avy Manual of the Pistol Ronuiste 
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; PAS Manual of the Color and Standard Inspections 
nS Manual of the Saber Bunecehe 
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The Company Rifle Platoon 
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Almost everything that has been said about Selective 
Service, in the press and on the radio, and in official ve 
unofhcial utterances alike, has naturally dealt with i 
either from the viewpoint of the millions of men bencar 
involved or from the even broader viewpoint of its con- 
tribution to the National Defense in general. But there 
is another side to the matter fully as important as either 
of these—the side of Selective Service which specifically 
concerns the Army itself. How is the Army to look upon 
the men who come to it from Selective Service? What 
special problems does Captain John K. Doughboy, com- 
mander of an infantry company, have to meet when he 
receives his first contingent of Selective Service men? Or 
are there any such special problems? 

Our new Selective Service constitutes the most solemn 
challenge ever issued to our Army in time of peace. Not 
only does it give the Army for the first time the personnel 
with which to build our armed land forces up to our un- 
doubted needs. It also gives the Army the chance, for the 
first time likewise, the big chance, to place its imprint 
upon the thoughts of young men throughout the nation 

not for the purpose in any respect of casting that 
thought into a single rigid mould, but of impressing upon 
the mind of every selected man what it means to be an 
active part of National Defense—in short, what it means 
to himself and to his country for him to be a soldier. Thus 
every military leader on active duty, from whatever com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States, is going to 
have a job to do which must be done right. 

Here consider the point of view of the average citizen. 
He is saying, in effect, “My fellow-citizens and I are 
giving you four million men for training during the next 

ve years. We expect you to take care of them while 
they are in training. We are depending on you to fashion 
them into the largest and most efficient defensive force 
this country has ever had. We are depending on you 
to turn out soldiers who are not only mechanically excel- 
lent in their profession but who also have the enthusiasm 
for their aa which marks the expert, and the initiative 
in carrying out their duties which marks the trained mod- 
ern soldier.” 

Besides this challenge from the citizens of the nation, 
there is a direct personal challenge to ourselves. For 
now, as never before in peace, we have the opportunity 
to apply the lessons of leadership, command, and tactics 
we have learned and are still learning. And of these, the 


lessons of leadership are the greatest. 
When they registered last October 16, the Selective 





We must 


Service men received this message from the President ot 
the United States: 

“I wish I could personally talk to each one of you about 
our country’s pressing need for a stronger defense, and its 
vital meaning to you, your family, and the whole nation. 
I would tell you that the task before us today is as com- 

sling as any that ever confronted our people, and | 
would add that each of us must willingly do his bit if we 
are to hold fast our heritage of freedom and our Ameri- 
can way of life—our national existence itself. 

“And whether or not you are to be among those select- 
ed, | welcome you as one whose name has been inscribed 
on the roll of honor of those Americans ready, if need be, 
to join in the common defense of all.” ji 

Unquestionably, the vast majority of Selective Service 
men will come to you with a deep sense of duty. More 
often than not, this sense—this feeling —will be as earn- 
estly concealed as it is possible for the embarrassed male 
to conceal any serious sentiment. Nevertheless it will be 
there. 

And as they assemble for entrainment to an Army in- 
duction station, it seems probable that this sense of duty 
will become further impressed upon them through the 
ceremony with which they will be ordered to report to 
their induction stations and through speeches which will 
be delivered by prominent citizens. There must be no 
mistake of thinking that unit commanders in the Army 
are going to have to deal with any general resentment. 
For exactly the opposite will be true except, perhaps, in 
rare cases. These men are coming to you willingly and 
for the most part cheerfully. There will be, of course, all 
kinds among them. Just as there are all kinds among the 
recruits that come to you in what we now think of as 
more normal times. (It may indeed be that we are enter- 
ing only now upon truly * ‘normal” times as regards our 
national defense. ) 

Yes; these men are going to be as varied as the angles 
of their hats. Among them you will find perhaps a a 
number than in past groups of recruits, of what Stanley 
Walker, a prominent newspaper editor and writer, calls 
the “‘gee-whiz” school—young enthusiasts, inclined to 
be breathless at the uniforms, 3 guns, the crowds. You 
will also get members of the “‘aw-nuts” school—the 
youthful cynic (pseudo or real) with no illusions left 
and none, so he thinks, to be aroused. You will get a few 
men who respect only the law of force. At the other 


flank, you will some who want to be mothered. But 


on the whole you will find that by far the greater part of 








into a soldier -and a govd one 
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these Selective Service men will be as willing to learn, to 
work, to play, and to loaf, and fully as cap: able of doing 
these things, as any other recruits you ever saw. 

The old question may occur to you: “‘If these men are 
sO willing to serve, why didn’t they volunteer in the first 
place?” Here, the answer is: “Maybe they did.” Many 
of the men you will get, in the first group, at least—per- 
haps all of them wil be men who have volunteered for 
induction. Selective Service regulations provide that men 
shall be inducted in the sequence of their order numbers. 
But they also provide that any man who has volunteered 
will be inducted before any man who has not volunteered. 
Thus you can expect a great many volunteers in your 
first group. 

Tie will have volunteered for any of several reasons. 
Some will have the obvious and sound reason of wanting 
to get their service done as soon as they can. The man 
just out of college will be one of these. So will the man 
who has just hear his job. And the man who wants to get 
married. Then, too, there will be the man who wanted 
to try a year of the Army but simply put it off until the 
one-year enlistment was closed. And there will always 
be a certain number who have been disappointed in love, 
either before or after marriage. 

Of course, in addition to the men registered for Selec- 
tive Service, there will be a good many between eight- 
ecn and twenty-one who were too young to register 
but who will be allowed to volunteer for induction. Like 
other recruits from eighteen to twenty-one, these men 
will have their parents’ consent in writing. 

As far as records are concerned, there will be nothing 
to show, from the beginning to the end of a man’s service, 
whether he volunteered or whether he was selected. 

Unit commanders need not worry about having any 
out-and-out rebels to deal with. The Selective Training 
and Service act contains penalties for violation of the act 
itself or the regulations which the act authorizes. Further, 
the act provides that prosecution for its violation must 
be conducted in civil courts, not in military ones. There 
is sound reason for believing that the proviso covering 
imprisonment and fine is stiff enough to deter practically 


Not ember-Dece } j 


all elements which might entertain the notion of out: 
rebellion. At all events, the Army can be assured 
such elements have either been weeded out or reas: 
into compliance before their men report for -~_ 

It is important, too, for unit commanders in the A 
to realize that the groups of Selective Service men w 
come to them will never be composed of any partic 
narrow classification of citizens. For ex: imple, no on 
going to find that the men who come to his unit are 
vill ige ne‘er-do-wells, or college men, or young men v 
have grown up during the vears of depression and h 
not bees able to find jobs. In fact, any group of 
size will contain many, many kinds, as this article 
already indicated. As to undesirables in general, for « 
thing, the local boards all have the attitude that servi: 
the Asses is a privilege. For another, they realize that 
national defense based on gutter sweepings is not by any 
means the kind of ie we need. For still another 
thing, educational campaigns have taught the whol 
country that the Army is not a repository for scapegoats. 

After all, the selection of qualified men for induction 
must be made in full view of the community. The re: 
ords of the board are always open. Hence, the selection 
of any man out of his regular order would have to be 
explained to every questioner. And not the least im- 
portant of these questioners will be the coordinator from 
the office of the governor of the state. 

Furthermore, the Army will receive no hardened crim 
inals —if they can conceivably be detected by the 
local board. The Selective Service regulations requir 
the deferment of any habitual criminal and of any man 
convicted of a crime classed as a felony which, in the 
opinion of the local board, makes the man morally unfit 
for service. Selective Service headquarters feels certain 
that no local board will make it necessary for any fine, 
upstanding young citizen to bunk next to a jailbird. 

Unit comminaees —all of whom have had too much 
experience with the bankrupt accounts and family dif- 
ficulties of married privates—will certainly be glad to 
know that the majority of men inducted under Selective 
Service will be bachelors, though naturally a few married 
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en will slip in. The records of World War boards, for 
xample, revealed that a reluctant husband was often 
lragged before his local board by a patriotic or resentful 
vife, and as early as last August, Selective Service head- 
juarters received a letter from a Chicago lady in which 
1e said four times, “Uncle Sam, go get him!” She also 
yam to know that if her husband claimed 
1¢ was sending her two dollars a week, it wasn’t so—that 


wanted Uncle S 


1¢ was actually sending “that other woman” eight dol- 
lars a week. : 

You will also find a number of previous-service men 
among those selected. For example, men who have pur- 
chased their discharges before serving three years with 
che Regular Army or Navy, 


Reserve and hence are eligible for induction. 


and who are not in the 
Men who 
have in the past received a dishonorable or blue discharge 
from any of the regular services will be permanently de- 
ferred. 

What I have so far written indicates generally chat 
there will be very Tittle difference between the men in- 
ducted under Selective Service and the recruits you have 
been getting during the past few years. But perhaps we 
can expect a few muheniee minor differences which | 
will now touch upon briefly. 

In the first place, some few men are bound to feel dis- 
satished upon finding themselves willy-nilly in the In- 
fantry, instead of, say, the Air Corps. Others may be 
discontented at not being in a mechanized unit. You 
may even find a man ates has been raised in the saddle, 
and still likes it. Except in the mechanized units, you 
can expect what are classified at reception stations as “run- 
of-inducted-men.”’ 

Again, the phy sical qualifications of the inducted 
recruit will differ from those we have been used to. He 
need be only five feet tall, instead of five-feet-four, and 
may weigh as little as 105 instead of 120. However, he 
must be ‘ and healthy.” His 
hearing need be only 10/20 instead of 15/20 In one ear, 
and 20/20 in the other. 


‘firmly muscled, v igorous, 


But he must be able to see as 
’ that is, he must be able to read 
20/100 (the second line on the chart) without glasses 


well as any other recruit 


and 20/40 with them. He may be color-blind. The 
Army does not expect at present to call up any men 
qualified for limited service only for service in the zone 
of the interior. 

W e can also assume that the Selective Service men will 
differ from the average recruits of the past in other ways 

age, education, income although the first group may 
be mode up largely of men in their early twenties because 
of the large nantes of volunteers, and may even contain 
a fair dees of men between eighteen and twenty-one 
# ater groups will contain men up to thirty hive years ot 
age. The Selective Service law in fact makes no detet 
ments because of age. All men who were between 
twenty -one and thirty- six were required to register, On 
tober 16. And as a matter of fact, men who reached theit 
thirty-sixth birthday after October 16 are still subject to 
induction. 

As far as education is concerned, you can expect to hind 
men who have at least one year of college behind them 
fully as often among the Selective Service men as among 
recruits who have secnnby enlisted. Although no man 
who ts now attending a recognized college is to be 
ducted before the end of this academic vear (or wm Bs 
whichever is the earlier date), you can expect under 
graduates next summer. As to income, how much the 
outside income of the inducted man will vary from that 
of the other recruits is purely a matter of conjecture and 
No doubt the 
a few wealthy men; it gets very tew now. 


If there 1S any single difference ot genuine IMporclance 


of little importance. Army will receive 


which you can expect to find in the men from Selective 
Service, it will probably be a somewhat nebulous differ 


ence—a feeling ot ap prehension as to the fucure, which 


of course will ary greatly with the individual. Many 
of the inducted men, it ts true, will ap proach their Army 
service as an adventure offering mainly pleasure. But it 


seems mevirsbile that a number will enter upon thei veal 
of owe with certain unfounded MIsgivings even 
fears of the unknown. This same feeling of appr 
hension ts found among any group of recruits at any 


time, but probab rly not so otten. For we can assume that 
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even the most apprehensive recruit who evet enlisted 
learned something about the Army before he was attract- 
ed to it sufficiently to raise his right hand and take the 
oath. On the other hand, we cannot assume that Selective 
Service men in general will have investigated the Army 
in any detail, in view of the fact that most of them before 
last October had never had any intention of joining it. 
Nevertheless, the Army—in fact, everything military, 
every aspect of National Defense—has been emphasized 
over and ovet again in the press and on the radio, over 
a period ot many months. Indeed, the Selective Service 
side of National Defense has especially been emphasized. 
Just the same, you will find many a man who is a little 
worried, a little uncertain, a little apprehensive, of just 
what is going to happen to him. 

The matter of individual character among the Selective 
Service men you will receive, and how you must handle 
this type of man and that, is simply a matter of leader- 
ship differing lictle, if at all, from similar problems with 
which unit commanders have had to deal in the past. You 
will, for example, have the occasional downright tough to 
handle. On him you can exercise all of your talent for 
character analysis, for reasoning even for guile in 
bringing him around. I need offer no advice to you as to 
whether you can tolerate his impudence and at the same 
time require respect and promptness from only the more 
pliable men. I need not say whether you can afford to 
ignore him and risk his becoming a model for the rest of 
your command. But as in the past, it will be up to you 
to know that you can prefer charges only as a last resort, 
and that you can put him before a board only after you 
have convinced those above you that the man is com- 
pletely lacking in susceptibility to reason, justice, and 
sympathy. You must—and at times you may find 
difhcult to do so you must remember that the country 
1S sending men to you who are to be made into sol liers 

slanest any cost. But soldiers they must be made. 
‘And you might remember that it will be hard to persuade 
a loc al board to order neighbor Doe’ § son up asa replace- 
ment merely because Dick Roe was too tough for the 
Army to handle. 


Rx WOW hea 


November-Decen 


Then there will be, as always, the occasional man 
cannot adjust himself quite as well as his fellows. T) 
will vary from the boy who is simply homesick to 
man who has an almost psychopathic weakness of 
and absence of spirit. Here again is an unequalled 
portunity for understanding and tact on the part of 
unit commander yourself. The man must be ma 
into a soldier. You can never make merely a half-hear: 
attempt to bring him up to the average in efficiency 
then, when you still find him lacking, perhaps cond 
his going over the hill. 

The man who does go absent is going to have a ha 
time of it. Upon learning that he is a deserter his ov 
community will in most cases put enough pressure 
him to get him back to the Army. In ae sense, th 
Army dl an advantage over the Selective Service mat 
For he won t sti ty in deventon very long if he goes hom« 
And that is just what makes your task all the more in 
portant asa sporting proposition. Y ours 1s the responsibil 
ity of keeping the weak man in ranks, building him w 
and seeing that he becomes the best possible ‘ie he 
can hsouene. He won’t run away if you do that. 

You will likewise have to find a workable solution in 
handling the man who is discontented at finding himself 
in a branch he did not prefer. Some of these men will 
plague } you with requests for transfer to another arm or 
service. You can handle such men in one of several ways. 
In a few cases the take-it-and-like-it solution may be the 
only one. But for the most part it shouldn’t be hard to 
find some feature of inf: untry work which will make him 
an enthusiastic Doughboy in the end. Certainly all of 
these men are due a reasonable amount of consideration. 
They are going to be in the Army for two more years 
or in the Reserve for ten. 

Keeping up a high morale by the tried and sure meth- 
od of providing plenty of athletics and other amusements 
as well as plenty of work, will be fully as important, if 
not more so, with the Selective Service man than with 
any other recruits. Every unit commander knows that 


this requires constant attention and thought. Otherwise 


we let our men go through slack periods—and really kill 
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rime to NO purpose through our own inattention to our 

wn duties. It is most ardently to be hoped that in the 
New Army no enlisted men from any source will ever 
1ave occasion to say, “Hell, | might as well be home as 
loing this.’ 

You are also going to receive men to whom the com- 
putation of indirect fire will be the simplest arithmetic, 
men who know all there is to know about a gasoline 
motor or a Diesel engine, men who can not only read a 
map but make one. "Yous will be the task of putting 
such skilled workers as you receive upon work that is 
useful for National Defense. You will decide 
whether it is better to train a cook to be a machine gunnet 
or to let him keep on cooking 


most 


whether to make a taxi- 
driver carry a rifle or to train hive to keep from crumpling 
the fenders of an Army truck. And one of your greatest 
prob olems—or rather one of your greatest temptations 
will be the inducted athlete. It will be all too easy to 
put a first-rate southpaw passer on all-day special duty 
for months at a time when by all odds he should be firing 

1 mortar. It will likewise be hard to resist using a short- 
stop who batted .330 in a Class A league last summer. 
But you can be sure that no local board thought of select- 
ing these men simply to win more cups for che regiment: il 
trophy display. At the same time, 
factor in National Defense. But if it should come to a 
golf pro giving lessons to ladies and playing a ape 
with colonels, you can be certain that local boards a 
going to do some wondering. They and the rest of our 
citizens are going to expect primarily that you produce 
soldiers. 

Don’t forget, too, that you are going to have eventually 
a number of older men who will distinguish much more 
readily than the younger ones between firmness and 
harshness, between knowledge and noise. 


morale is a great 


5 


In fact, you 
will have the job of proving your own merit to every man 
you handle. You and the rest of the Army are going to 
come under the closest scrutiny during these next , a 
years. You can even expect a scattering of men who will 
cheerfully check on the logic of your statements. 

Finally, we may consider the relationship of the man 
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inducted through Selective Service to other enlisted men. 


To my mind, 


nothing could more justly inturiate 


1 pa 
triotic citizen more than believing that undue dennen 
is being shown to the Regular either in duties or in pro 
motion. In the first place, enlisted men from all sources 
will be serving side by side. Thus, any indication how 
ever small, of preference, is bound to affect morale ad 
versely. Every inducted man will feel that if he has the 
He will feel, and feel 
rightly, that our National Defense is most efhcient when 
the best men re ach the top. 


ability he is due the promotion. 


And from your own view 
point absolute fairness is only good sense. 
by any means be misled by ‘the words 
of one year” 


You must not 
“induction period 
Act. 


additional two vcars. 


For inducted 
Now, as 
never before, thousands upon thousands of men can learn 
what the service offers. 


in the Selective Service 
men can reénlist for an 


If chevrons will keep the best 
man tn, by all odds let's keep him. 

There is a story told by Alexander Woollcott concern- 
ing a regiment largely composed of 1917 Selective Service 
men. Ths outhit passed a National Cussd regiment on a 


road in France. The Guard troops jeered at their fellow-sol 


diers for the lateness of their arrival France, but the 
others came n— back, and the volunteers were pardon 
ably astonished at the name they were called—‘draft 


dodgers!” Pieedilics an occasional scr: ap between individu 
als over such epithets may arise in your own unit which 
you will know how to handle reasonably and smoothly. 
But there will be no gre at groups, no |: irge units, compose d 
And 


remember too that this time Selective Service comes to 


you 1n time of peace and not in time of war. 


exclusively of enlisted men from any single source. 


It comes to you as the greatest ot all our measures ot 
National Defense. 


man. 


American 
And yours is the proud task of making him into 
an American soldier. 


It bring rs to you the young 


Yours is the task of not only seeing 


that he becomes a good sol lier but that he goes back to 


civil life, if he does go back, with the full conviction not 
only that he got a square deal in the Army, but that the 


Army—his army—with its sister services, is for 


once 


and all, a vital and primary part of the life ot his country. 

















THe FREGULAR Army 


Unover Lest 


Detense of the United States is not merely a matter of 
keeping hostile forces away from the American mainland; 
it calls for measures to develop unity of will and action 
among the American people, particularly in all com 
ponents of the armed forces. 

That the Regular Army is competent to plan the strictly 
military procedures there is no doubt. But the de velop- 
ment of unity of will and action in the people of the new 
army is a matter more social than military. Furthermore, 
this development of the desired spirit throughout the 
civilian army implies a knowledge of the sociology of = 
American people which extends beyond the edie of ¢ 
ordinary military education. It is clear, therefore, that vm 
degree of success to be attained in putting the National 
Defense pl: in into effect will depend largely on the ability 
of the Regular to get maximum heute in dealing with 
the citizen officer snd soldier. 

Another consideration, perhaps secondary in gener al in- 
terest but of far-re aching importance to the Reva, re- 
lates to the feeling of the people in the future towards 
the Army. Judging by experience, the sentiment of the 
public towards the Regular Army during the period be- 
tween the present and the next emergency—about twenty 
years, if our history be accepted as a guide will likewise 
be determined by ‘the w ay the feo handles its civilian 
components. 

The peculiar fact is that there has been a profou nd dis- 
like of the professional soldier on the part of a majority 
of the more articulate elements of the population the 
writers, public ype: and idealists. The reasons for this 
dislike were ably set forth by the late Major John H. 
Burns in his article “The American Professional Soldier,” 
in the September-October issue of The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL. As he pointed out, the animosity of the intelligentsia 
towards the professional soldier is based “not on reason, 
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but on emotions aroused by the one thing that humat 
thought ap pe ars un; ible to solve. That one thing i is War. 
And the professional soldier is a symbol of war. 

Often during the last twenty years prominent writers 
and speakers have made disparaging references to the 
Regular Army. Often the Regular has been c ategorized 
as a ‘‘hide-bound, military type, which perhaps may bx 
lial on for disciplined deeds—but never for i imagina 
tion, understanding, or tolerance.” 

A prominent educator once said to me that the Regular 
Army officer, as a natural result of his training and en 
vironment, is absolutely inc apable of penetrating the ideas 
and feelings of the average civilian-soldier. The feeling 
towards the Army and its method of discipline, which 
has been inculcated since World W ar I ata regrettably 
large number of educational institutions, is adlicesed j in a 


letter just received from a professor, a Reserve officer at a 


He says: 

We have been holding daily meetings regarding the 
operation of the draft in this vicinity. The other evening 
we opened a question box and had to answer the inquiries 
submitted relating to conscription. Many of the questions 
stretched one’s patience to the breaking point. Here are 
two that are typical: 


well-known college in New England. 


“What promises are being made to prevent a repetition of 
unde ‘mocratic hierarchy of rank found during the last war?” 

“Are liberty-loving Americans to be subjected to the 
bigoted methods of Regular Army officers, overstuffed with 
their own importance to the extent of causing unrest and 
smouldering dissension?” 

But the prize question that brought a big laugh, even 
from this audie “nce, was this one: 

“Will the Army adopt Fascist tactics in order to maintain 
discipline?”’s 


“What can you do with students like these—other 
than give them a spanking?” the Reserve officer asked. 
It would be a mistake for the Army to ignore the latent 
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hostile feeling existing among elements that are most 
vocal in time of peace. The situation should be recognized 
and met by appropriate counter-action, not merely for 
selfish but for patriotic reasons—because our new army 
will be led by Regulars, and the quality of such an army 
derives from the spirit of the people behind it. 

In my own case, the best lessons in handling men 
were derived from negative examples. How not to do it 
was impressed on me more forcibly by actual experiences 
of a disagreeable nature than how to do it was learned by 
either example or precept. To point out some of the 
things the Army should take pains to avoid, I set forth a 
few specific incidents as examples of mistaken action. 
These are by no means typical, but they did happen, and 
are therefore useful as reminders of what not to do. 

When a second lieutenant, I once reported for duty to 
a new company commander. Standing at attention, I sa- 
luted. “Sir, Lieutenant Crockett reports for duty.” Neither 
offering to shake hands with me, nor asking me to be 
seated, the captain, seated at his desk, looked at me for a 
full minute without moving. When he did break the 
silence, all he said was: “Well, do as you are told, keep 
out of the first sergeant’s way, and if I want any ideas or 
opinions from you, I'll ask for them.” Even a Regular 
Army subaltern of that day, accustomed to being over- 
commanded and suppressed, could hardly fail to be 1n- 
fluenced adversely by such a reception. And how much 
greater would have been the effect upon a civilian officer! 

Some years later it fell to my lot to be detailed as a 
company commander at one of the First Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps, held for three months during the summer of 
1917. The candidates were selected young men, well-edu- 

cated and of high standing in their communities. Yet our 

commanding alice could not get away from the idea 
that they should be treated as enlisted recruits were 
treated in the days of the old army, instead of as prospec- 
tive commissioned officers. 

Instead of alternating the candidates in command po- 
sitions so they would feel at ease later on when they got 
in front of war-strength platoons and companies, our CO 
wanted them assigned permanent places in the ranks, 
since accuracy of alignment at parades was to his mind 
a primary objective. Moreover, he rigidly suppressed every 
semblance of social relationship between instructors and 
candidates while they were off duty. It seemed to him that 
dignity without aloofness—indeed a rare combination 
and perhaps one of the marks of true greatness—was ab- 
solutely inconceivable. 

In justice to him it should be said that since the Regular 
instructors were to decide the candidates to be commis- 
sioned at the close of camp, he may have thought that it 
would be best to prevent all mixing of a social nature in 
order to avoid any partiality that might result from per- 
sonal acquaintance. But since candidates were potential 
officers, should the instructors not have been permitted to 
observe their reactions under as many different situations 


ssible? 
During the first World War the headquarters and vari- 
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ous divisional units aggregating some 2,000 men ot a Na- 
tional Army division embarked at Quebec for service in 
France. Every member of the command was required 
always to wear a life- -preserver or keep it within reach. 
Drills for abandoning ship were held daily. It was, of 
course, commonly supposed that all were to have an equal 
chance in case of submarine attack. But the commanding 
officer, a Regular Army colonel, owned a sixty-dollar non- 
sinkable rubber suit. He alone possessed such an article, 
and he tried it out before the entire command while the 
transport was anchored at Sydney, Nova Scotia, awaiting 
a British convoy. 

There is as much art in maintaining the courage and 
morale of soldiers especially newly recruited men—as 
in preserving their physical well- being. Perhaps it was 
beyond the bounds of this comminaadied’ s vision to realize 
that his obvious selfishness not only showed lack of lead- 
ership, but also impaired the morale—and risked impair- 
ing the courage—of all the men in his command. 

After the Armistice a strong feeling of resentment 
against the Regular Army developed and spread widely 
among the temporary officers serving in Europe. There 

was no sound justification for this feeling. It was probably 
caused by little things—but little things so often de- 
velop into big things. The resentment, or unfriendly 
spirit, could easily have been avoided, but so far as I was 
able to observe, it was completely ignored by the Regul: ur 
officers holc ling key positions. As an illustration of one 
of the little things that led to bad feeling the following 
incident is given. 

After the march into Germany, the he adquarters of 
one of the corps was est ablished ji in an ok | C astle that had 
as an adjunct a theater builc ling to which access 
perce! by a private passageway. 


was 
The corps he adqui urters 
staff numbered over a hundred, the larger part of whom 
were temporary officers. U pon the visit ‘of the army com- 
mander, several women entertainers came to give a per- 
formance in the theater, 
attend. 


which the staff was invited to 


The army and corps commanders with their aides and 
the corps g general staff officers came from the corps com- 
mander’s private quarters in the castle to the theater by 
the private way and entered the boxes in the balcony at 
the rear of the theater reserved under imperial rule for 
nobility. Thus the army commander never came within 
view of most of his staff, including all the temporary of- 
ficers, who were seated underneath the rear balcony, many 
of whom had come in the hope of meeting, or at least 
seeing, their army commander. Between the acts these 
efieers could hear the voices of the entertainers as they 
laughed and chatted in the boxes with the general, the 
aides, and G’s. At the conclusion of the entertainment the 
distinguished visitor, still unseen by those below, left by 
the private way. 

The temporary officers had helped bring ° victory 
that the commanders were basking in. As 
American reaction they 
resented it keenly. 


natural 
al and 
This ill feeling could y Bad been obvi- 


resented being 
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ated had the corps commander merely said, “General, I 
should like all my staff to meet you,” and then had 
everyone file by to shake hands. This would have taken 
less than five minutes, and all— -except perhaps a few 
bored Regulars—would have gone away with a glow of 
admiration and affection in their hearts. The generals ac- 
tually had no intention of snubbing anyone. But what a 
difference would there have been had a little more compre- 
hension of the sensibilities that generally prevail among 
Americans been shown. The best leadership for Ameri- 
can soldiers always takes cognizance of these sensibilities. 

After the war, at a summer-training camp in Michigan, 
the officers of a Reserve regiment headed by a Reserve 
colonel of national prominence were superimposed on my 
battalion for training. Arrangements were made for the 
Reserve officers to join the mess of my regiment, and | 
suggested to my own colonel that instead a segregating 
the guests, they be mixed in with our own officers. The 
suggestion was disapproved. Later I was horrified to find 
that the Reserve officers were being charged twenty-five 
cents extra per day for the mess privileges accorded them, 
and that they knew of this absurd distinction. The extra 
charge amounted to very little, but the Reserve officers 
who were compelled to pay it will remember the discrimi- 
nation as long as they five. 

The instances I have cited are, of course, exceptional; 
they. are given merely as examples of what to avoid in 
handling the civilian soldier—or Regular soldier, either, 
for that matter. 

The Regular Army has never received due credit in 
the minds of the people for what it accomplished during 
the first World War. As always, it rose to the occasion. 
But probably the least unjust of the criticisms leveled 
against it is that of failure to inspire the best efforts of 
the citizen-soldier. In this connection, however, it should 
be borne in mind that twenty-three years ago the Army 
was immeasurably more isolated from the people, both 
physically and in spirit, than it is today. Nevertheless, 
there is one outstanding characteristic of ‘both the newly- 
enlisted volunteer and the Selective Service man that can 
always be made the most of and too often is not—the 
quality of enthusiasm. 

One has only to read The Conscript, a thrilling story of 
the Napoleonic wars by Erckmann- Chatrian—or, to 
take examples more recent and nearer home, the history 
of the 1st Bivision, or any one of our magnificent National 
Guard or National Army front-line divisions in France— 
to learn what can be done with young soldiers buoyed by 
enthusiasm. 

History shows that when the enthusiasm of the soldier, 
developed and moulded by the right sort of discipline, is 
given free play, the seemingly — can be accom- 
plished. evertheless, too many Regular officers are in- 
clined to look askance at, or even to quench, enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is not incompatible with discipline. Refer- 
ring again to the First Officers’ Training Camp of 1917, 
the enthusiasm of the men in one company lingers in my 
mind even to the present day. It is exemplified in a 
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permanent organization, the only one of its kind 
existence, composed of men commissioned from that 
company. Yet at one of the regular meetings held by th 
organization, when those present were asked for their ov: 
standing i impressions of their three-month period of inte: 
sive training back in World War days, the unanimou 
reply was: First, the perfect discipline maintained; anc! 
second, the versatility and efficiency of the Regular Arm, 
instructors. This shows what can be achieved by Regu 
lars. 

Civilian officers and soldiers respond immediately to 
leadership that is at least passably good. Courtesy, ur 
banity, personality, important as they are in the Regular 
Army, exercise a far greater influence upon the civilian 
soldier. The Regular often takes things as they come, but 
the civilian soldier wishes to admire his officers. As a 
rule he idealizes all his superiors who demonstrate capa- 
bilities of leadership. The personal appearance of the 
Regular officer, his bearing and the smartness of his uni- 
form, are also highly important. The civilian soldier in 
the field does not object to highly polished boots and 
equipment, and uniforms above the average in cut and 
general appearance, worn by superiors and staff officers, 
when these are well- splashed with trench mud. But what 
do they think of the snuffy old Regular who shows up at a 
ceremony with grease spots on his blouse, baggy breeches, 
and unpolished i insignia and leather! Yet how many times 
has it been necessary, figuratively speaking, to uphold the 
arm of such a commander before a unit of splendid soldiers 
who would have welcomed any excuse to glorify their 
leader. Robert E. Lee was well-turned-out at all times 
when he appeared before his troops. Not merely because 
this was his way of life. It was a compliment that he paid 
his troops. 

On the other hand, it was all right when Stonewall 
Jackson wore an old slouch hat “cocked on his head 
askew” and a shabby uniform, especially after he had 
made his reputation, for how many Stonewall Jacksons 
are there? 

The ideal attitude of the individual Regular officer to- 

wards the civilian soldier is exemplified by Lee and Jack- 
son. I once heard an ex-general of the Confederacy who 
had served under Jackson say in speaking of his old lead- 

er’s attitude toward the men he was rapidly transforming 
from civilians into invincible soldiers, “General Jackson 
always demanded a strict adherence to the tenets of disci- 
pline, but to everyone he was the soul of courtesy, kind, 
considerate, and just.” 

The Regular Army is again under test in big things, 
and also in the little things which become big things 

The spirit with which the new army becomes im wall 
will depend on public reaction to Regular Army leader- 
ship. The civilian-soldier does not wish to be ‘coddled, 
flattered, or singled out for exceptional treatment of any 
kind. All he wants is good leadership and a square deal. 
Bearing this in mind, the Regular should—and without 
doubt, will—accept him on terms of absolute equality as a 
fellow member of the Army of the United States. 
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& ; By Major Wendell G. Johnson, Infantry 


In the three weeks beginning May 10, 1940, the Ger- 
man Army broke through the frontier defenses of Hol- 
land, Belgium, and northern France; penetrated to the 
English Channel from Abbeville northward, occupied 
Holland, Belgium, and French territory lying north of the 
Somme and Aisne; captured a large part of the Allied 
forces in Flanders, and drove the rest of them across the 
Channel or south of the Wey gand Line on the Somme 
and Aisne Rivers. This accomplishment made the cam- 
paign of those other three weeks, beginning August 3, 
1914, seem ponderous by comparison. 

Were these greater victories of May, 1940 attributable 
to Germany's new weapons, her air armada, her armored 
forces? Was it with purely mechanical means that Ger- 
many broke through resistance? This, certainly, is the 
impression given by almost every account. 

There is no gainsaying the assistance of planes and tanks 
in bringing victory, but these did not crack the line. Yet, 
like the fullback who goes through the hole to score the 
winning touchdown, they receive the acclaim for the 
achievement. Forgotten are those who created the hole 
in particular, the infantry. But the strength of infantry, 
engineers, and other codperating troops was the power- 
house that broke the enemy’s resistance and made the 
open running possible behind the lines. 

A sober study of the communiqués and of what has 
been written in the German press shows that there was no 
secret force, no phenomenal military weapon, that won 
these victories. Rather, they were won by the coordinated 
employment of all arms, each trained in combined action, 
each cooperating to the utmost with the others 
lized to their maximum capabilities. 

Infantry is the principal arm of the German Army. All 
others cooperate to enable this main arm to close with the 
enemy with its strength impaired as little as may be. Co- 


all uti- 





operation, coordination, Hexibiliry, initiative, courage, and 


aggressiveness—these, with painstaking planning and 
combined training and rehearsals of specific operations as 


a foundation, 


are what brought about the German vic- 


tories. 

Poor defense also contributed materially, to be sure. 
The defenders were inferior in personnel, arms, and equip- 
ment. The reserves brought in after Poland was invaded 
and the war began were in: idequately trained, and lacked 
the moral and physical stamina of their German adver- 
saries. The French pinned their faith to a defensive doc- 
and relied on their frontier fortifications. 
troops were not trained to counterattack. There were 
weak points in the Maginot Line, and its so-called exten- 
sions were mere field works, in some places incomplete. 


trine Fortress 


When the Low Countries were invaded, French troops 
were rushed north to block the apparent Schlieffen ma- 
neuver, and too few were held to oppose the blow that 
came through Luxembourg and the Belgian Ardennes 
against the "Sellen And where the defenses were 
wok and the defenders over-extended, 
Germans struck. 


area. 
was where the 
This general debility of the Allied de- 
fense enabled them to progress far more rapidly than even 
their superiority in means and methods could conceivably 
warrant. 

Nor can we minimize the contributions made to Ger- 
man success by Fifth Column activities in the invaded 
These tangible 
operations like seizing bridges and preventing their de- 
struction but hidden measures of 


countries. activities included not only 


a subversive nature 
within the very armies and governments of che nations in- 
vaded. Much has already come to light of the suborna- 
tion of officers and civil servants. 


All of these things should be equally borne in mind in 
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considering the tactical and strategic procedure employed 
in the German breakthrough of May, 1940. 

The campaign is still too recent ‘for us to have com- 
plete details of how the German infantry performed its 
main mission. The German press and other sources, how- 
ever, have by now furnished ample if somewhat enthu- 
siastic accounts with fairly complete details of several op- 
erations. These accounts and what we know of German 
organization, training, and operations in Poland, are the 
basis for what follows. 


TacticaL Principces, TRAINING AND ORGANIZATION 


In order to view the German breakthrough methods 
with the proper perspective, we must note briefly the 
tactical principles, training, and general composition of 
Germany's armed forces. 

Offensive combat, mass employment of men and ma- 
tériel, boldness, aggressive spirit, surprise, ruthless exploi- 
tation, and unity of action by all arms under a single will 

these are the essence of German doctrine as of our own. 
The principle governing operations is that every effort 
must be directed toward helping infantry advance. Air at- 
tacks are accordingly directed against routes of communica- 
tion to prevent the movement of reserves and supplies. 
And as required, combat aviation augments and extends 
in depth the close fire support furnished by artillery. This 
was seen in Spain, Poland, and Norway, especially in cir- 
cumstances where artillery could not furnish adequate 
support or displace its support fast enough. The Belgian 
Ardennes east of Sedan have few roads and trails for artil- 
lery movement, and these were crowded in early May 
with armored forces. So on May 14-15 it was aircraft that 
furnished the preponderance of supporting fires for in- 
fantry and armored forces attacking the Meuse. They 
bombed and machine- gunned French positions, guns, in- 
stallations, and feiiGicusiane, thus to neutralize or destroy 
the opposition attempting to stop the German advance. 

Primarily it is the infantry-artillery team that attacks 
defensive zones and creates a breach. It usually constitutes 
the spearhead, not tanks. Tank battalions or regiments 
may be employed as accompanying or supporting arms 
when they are needed to reduce hostile resistance, and the 
terrain is favorable and there are no formidable obstacles 
like those of the Maginot Line. But the primary role of 
tanks is in armored divisions. And though armored di- 
visions may be given breakthrough missions where the 
conditions favor tank action—the case at some points 
where initial attacks were made—they are more often 
used on enveloping or encircling missions, or as mobile, 
hard-striking, exploitation forces to push through gaps and 
soft spots and continue the assault deep into the enemy 
rear, where they destroy his communications, reserves and 
command system, prevent retreating units from reform- 
ing, and thus turn tactical success into strategic victory. 
A typical example came after the Weygand Line along 
the Aisne was penetrated on June g-10 in the dash of 
Guderian’s XIX Armored Corps and von Kleist’s XXII 


Armored Corps from the Aisne southeastward to the 
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Swiss border. Also, somewhat earlier, when the defenses 
in the Sedan—Mé€zieres area were penetrated by the com- 
bined action of all arms, including tanks, one armored 
corps struck westward from Sedan to Rethel and another 
westward from Meézieres—Charleville, and thence veered 
slightly northward and on coward the Channel. 

Pioneer (engineer) units likewise are an important 
part of the combat team. They remove obstacles, con- 
struct bridges, operate ferries, lay mines, destroy enemy 
works, Last May and June, as Captain Paul W. Thomp- 
son related in the September-October JourNAL, they often 
led assaults against permanent fortifications, which they 
reduced with the support of air and ground fires, by using 
high explosives and Hame-throwers. 

{nm such attacks, antiaircraft and antitank units also co- 
operated by directing their flat-trajectory fires accurately 
at portholes and turrets. 

The Germans habitually devise methods and constitute 
combat teams appropriate to the specific mission, believ- 
ing that no one formula will fit all circumstances. Special- 
purpose units have been created and used as needed. 
Such, for example, are the parachute battalions and air- 
landing infantry regiments. They were decisive com- 
ponents of the army that surprised and conquered Hol- 
land in a few days. Dropping unexpectedly early on 
May 10, they seized and held the key bridges south of 
Rotterdam and enabled the ground forces to advance 
with ease. Parachutists were decisive also in Belgium on 
May to-11 when they landed inside of Fort Eben-Emael 
guarding the Albert Canal, and assisted assault units to 
bring about its reduction. In both of these examples we 
see cooperation to facilitate infantry advance. After these 
early surprise efforts, the defenders were on their guard 
and air infantry accomplished little and was seldom em- 
ployed. 

Good tactics win nothing without good supply. Supply 
formerly depended on rail transport through the so- 
called communications zone and rear areas. This means 
was slow and involved considerable rehandling of sup- 
plies, and the whole system could readily be interrupted 
by enemy aircraft. Not so with motor transport. Re- 
handling i is reduced to the minimum and the hazards of 
having the system paralyzed by aerial bombardment are 
much less owing to the number of roads available and 
the greater ease of repairing damage to roads. So the 
German Army adopted trucks and large tractor-trailers to 
supply the rapidly advancing forces. Motor fuels were 
also obtained in conquered territory. 

The foregoin merely touches on German tactical prin- 
ciples in the aii But that is all we are concerned 
with in this study because ninety per cent of German 
held-training exercises are offensive in character. Defen- 
sive measures are considered as temporary expedients to 
be employed only until the offensive can be renewed—a 
doctrine similar to that of our own Field Service Regula- 
tions. 

Roughly half of the training hours in peacetime instruc- 
tion are given to field training, and most of this to exer- 
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cises of small units. Troops train and maneuver in good 
weather and bad, in rain or in snow. Thorough training 
of individuals and units, with stress on physical con- 
ditioning, long marches, coordinated use of weapons, and 
development of initiative, rigid discipline, pride, and 
high morale, is followed by the combined training of dif- 
ferent-sized combat teams. During the past two years 
exercises were often conducted on terrain and against de- 
fensive works closely resembling what would be en- 
countered in the theaters where offensives were contem- 
plated. Thus were Czech and Polish defenses used a 
stages for training the actors who later performed in s 
Dutch, Belgian, and French theaters. All units and 
weapons are present during field exercises. Nothing is 
simulated. Nothing is skeletonized. Training ammunition 
containing reduced charges is used with all weapons so 
that rank and file become habituated to the noise of the 
battlefield, and the experience of being under fire. 

The importance given in the German Army to indi- 
vidual and group training, and to infusing the spirit of co- 
operative effort, is evident in the following extracts from 
an article by Lieutenant Colonel Kohn that appeared in 
the Militar-Wochenblatt not long ago. 


The soldier . . . does not fight with catchwords; he sees 
to it that troops are well trained, that all arms codperate, and 
that all are fully utilized in combat. 

. The courage and efficiency of the individual soldier 
is the decisive factor, regardless of the technique employed. 
The infantry constitutes the main arm, and is supported by 
all other arms. . . . If our aviators and tanks have succeeded 

in utilizing this tactical principle to such good ad- 
vantage in many places that the infantry has often en- 
countered an already crushed foe, this merely proves that 
our troops of all arms have been properly trained and not 
that the importance of the infantry’s missions has di- 
minished. 

The bulk of the infantry must rely upon the cooperation 
of the artillery; the various engagements in Poland and the 
decisive attacks upon the Weygand Line and the Maginot 
Line have demonstrated this fact. They have proved that the 
enemy’s last resistance must be broken, as hitherto, by the 
infantry, and that in the last hundred meters of a charge the 
infantry must accomplish this result unaided and solely by 
force of its own weapons. 

The attacking troops keep at the beaten enemy’s heels; 
no weariness, however extreme, can cause them to give up 
the pursuit. During the pursuit, the tanks, aviators, and fast 
troops develop the tactical success into a strategic one. Never- 
theless, the infantry also continues to take part in the pursuit, 
and it must accomplish great feats, as the present war has 
shown once more. It presses forward relentlessly and is not 
afraid to lose temporarily the previously close support of its 
neighbors in order to prevent aa enemy from making a new 
stand. This necessitates bold and decisive action on the part 
of the subordinate commanders, who can usually count only 
upon their own respective units and must wage the combat 
without relying on the assistance of their neighbors. It is 
perhaps in just this kind of combat that we have shown our- 
selves strongest during the present war. 

A consideration of the principles just described will show 
very plainly that troops had been adequately prepared and 
trained for combat. In accordance with the missions assigned 
them, all arms have supported the infantry so fully that in 
many cases the ideal of enabling the infantry to reach the 
enemy with its strength still unimpaired was almost com- 
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pletely attained. Only thus is it possible to explain the almost 
incredibly small losses as compared with those occurnn 

during the World War. Nevertheless, it should be stated 
that the endurance and tenacity shown by the infantry dur- 
ing the World War, and again in the present war, was the 
decisive factor when it was oppose by an equally tenacious 
enemy. Therefore, when initial successes were swiftly de- 
veloped by the command into strategic successes, there oc- 
curred through employment of all arms a pursuit of the 
enemy unparalleled in the history of the world, and the 
commanders of even the smallest units were glad to assume 
responsibility. It was this fact that was new to our foes. They 
call it blitzkrieg and talk of our secrets. To us quick success 
was due to our training, but it cannot cause us to overlook 
the basic importance of general principles in combating a 
tenacious and obstinate foe. The great successes obtained by 
all arms group themselves about the victory of the infantry 
which, as the principal arm, overcame the enemy man to 
man, and thus triumphed over his technique. 


German infantry uses more or less standard attack for- 
mations. During approach to combat it is customary for 
leading divisions to attach light-artillery battalions to 
infantry regiments and to advance with combat-team 
columns abreast, the fronts and flanks protected close-in 
by their own divisional means—-mounted platoon, anti- 
tank company, and attached pioneers. Farther ahead are 
elements of the divisional reconnaissance battalion, and 
ahead of these the corps reconnaissance battalion. When 
the division attacks as a whole, light artillery (105-mm. 
howitzer) battalions revert to division control. 

In the attack, regiments usually employ two battalions 
in assault, battalions two companies, companies two pla- 
toons. [he third unit in each echelon advances close be- 
hind in reserve. This greatly simplifies orders and co- 
ordination, and gives every combatant from the buck pri- 
vate to the colonel a good idea of what is going on and 
what to expect on his right and left. 

Small infantry units attack much as we train them to 
in our own service. Fire and movement is exploited to the 
fullest. Each rifle squad advances by rushes under cover 
of the fire of its own light machine gun. This weapon is 
always advanced as fast as possible until it is within fifty 
to a hundred yards of the objective. From this position its 
fire is poured upon the objective until suspend fire is 
signalled. During this final spurt the riflemen rush in 
groups of two or three to their assault position, usually 
twenty-five yards or so from their objective. From there 
they heave grenades, flatten out for the burst, and then 
charge with fixed bayonets. Once the initial objective 
is taken, the squads form a new firing line, light machine 
guns rejoin, and the attack goes ahead again. The platoon 
mortar usually advances with its platoon, but makes 
longer jumps between firing positions than the light ma- 
chine guns. Platoon leaders advance close behind their 
squads and see that the light machine guns keep moving 
forward. Whenever practicable a platoon leader has his 
squads make small envelopments to strike objectives 
from the flank. The utmost use is made of cover. 

A reserve platoon follows its assault platoons by rushes, 
keeping from a hundred to two hundred yards behind 
them. Its leader stays close to the company commander 
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who maintains his post from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty yards behind the assault platoons. 

Battalion heavy machine guns and 81-mm. mortars 
support the leading companies, often attached to them, 
until assault elements are within fifty to seventy-five 
yards of their objective. Howitzer platoons (75-mm.) of 
the regimental heavy-weapons company are often attached 
to assault battalions during the attack. These heavy weap- 
ons are leapfrogged forward so that continuity of sup- 
port and good observation is never lost. 

Owing to the powerful supporting weapons organic in 
the infantry regiment, artillery supporting fires are gen- 
erally placed on the main objective and on the hostile 
artillery and reserves, but not on the initial and interme- 
diate objectives of the small units. This greatly simpli- 
fies coordination and the liaison problem of lifting fires at 
the night time. 

When combat planes coéperate directly with the ground 
attack, they keep on bombing the objective until assault 
troops get within two hundred yards of it. Then the mo- 
ment bombardment ceases, the infantrymen charge. Ob- 
viously this teamwork takes a carefully planned yet simple 
system of coérdination. Airplane crews want to know: 
Where are friendly troops? Where is the target? Infantry 
wants to know: When does bombardment begin? When 
does it end? Rocket, flare, or smoke-candle code signals 
will work. A time schedule will also satisfy the last two 
questions. 

Attacks against permanent fortifications of concrete and 
steel require drastic measures to avoid great losses to the 
assaulting units. Extremely detailed reconnaissance, a 
most thorough study of aerial photos and scale models, re- 
hearsals against reproductions of the forts themselves to 
be attacked—all these are essential preliminaries. Then 
in the actual attack, supporting weapons are augmented 
by antiaircraft and antitank guns. Combat aviation 
pounds the fortifications from above. The task of finally 
completing such a reduction must usually be given to an 
infantry battalion with a pioneer unit attached. Naturally 
the men in both must i been thoroughly oriented 
in the layout of their objective and the surrounding ter- 
rain, and trained to the utmost detail in what they are to 
do. So that they can carry out such missions effectively, 
pioneers are armed much the same as infantry in addition 
to carrying the special equipment they need. Hand- 
thrown and mortar-fired smoke bombs screen the rushes 
of both pioneers and infantrymen. When the pioneers, 
leading the advance, reach assaulting distance, the fires 
supporting them are suspended or lifted, and they charge 
ahead and destroy the fortifications and its armament with 
flame-throwers, high explosives, and thermite. 

Tanks of course assist infantry under favorable cir- 
cumstances where terrain favors their operations. They 
have the same objective as infantry: the hostile artillery. 
In joint attacks, infantry heavy weapons and artillery sup- 
port the tanks as well as the riflemen by neutralizing anti- 
tank guns, automatic weapons, OP’s, and reserves in as- 
sembly areas, Infantry exploits the effect of the tank ac- 
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tion to make a rapid advance. Tanks direct their activ 
particularly against hostile automatic weapons and usua 
attack in several echelons. The first echelon consists 
heavily armored medium tanks which endeavor to d 
stroy the enemy's antitank weapons and then advance « 
the artillery. Succeeding echelons take out the automat; 
weapons that deny infantry advance. 

Tonks are held to be especially useful in support of i: 
fantry during defensive situations owing to their mobilit, 
and shock action as a means of decisive counterattack 
when the enemy has advanced beyond his supporting 
fires and his units are somewhat out of control. 

In general, however, German doctrine considers th 
tank to be primarily a weapon of exploitation, to be used 
in armored divisions for operations deep in the enemy rear. 

Whatever the support furnished to assault- infantry 
units, when they have gained one objective they reorgan- 
ize immediately and launch their attack on the next. 
Speed i is the essential at this point. As brief a time as pos- 
sible is given the enemy to launch his counterattacks or to 
reform his elements driven from captured positions. Hold- 
ing the initiative, with supporting weapons keeping close 
behind under control of the commanders who need them 
most, the rifle units drive forward with fire and movement 
to overcome or outflank all resistance until the position is 
broken through and the hostile artillery positions are 
gained. Reserve platoons, reserve companies, and reserve 
battalions are thrown in at the proper moment to keep up 
the momentum of the attack and exploit its success. Re- 
serve regiments and divisions fan out and widen the 
gaps created until the attack merges into pursuit. 

That a beaten enemy must be relentlessly pursued is 
uniformly recognized i in all armies. Cavalry was the means 
of old for cutting off the enemy retreat by encircling ma- 
neuver while infantry continued direct pressure. Armored 
divisions and armored corps are the means of today for 
executing the same mission. Thus when a gap is created 
by infantry and the arms supporting it, or when a soft 
spot or an open flank is located by air and ground recon- 
naissance, the armored division with its tank brigade, 
rifle brigade, and reconnaissance elements, goes through 
in an endeavor to turn local success into strategic victory. 
Elements of the reconnaissance battalion advance boldly, 
but avoiding combat, and seize bridges and other key 
points, and report by radio what they see. The tanks are 
the striking force to intercept and destroy hostile reserves, 
communications, and supply. The rifle brigade usually 
acts as holding force for the division. It then follows the 
tank brigade to occupy and defend key tactical areas 
gained by the tanks, delays the movement of large re- 
serves, and blocks retreating forces. It also protects the 
tank brigade during its servicing and resupply. Often 
the rifle brigade precedes the tank brigade, especially 
when the situation is obscure. Together with the recon- 
naissance battalion, it strives to clear the way and secure 
an assembly area for subsequent tank operations. Artillery 
and heavy weapons give close support to the attack of the 
tank brigade. raha occupy the ground gained. 
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The assault on the Low Countries. 


Reserve infantry divisions follow behind the armored 
division by forced marches when the latter begins its ex- 
ploitation of a breakthrough. They mop up remaining 
resistance and relieve the panzer rifle brigade of terrain- 
holding missions so that the whole panzer division can 
be employed against other deep objectives. In particular 
they hold the shoskdeds of the breach and form a protec- 
tive barrier to insure the advance of succeeding impulses 
and the continuity of supply. 

Proceeding in this fashion, against inadequate defense 
the Cetnin Army swept through Holland, Belgium, 
and northern France, and subsequently broke the Magi- 
not and Weygand Lines, until finally the armistice elimi- 
nated France from the war. 

There were several vastly different defensive systems 
that confronted the German High Command in laying its 


ylans for the initial phase of the offensive, the break- 
through. One was the formidable Maginot Line. Another 
was the much weaker line that carried on from Mont- 
médy through Sedan, Méziéres, Maubeuge, and Lille, 
paralleling the Belgian border. Weaker still were the 
weak Belgian preparations in the Ardennes. However, 
the obst: stles and works near Li¢ge and along the Albert 
Canal to the northwest and the Skaide River to the south- 
The Dutch 
defenses also presented no great difhculty except for the 
numerous 


west as far as Dinant, were matters of concern. 


watercourses to be crossed. 

A separate scheme of action had to be planned to 
meet each situation. Much has already been told of how 
air infantry and fifth columnists helped in Holland and 
Belgium. What happened along the French frontier from 
Mézieres and Sedan to the Swiss border is more obscure. 
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Penetration of the Maginot Line, June 15-16, 1940. 


The first thing to be determined by the Germans was 
where weaknesses existed that would make possible a 
rapid penetration. Several weak points in the Maginot 
Line proper had been accurately located by months of 
air and ground reconnaissance, but the chances for an 
initial denlie success through this line were too slender. 
So the attack on this zone was deferred until after a de- 
cision had been gained in Flanders and northern France. 
Then it could be threatened from the rear while attacked 
frontally. The only other weak points in the French de- 
fenses that could be reached quickly were along the 
Meuse near Sedan, where a forty-mile strip of the Belgian 
Ardennes separates France from northern Luxembourg. 
Luxembourg had little with which to delay an invader 
and Belgian troops in the Ardennes could ‘be overcome 
in short order, provided they were not strongly reinforced 
by the French. Hence the attack had to be delivered with 
lightning speed. 

May 10 was D-day to invade Luxembourg as well as 
Belgium and Holland. The duchy was quickly overrun. 
During the next three days Belgian chasseurs and their 
French supporters were crushed in the Ardennes. On the 
13th, von Reichenau’ s central group of armies reached the 
Meuse, defended only by the weak and over-extended 
French Second Army and a fraction of Corap’s Ninth 
Army. Most of the Ninth Army, it appears had been 
moved from this area north into Belgium, along with the 


French First and Seventh Armies and the BEF. 


Every thing was massed for a breakthrough. Bombers, 
tanks, artillery, antiaircraft units, and antitank guns aided 
infantry and pioneers to cross the Meuse and storm the 
defenses, all along the river. No one arm accomplished 
what was achieved in the next few days. Coordinated, 
cooperative, mass effort in which infantry played a major 
part, was responsible. 

Sedan was once again occupied on May 14, and the 
Meuse was crossed above and below the city that day and 
the next. By the 16th the breakthrough was an accom- 
plished fact. Then the armored divisions, reported as 
totalling five in the central roup of armies, began their 
job of exploitation, closely Followed by the infantry di- 
visions not designated for other operations. This break- 
through and its exploitation was of course the decisive ac- 
tion. Not until four weeks later were any serious attempts 
made to crack the Maginot Line, and by then the Battle 
of France was nearing its end. The French had been driven 
south of Paris and the capital had surrendered. Two 
armored corps, XIX and XXII, were loose behind the 
Maginot Line. To insure their freedom of action and 
prevent their destruction by the three French armies still 
in Alsace-Lorraine, the Germans attacked frontally against 
the Maginot Line. One attack involved a forced crossing 
of the Rhine and attack upon a weak point northeast of 
Colmar, close to the Swiss border. The other was made 
south of Saarbriicken, near Saaralbe. Successful penetra- 


tions at this time seemed certain. However, the ensuing 
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battles were no walkaway for the Germans. The forcing 
of the Rhine in speedboats and inflated rubber boats 
caused them heavy casualties. 

An interesting, ‘if highly colored, account of the partici- 
pation of an infantry regiment in the Saaralbe attack ap- 
peared i in Die Wehrmacht. 

The regiment, commanded by Colonel Schwalbe, was 
to break through at Eckschachen and Buschhiibel woods 
in the Moderbach Valley between Saaralbe and Hollving. 


Here the Maginot Line runs east and west. 


French fortifications comprised a checkerboard of nests 
of resistance and bunkers seven to eight kilometers deep. 
The terrain was generally swampy with scattered low 
hills and was sprinkled with French-laid obstacles and 
mines. Conditions were well known. by the regiment. 

When the hour of attack approached, the regiment oc- 
cupied an assembly area in woods in front of the West- 
wall. Soon French artillery fire began to cause numerous 
casualties. German artillery kept silent, not to betray the 
attack. 


During the night of June 14-15, a heavy rain made a 
mire of the road that had been cut through Eckschachen 
woods. Even caterpillar vehicles had diffculey. Artillery 
fire added to the confusion. Nevertheless the assault bat- 
talion moved into its jumpoff position. Attached to it 
were one additional heavy machine-gun platoon and one 
81-mm. mortar platoon, two 37-mm. antitank platoons, 
and a platoon of storm artillery—probably either the 75- 
mm. or 150-mm. howitzer platoon of the regimental can- 
non company. 


As German artillery and infantry heavy weapons 
opened up early on the morning of June 15; the leading 
company under Lieutenant G, who had previously recon- 
noitered the area, worked its way forward to the banks 
of the Woderbach. The stream at this point flows gen- 
erally east. The pioneer platoon advanced with its rafts. 
The platoon commander, and Lieutenant G with a few 
men, launched several rafts, crossed amidst heavy fire, 
and entered the Buschhiibel woods on the southern bank. 
And after bitter fighting they captured the nests of re- 
sistance near the bank. 

A little later, German bombers began attacking the 
main fortifications. An antiaircraft cannon (88mm. ) 
joined the supporting heavy weapons. However, neither 
the air bombardment aor the artillery shelling was able 
to silence French fire, which continued to rake the stream, 
the minute bridgehead held by the leading platoon, and 
the rest of the battalion on the north bank. 

Much of the French machine-gun fire was coming from 
the flanks and prevented the 2d and 3d Companies of 
the battalion from crossing the stream. The 1st mpany 


finally succeeded in getting a few more men across to its 
platoon on the far bank, at a cost of a number of casualties, 
among them officers from all three rifle companies. The 
accompanying regimental howitzers and the antiaircraft 
gun were silenced by French fire coming from field posi- 
tions at Hollving and south of the Moderbach. 
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As the day wore on an order came from the division 
that the attack would be renewed toward evening, that 
the Moderbach must be crossed and the enemy position 
taken at daylight. An additional battalion was given 
to Colonel Schwalbe from an adjacent regiment, and 
preparations were completed. But then the attached bat- 
talion was informed by its regimental commander that 
renewal of the attack was postponed until the next day. 
Colonel Schwalbe’s communications with division had by 
now been cut by artillery fire. A part of his command 
crossed the stream, prec: ariously maintaining its foothold. 
The 2d Battalion had relieved the badly-shot-up 1st Bat- 
talion on the near bank. 

But the colonel ordered the attack to go on. Night 
settled down and the attack was renewed for the third 
time. Raftloads of men got through the barrage of fire and 
joined the platoon on the far bank. 

During the night the — pressed forward throu a 
the woods and by daylight some units had reached t 
enemy rear. One company fought its way to the heights 
on the far side of Buschhiibel woods. The enemy fell 
back and his fortifications were taken. 

This account is too sketchy to show the detailed action 
of the regiment. But we should note the success of a night 
attack, the participation of pioneers to assist in the cross- 
ing and presumably also to facilitate the assault on the 
fortifications, the participation of combat aviation and 
special ground weapons, and the withholding of artillery 
fire until the last minute to insure surprise. 

The entire breakthrough in this area was made by the 
First Army on a front of some fifteen to twenty miles, 
and that farther south at Colmar, by the Seventh Army 
on a similar front. At neither place were fortifications as 
complete as elsewhere in the Maginot Line. But the suc- 
cess attained at both indicates that permanent fortifica- 
tions are not impregnable. 

The basic tactics of the breakthrough have not changed 
since 1918. Surprise, mass, continuity of effort, and ruth- 
less exploitation are still the essentials. Only weapons and 
auxiliary means have changed, have been improved. The 
German Army has improved hers more than any other 
army. Everything has et developed and manufactured 
in the past six years hence all means are modern. Modern 
also are the ideas developed for getting the most out of 
mechanical means and the men who use them. This is 
the only secret of the German breakthrough, Model 1940. 

At the same time the closest study of the Battle of 
France gives us no reason to conclude that German arms 
are in any sense invincible. Against weakness they have 
been impressive in their efficiency and strength. Against 
such strength as they have yet encountered—particularly 
against the sturdy if ill-equipped resistance during the 
Dunkirk withdrawal—the German armies have given us 
no reason whatever to believe that they hold a monopoly 
on success in modern warfare. Their esprit as well as their 
arms have yet to endure a full test in modern combat. It 
is not only conceivable but probable that the world will 
see better armies. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte, Infantry 





To chigger- bitten veterans who have ranged the coun- 
try in 1940, from northern hamlets to Rss a swamps, 
an article on maneuvers may be comparable to a copy of 
Sky Fighters for a pilot of the Royal Flyi ing Corps. Never- 
theless, as maneuvers are the stuff of Gsichs battles are 
made, a slight addition to the archives of American blank- 
cartridge wars can do no one any serious harm. 

An obvious platitude is the statement that our recent 
maneuvers have been invaluable as tests in the mechanics 
of sheltering, feeding and transporting large bodies of 
troops, in physical hardening, and in bringing higher 
command and staff training om the map room into the 
field. Equally bromidic is the remark that things will go 
much better, when we have enough modern equipment 
and all the new weapons. More pertinent is the question: 
what has really been accomplished i in the combat training 
of infantry platoons, companies, battalions and regiments? 

Here, naturally, we find wide divergence of opinion, 
but the majority feeling seems to be that the results in 
mass are disappointing, and many organizations are 
emerging from the Red and Blue encounters but little 
improved in tactical efficiency. 

Optimists in training matters respond by saying: “We 
have all learned a lot fooen these concentrations. Senne d: ay 
we will get down to real basic training. Tactics can wait.” 
That is just the trouble, tactics cannot wait. We have 
reached the point where time is the most important 
factor in our military calculations, and if there are ways 
and methods of injecting better tactical instruction into 
our problems and maneuvers, the quicker these improve- 
ments are made, the better. 

One place to begin—perhaps the most important place 
of all—is on the issue of blank ammunition, which should 
total in rounds the amount of ball carried for actual com- 
bat. Until this is done, our training is not far removed 
from a kindergarten game of “cops and robbers,” in the 
B Street vacant lot. How the present pauper issues work 
out in maneuver situations, we shall attempt to describe 
in the following examples. 

A reserve battalion commander hurries out a rifle pla- 
toon, on a rush order to plug CR 606, half a mile away 
on the Blue open flank. Lieutenant Gold Bars moves 
promptly, and discovers the cross roads on the crest of an 
area ideally suited for defense. There is good natural covet 
for a small unit, with gently-sloping grain stubble on 
three sides, running down to a winding creck bottom, 
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400 yards away. In the whole maneuver area, Gold Bar 
could not find a better field of fire. 

His platoon i is barely i in position when a hostile squad 
in point formation, tramps up the nearer creek road. Not 
far behind is a strong advance party strung out in column 
of files. 

A ripple of Blue fire, and the disconcerted point hastily 
ducks for the roadside ditches. The Red advance party 
bunches, starts to deploy; realizes the enemy fire is pretty 
hot, and seeks cover in the creek bottom. Some ten 
minutes elapse. Then the Reds push out in a half-circle 
into the open stubble; the first men to show, advance in 
a stealthy, crouching posture, the approved maneuver 
stance when in sight of the foe. 

Gold Bars is doing fine, except that his platoon by now 
has fired its daily allowance of blanks, ten per man. Theo- 
retically, belts and bandoleers are still crammed; prac- 
tically, there is not an unfired cartridge in the whole out 
fit. Gold Bars invokes our old lend * ‘simulated fire,” 
sail cocking pieces snick along the platoon front. Not 
gifted with superhuman hearing, the Reds grow bolder 
and bolder, and are soon swinging up the slope in parade- 
ground rushes. 

Now, if an umpire is present, he will unfurl the banner 
of Blue fire superiority (one of eight assorted flags) , and 


after some running and shouting, the disgruntled Reds 
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will be herded back into the creek bottom, until they 
can bring more fire to bear, extend their flanks, or shove 
up mortars to blast the enemy position. Most of the rifle 
men will not understand why they cannot advance on 
Blues who are not shooting, but let that pass. We will 
consider instead the probability that the skirmish has not 
yet attracted an umpire to the scene. 

In this case, the Reds drive on and on, until Gold Bars 
and his empty-belted riflemen must either withdraw from 
the position he was ordered to hold, or stand up and 
argue with the c: irtridge- popping foe. E ventually, an um 
pire will arrive, and some decision be reached; meanwhile, 
most of the realism of the cross-roads’ fight will have de 
parted forever. ; 

Sup pose, however, that Gold Bars had initially been is 
sued a fair ammunition allowance for his “day of fire.’ 
A ste ady Blue fusillade not a tew sc: uttered ‘ ‘plunks”’ 

would immediately hold down the Red advance, fot 
even on maneuvers, volume of fire is respected. Further 
more, as the action continued on logical lines, Gold Bars 
would soon face a real battlefield problem in conservation 
and resup ply of ammunition. By simulated fre, anybody 
can hold anything indefinitely, but when the pay off is 
in real « artridges, the story may be different. 

Since the days of bow and arrow, the sound of hring 
has been a valuable source ol information both to com 
manders and troops. The noise of the CR 606 engage 
ment, if both forces had a decent supply of ammunition, 
would be audible at the Blue command post. Long be 
fore Gold Bars’ runner could reach his company or bat 
talion headquarters, reenforcements might be on the way 
to back up the isolated platoon. Likewise, the Red advanc e 
guard commander, as he hurries forward, has something 
to go on trom the volume of fire. He does not need to 
consult an umpire, halfway in “‘no-man’s land,” to make 
an estimate of the situation. 

Exit Lieutenant Gold Bars. Enter Sergeant Bang, out 
on the Blue opposite flank, at the apex of a V, where two 
roads converge after crossing a brushy sw: amp. Sergeant 
Bang has an ‘excellent position to sweep both defiles with 
his AT gun; he also holds another ace in the presence of 
an umpire, complete with flag kit. 

Two Red motorcycle scouts come down the left stroke 
of the V. Almost on their tail lights ( (not, you under 
stand, by approved cavalry te aching), follows a scout car. 
Fifty yards more, and the mechanized reconnaissance 
grou » will clear the swamp. 


Wham! Wham! Wham! In quick succession, the AT 








Anybody can hold anything 
with simulated fire. But when 
the pay-off is in bullets... . 
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gun sage out three shots. Sergeant Bang figures one 
shell tor the pally motorcyclists, one for the scout car, 
and one for luck. The cavalrymen retire promptly, or try 
to, but the road is narrow. The scout car turns halfway 
round, while its machine guns blast, then the treacherous 
swamp edges intervene, and the Reds are stuck. As the 
umpire sprints down the road, Sergeant Bang grins at 
his crew. This will be worth telling at the next beer- 
parlor armistice. 

But the sergeant has little time for congratulation. A 
second car, without benefit of scouts, noses in on the 
other swamp road. The AT gun is quickly shifted, laid, 
and fired, only no flame and smoke issue from the 
muzzle. A “day of fire” is three actual rounds: Sergeant 
Bang must carry on with imaginary ammunition. 

Its machine guns sniping merrily, the scout car comes 
on. It stops at regulation maneuver distance, quite ob- 
livious to the assumed shells crashing into the drab snout. 
The umpire returns to find epithets contending with 
blank cartridges, and, unlike Solomon, he cannot solve 
the riddle by threatening to cut a baby in two. Likely as 
not, he will compromise, and Sergeant Bang’s gun and 
the first scout car will be out of action for the day. Also, 
with the swamp defiles clear, a mechanized Red squadron 


will soon play hob with the Blue left flank. 





We leave the profane sergeant now, for a peek at the 
Blue center and a stretch of woods on the regimental re- 
serve line. We see a place which looks inviting to a warm 
and speeding motorist; actually, the close vegetation is 
stifling hot, although the ground is still sodden from last 
night's rain. Flies big and little, mosquitoes, stray ants and 
chiggers flourish in this bosky retreat, which was also a 
cow pasture until the war started, day before yesterday. 
The time is mid-afternoon. For twenty hours, Company 
E, Pennsylbama Infantry, whose traditions go back to 
the First Bull Run, has sneezed, coughed and scratched 
in its sylvan Gehenna. Tradition is at low ebb. 

Private First Class Lovejoy sits at the mossy base of 
a tree. He is trying to banish acute physical discomfort 
by mental pictures of his girl friend at home. Her treas- 
ured aiden disintegrated yesterday agg in a 
swamp crossing, and Lovejoy’s imagination is fighting 
a losing battle. 

Private Forlorn, six months’ recruit, on a bit of ground 
where the cows have not been, also sees visions: a tea 
blend of mother, home-cooking, and a comfortable bed. 
Forlorn knows his pastor is right about the existence of 
Hell, only the reverend gentleman has never really 
probed its depth. A sleepless half night in a pup tent 
started this war; next came pack rolling at 2:00 a.m., and 
a sardine-crammed ride, where Standard Operating Pro- 
cedure was mostly high-ranking shouts of: “Damn it, 
you've got to get more men in that truck!” rat before 
daylight, on a muddy road, the company unloaded, and 
waded forward through a swamp. A mile of Rogers’ 
Rangers’ experience—not in technicolor—and_ progress 
at the next parallel road was blocked by empty trucks, 
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the same from which the battalion had debarked, or. 
hour before. 

Ignorant of the vagaries of motor shuttles, Private For- 
lorn is still bitter at the memory, unknowing that a visit 
ing general and three umpires saw no sense in the busi- 
ness, either. All day, all night, and now well into the 
second day, the outfit has seen no action, and only one 
hot meal. So far, Forlorn could have learned more field 
soldiering in a Boy Scout camp. 

Sergeant Slug, a fifteen-year veteran, is more inured to 
campaigning. He is untortured by imagination; expects 
little from problems and maneuvers, and usually gets 
what he expects. He has been dreamily watching his 
company commander, wondering if the captain's green 
headnet will catch fire from his cigar; now the cigar is 
out and the captain asleep — a tree, and the sergeant 
lapses into Buddha-like calm. Only Buddha probably 
never smashed his last pint of whiskey falling over a log, 
nor experienced hasty entrenching in his ample midriff 
where busy chiggers organized a center of resistance. 

The purgatorial silence of the wood is abruptly stirred 
by sound. Twelve 75's shatter the afternoon stillness. 
Hundreds of rifles, a quarter mile to the front, burst 
into rapid fire, and the fusillade crescendos in the blast of 
a score of machine and AT guns. The wood comes to life, 
as men reach for rifles and belts. Sergeant Slug forgets the 
chiggers; in fifteen years, even on the rifle range, he has 
heard nothing like this. Captain Headnet jerks sharply 
awake; for a second or two, he is back in the Argonne, a 
scared kid corporal. 

The men of Company E, for the next few minutes, are 
inspired by the old tradition, tense and anxious to get 
into action. Then the firing slackens, sputters, dies out. 
No officers, runners, nor orders arrive, and the insects 
resume their war of attrition. The first real life in the 
whole maneuver has died a-borning; the brief flaring 
rocket is a burnt-out stick. 

Up front, where the opposing lines hold clumps of 
woodland separated by narrow belts of grain shocks and 
short-grass meadows, a lot has happened. The ambitious 
Red colonel, over a good lunch, has schemed to pinch out 
an oak grove salient and drive a hole through the Penn- 
sylbama main line of resistance. Three hours later, with 
the artillery support of his combat team and every avail- 
able infantry gun, he pitches a converging attack, using 
assault fire, against the sleepy Blues in the oaks. 

Hammered out of their doze, they empty rifles, cart- 
ridge pockets and machine gun belts in two minutes of 
mad shooting, and then abandon the salient. Blue units 
on the flanks fire what clips they have, but in five minutes 
both forces have shot away their ammunition. Umpires 
and flags now take over, and the Reds retain the captured 
wood, but are not allowed to exploit further their surprise 
attack. 

The Pennsylbama colonel, at his CP, has been trying 
to catch up on two nights of lost sleep, and is brought 
up standing by the sound of battle. Before he can collect 
his wits, or his staff, the firing is over. Wire to the front 
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line battalion is out, and the radio goes temperamental. 
Had the fusillade continued, the colonel would have 
hastened forward, alerting Captain Headnet and the 
whole reserve battalion, and thereby might well have 
found an excellent chance for mcccniel counterattack 
against the impulsive Reds. But dead silence again bathes 
che countryside, and Colonel Pennsylbama sends up S- 
to investigate, and crawls back into his bed-roll. By the 
time regiment has a clear picture of the situation, it is 
too late to do anything. The line is readjusted during 
the night, and Headnet and his merry men are shifeed 
to another portion of the woods, which has the added at- 
traction of being ankle-deep in swamp water. 

“Scotch” issues of blank ammunition not only kill 
realism and impede tactical operations by strangling 
nearly all promising actions before they are well coned. 
Everyone, from a rifle squad private to a division G-4, 
loses all sense of the vital necessity of ammunition sup- 
ply, and no hauling around of sand boxes in combat trains 
can substitute for the deficiency. With weapons that can 
burn up tons of ammunition an hour, we must start edu- 
cation on something more than two clips per rifleman, or 
three rounds per field gun. 






































Next to paucity of ammunition, perhaps the biggest 
handicap to maneuver training is the false impression 
given of the part taken in actual combat by shell fire and 
bombing. Unless military experts from the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus have been kidding us, artillery is an 
essential arm. Yet the average officer or soldier play s war 
in our maneuvers with no more thought to the lethal ef- 
fect of a shell than if he were carrying a spear under 
Robert Bruce or Simon de Montfort. 

Lieutenant Colonel Red Infantry is rushing his en- 
trucked battalion down a wood-bordered road. Objective 
is a ridge line, now held by outnumbered friendly cavalry, 
while Red and Blue come to grips in the first stages of 
advance-guard action. A mile behind the hill mass, the 
road traverses a long causeway, where the woods give 
place to open marsh, impassable to troops. Red planes 
have temporary mastery of the sky, and our colonel de- 
cides to risk his motor column on the causeway, in a 
nice balance of time against Blue artillery fire. Let us 
see how he fares under several systems of umpiring. 
Under one style, even the first truck does not reach 
the embankment. A flag-escorted umpire blocks the 
road: troops in a sector potentially dangerous from artil- 
lery must adopt special formations, which in this case 
means infiltration of small foot groups across the quarter- 
mile causeway. Such ruling imposes a harsh penalty on 
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Lieutenant Colonel Ked: the delay may lose the ridge 
line, and for aught the umpire knows, the Blues may have 
neither artillery observation, nor a single gun laid on the 
passage. 

Another system works on opposite theory. If Blue has 
observation, and places a battery to shell the marsh defile, 
the artillery unit umpire checks the firing data, estimates 
the time needed to drop the first projectile, and by tele- 

one or radio sends word through control headquarters. 
0a the message is relayed to an area umpire, or the 
proper Red unit umpire, who is supposed to stop the 
trucks at the causeway. This method, fairer than the first, 
is usually too slow; and the colonel may truck his bat- 
talion to the ridge, only to be ordered back, two hours 
later, because the four companies were shelled to pieces 
crossing the marsh, It will take a month for the intricacies 
of this penalty to filter through the minds of the battalion 

rsonnel. 

A still better method is the one just mentioned, com- 
bined with quicker transmission of information. The 
Blue artillery umpire decides that, beginning say at 8:00 
a.m., fire will start falling on the causeway. By car or 
motorcycle, he reaches the area in a few minutes, ‘and sets 
up the proper flags to bar the truck column. 

But realism should go much farther. If there are twenty 
trucks running at fifty yards’ distance, and the head is 
stopped by an umpire’s flag, it will be some time before 
everybody in the battalion understands just why he had 
to climb out of his truck on a clear road. To most of the 
command, it will always be the umpire, not the Blue 
artillery, who put an end to the ride. 

If the umpire, on the other hand, has a supply of air 
bombs, which he can explode well in front of the column, 
or at one side of the road, the situation is immediately 
clear; and to the Red infantry battalion, artillery becomes 
something that fires shells, not merely a string of guns 
and caissons which often snarl up motor traffic. 

As we continue the narrative, even better opportunities 
appear for the use of the air bomb (in civil life merely a 
special type of firecracker). 

At the end of the first day of contact, Red holds the 
ridge line, and numerically superior Blue attacks next 
morning. The chief of one combat team has a tough sector 
to break, and decides to place all his artillery on a single 
strongpoint, where the Red front juts out in a rocky 
wood, and defensive machine guns can enfilade open 
fields a long way on both flanks. The jump-off is at 5:00 
a.m., the first concentration from 4:45 to 5:05. After that, 
a ridge to the right rear of the strongpoint will be smoked, 
while one battery shells a ravine be 2 the Red reserves 
may be. 

In chill, misty dawn, two umpires and a cargo of air 
bombs take station quietly at the edge of the strongpoint 
wood, where most of the Red machine gunners om rifle 
men are still huddled in their blankets. At the first boom 
of the Blue cannon, a bomb is set off; it bursts with 
flash, report, and smoke - high in the air. A dozen 


explosions follow in quick succession along the face of 
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the trees; then one or two bursts a minute will carry on 
the effect of the concentration. 

No amount of flag- “posting, or shouts about artiller, 
fire, will put across the situation as quickly and effectivel) 
as some kind of projectile actually exploding where it can 
be seen and heard. No only will the troops in the strong- 
point know they are being ‘shelled, but also companies on 
the flanks, reserves, and the battalion commander in rear. 
Advancing Blue infantry see the concentration. The ar- 
tillery function in the attack becomes graphic, the pres- 
ence of supporting fires a reali 

At 5:05 the last shell ne over the wood. Now, 
another umpire higher up on the ridge, sets off smoke 
candles where the screen is supposed to come down. One 
of the strongpoint umpires meanwhile has walked into 
the mouth a brushy ravine, probable route for Red 
counterattack if the key strongpoint falls. Machine gun- 
ners and riflemen are already moving through this cleft 
in the hills, in time to see the umpire’s first bomb ex- 
plode in front of them. The Red reserves immediately 
face a problem in changed plans or formations, for even 
the greenest private—tailmost in the column—does not 
need a long-winded explanation to understand what the 
Blue artillery is doing. 

The air bomb is not only an artillery asset, but a boon 
to another forgotten maneuver weapon, the infantry 
mortar. As our described attack progresses, one of the 
Blue battalions is stopped by another strongpoint, where 
cleverly sited machine guns, invisible from the front, 
crisscross with fire every avenue of approach. 

Blue mortars come into position and begin simulated 
fire. An umpire’s Very pistol marks the first shots and 
the direction of fire. Umpires with the Reds explode air 
bombs near the targets under bombardment, and, as in 
the artillery concentration, the picture is made clear 
to all in the vicinity. The mortar ceases to be a piece 
of heavy gas- pipe, of which only a few sweating gun 
squads are conscious, and becomes, even on maneuvers, 
one of essential infantry weapons. 

Bombs fired from the ground can also turn a maneuver 
air attack into something more than the hum of engine 
motors. Red GHQ, for example, learns that Blue has 
crowded Birnam Wood with a varied assortment of artil- 
lery, combat trains, and hungry infantry, eager for supper. 
At dusk, Red bombardment planes come over. Radio or 
telephone has warned the proper area umpires, who are 
on hand, but not with flags. 

The combat team responsible for the wood-crammed 
target is as busy with supper as the humblest doughboy. 
Nobody, with a mess-kit of hot food, pays much attention 
to droning planes, too high in the twilight to show either 
Red or Blue markings. But when Birnam Wood becomes 
a sector of flashes and explosions, neither Major Careless 
nor Private Forgetful must read tomorrow's newspaper to 
learn what happened. 

ere maneuvers involve extended night operations 
pyrotechnics should be issued on a liberal scale. Like 


ample blank ammunition allowances and something ex- 























plosive to simulate shells, the use of flares, rockets, and 
Very lights puts spirit and life into what may otherwise 
be a dull piece of business. 

These additions and amplifications will, of course, cost 
money. There is, however, no logic in spending several 
millions on a big troop concentration, and then grudging 
an extra haniioed thousand to make the operations seem 
real. A musical comedy producer does not pare his budget 
to leave out the orchestra. 

Those who smile at the idea of an umpire riding over 
the countryside with a carload of firecrackers may well 
be the same persons who now see no humor in the present 
paraphernalia. No one expects that all artillery, mortar, 
and pl ane action can be emphasized by the use ‘of bombs. 
But important situations certainly can be so dramatized, 
and the result will often be the difference between farce 
and realism. 





Another maneuver feature, which will bear some 
thought, is the matter of umpiring itself. Control and 
communication systems are now elaborate and effective. 
But in the last analysis, the main burden falls on the 
shoulders of the individual umpire, be he area, unit, or 
what have you. 

Criticising an umpire is like picking on a hard-working 
father who is the sole support of a large family, but cer- 
tainly the technique of maneuver arbiters can be im- 
proved. Many function more as railroad semaphores than 
as creatures of imagination and common sense. 

Still another news-reel flash of the Red and Blue wars: 
the camera reveals a field of sodden oat shocks, some- 
where north of the Mason and Dixon Line. The hour is 
nine in the morning. Assembled in the field, is a National 
Guard colonel, his staff, and a group of extras, who are 
umpires and special observers. The sun struggles in a 


thick mass of clouds; wisps of dank fog drift up from a 
swampy creek just off stage. A march outpost is deployed 
in the field and in a patch of woods across the highway, 
while the rest of the infantry regiment is in halted column 
for a mile down the winding dirt road. The colonel is in 
a quandary, and the quandary is growing. 

His regiment left bivouac at daylight under vague in- 
structions, put out yesterday by division, to find the 
enemy and attack. Two other combat teams operate to 
the north and south, but their present positions and 
objectives are unknown to the colonel. What will be later 
described in the critique as ~ 


a rather complic: ited motor 
shuttle,” 


attempted by Blue the day before, has disrupted 
the supply system, which, in turn, has forced the colonel, 
en route from bivouac, to halt and feed a combined sup- 
per- break fast, plus an issue of lunches for the day. The 
proceeding is now happily finished, by the grace of the 
Lord and the absence of Red aviation, but several other 
complications still harass the colonel. 

He has no idea whether the enemy is a mile, or five 
miles away. C vonsequently, with broken and unrecon- 
noitered country ahead and on the flanks, he cannot de- 
cide whether to continue in his present road formation, or 
to adopt a contact-imminent formation. He is ignorant of 
the division CP location, and has seen neither the com- 
manding general, nor any of the latter’s staff since the 
preceding day. The artillery liaison officer has disap- 
peared, and no one with the infantry regiment knows 
what has become of the battalion of 75 
with the combat team. 


5's which belongs 


Colonel Blue is an earnest, conscientious regimental 
commander, but out of his depth right now, in che second 
day of a big maneuver, with this new complication of 
widely dispersed combat teams. He is not ready to cry 
on anybody's shoulder, but on the other hand, if advice 
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is tendered, he most certainly will not kick it in the 
pants. 

Now is the golden moment for a little umpire counsel 
and suggestion. Without assuming any command func- 
tions, or taking unfair advantage of the Reds, the senior 
umpire present can get the maneuver under way, and 
save the colonel’s tottering self-confidence. As the blue 
and white armbands know, the enemy is in position on 
high ground a mile to the front, bored because the ex- 
pected daylight attack has not materialized. The crew 
of one Red machine gun has, in fact, left its Browning 
.30 to the watchful eye of a few pigs, and is engaged in 
persiflage with a farmer’s blonde daughter, chaperoned 
by a hooked screen door. 

Logical advice to Colonel Blue will suggest officer-led 
patrols to reconnoiter the heights immediately. Even with- 
out umpire foreknowledge, it would be a safe assumption 
that the most commanding map terrain within ten miles 
is likely to be held by the Reds, and should they be in 
force, it may be necessary to attack astride the road, two 
battalions abreast. One battalion commander is with the 
colonel, and the other not far away. While the patrols are 
examining the hill mass, the two lieutenant colonels have 
time for a quick reconnaissance for cross-country routes 
of approach. One staff officer, by car or motorcycle, can 
find the artillery battalion, and tell its colonel of the situ- 
ation; there are good battery positions to support the in- 
fanery, if only the artillery commander gets his battalion 
forward and occupies them. And surely it is not beyond 
the regimental executive’s capabilities to locate, ‘with 
radio or motor messengers, the division CP, and acquire 
the latest G-2 and G-3 information. 

Cool counsel, and a figurative pat on the back, and 
Colonel Blue will stop floundering, and get himself and 
his combat team in hand. But in this particular scenario, 
the umpires continue in the réle of uncommunicative 
sphinxes, and the colonel stays in his mental morass. Two 
hours later, when Blue division finally breaks silence with 
a reprimand and stormy instructions to ram straight 
ahead, there is an uncodrdinated advance—without artil- 
lery support—which piles up disastrously against the 


Red combat posts on the hills. Much of this, I fear, 
should be charged against the armband brigade, unless 
we are uncharitable enough to think that the umpires, 
like Colonel Blue, may have been badly stymied by the 
situation. 





During the same offensive, but one day later, we see 
an isolated Blue rifle company, adrift on ‘the Red south 
flank. The terrain is open and rolling farmland; the time, 
a little before noon; the situation, confused and obscure. 
The region is full of Blue and Red infantry detachments, 
wandering like lost souls; in this domain of a few square 
miles, horse and mechanized cavalry of both sides have 
fought innumerable skirmishes since dawn. 

Captain Caution and his sixty riflemen have progressed 
four miles since breakfast, most of it in the right direc- 
tion, and in another two miles of unopposed advance will 
run squarely into a battery of antiaircraft guns and a Red 
division command post. But as the Blues keep pushing 
to the northwest, a bit of ill-luck, like a black cat, 
crosses their path. 

A Red rifle company of equal strength, with attached 
section of machine guns, moves into position on a low 
ridge, parallel to and just north of the east-west gravel 
road which Captain Caution’s scouts are about to pass. 
The Red organization—in reality, a strong combat patrol 
—has been ordered to another ridge, one mile to the east, 
but a lucky error in map-reading brings the Red com- 
mander into this sloping field of grain shocks, just in 
time to check the unsuspected Blue advance. Contact is 
established in a few scattered rifle shots; soon, both com- 
panies, and the Red machine guns, are shooting busily. 

On the south edge of the road, where a weedy ditch 
affords cover, Captain Caution establishes his firing line. 
He is wise enough not to rush men across the road, for 
the Reds behind their grain shocks are too close for com- 
fort. But in the center of the zone is a culvert under the 
highway, and access to a shallow ravine which zigzags 
north into a curve of the Red ridge. In hasty occupation 
of the ground, the Reds have neglected their center, and 
Caution realizes that a single rifle squad, if filtered up 
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the concealed depression, can take the machine guns in 
reverse and wreak havoc with both halves of the enemy's 
extended line. 

Several men have cleared the culvert and are wiggling 
up the ravine, when an area umpire intervenes. In spite 
ot a forenoon of alarms and excursions, the umpires have 
been commendably on the job, and while the first shots 
of this particular skirmish still echoed, Lieutenant Colonel 
Armband, in his radio car, arrived on the scene. Unfor- 
tunately for Captain Caution, this particular field judge 
is a conscientious but hair-splitting individual, who has 
read the voluminous instructions to umpires with more 
attention to the letter than to the spirit. 

Colonel Armband has among his sheaf of mimeographs 
a complicated table for determining relative combat 
strength, with interesting statistics on the fire effect of 
In the first minutes of the fight, he has 
briefly interviewed the opposing captains, jotting down 
in a notebook the exact number of rifles and automatic 
ries; and, the balance is at once 
heavily weighted for Red by the fire power of the two 
machine guns. Either of the guns, if shifted to position 
on Caution’s left flank, a take his firing line in the 
straight ditch; but as actually employed 4 Red, the 
anshint guns are merely rather cumbersome sniping 
weapons. i Colonel Armband, a machine 
gun is the equivalent of just so many rifles, irrespective of 
the use to which any of the weapons are put. He stops 
the infiltration, and warns Caution that the Blue attack 
cannot advance until there is more fire to support it. 

The doughty captain argues, with heat and logic, that 
the men crawling up de ravine are hidden from the 
enemy, and will soon be able to put the Red machine 
guns out of action. Colonel Armband takes the protest 
under advisement. While huddling with his thoughts 
and the mimeographs, he sets up a white flag, 
suspension of hostilities.” 


various weapons. 


in his literal mind, 


however, 


“temporary 


The armistice lasts for ten minutes, during which per- 
sonnel of both sides eat their sandwiches and stretch a 
few cramped limbs. One Blue in the ravine slips back 
to borrow a cigarette, and watchful Captain Red spots 
When the white flag 
comes down, and Caution is given permission to continue 


the enemy scheme of maneuver. 
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the penetration, the Reds have plugged the center gap, 
and the action deadlocks. With his ammunition dwindled 
to a few clips, and his mind sore at the umpire’s handling 
of the situation, Captain Caution loses heart. For the rest 
of the day, he does nothing but hold his ground. The 
commanding general of the Red division, and his staff, 
unconscious of their debt to Colonel Armband, spend a 
quiet afternoon ove! the operations map. 


All maneuvers end in critiques, where the emphasis 1s 


ever on the necessity of “thorough basic instruction and 

“intensive training in the fundamental principles of 
combat.” 

With an expanded Regular Army, a mobilized Na 
tional Guard, and impending conscription, it is well to 
remember that some, at le ast, of the glaring faults cx 
posed by a vear of maneuvers are due less to lack of time 
and opportunity for training, than to misuse of the hours 
and facilities originally available. 

There is a widespre ad notion that if you accomplish 
something by five hours’ work a day, 


twice 


you will achieve 
and a twin idea that the 


greater the physic al activity, the bigger the results. In 


as much in ten hours; 


combat training, however, the quality of the product is 


imme asurab ly more important than the quantity, P lenty 


of hiking, 


and me 


fighting, and maneuvering is good tor body 
But che commander of every unit should first 
have a clear picture of what he is going to te: ich, before 
One 


Cc arefully prepared problem, be it for pl atoon or regiment, 


he starts spinning the wheels of bodily exertion. 


will do more for the personnel engaged than ten exer 
cises done on the spur of the moment, or worked out in 
a slipshod and half-hearted way. 
ported to have said: ‘ 
lifting in the shop.” 


As Henry Ford 1s put 
‘More thinking in the office, less 

As we face one of the most interesting and critical in 
struction problems that has ever existed for American 
soldiers, let us not forget that something is needed be 
sides men, weapons, and equipment. That something is 
training imagination. 


Imagination has carried one army that we know ot a 


long, long way. 

















In the following pages you get a glimpse of the daily 
routine of the sorst Parachute Battalion now undergoing 
training at Fort Benning. Composed of Infantrymen who 
volunteered for this duty, the battalion is a cross-section 
of men from virtually every Infantry regiment stationed 
within the continental limits of the U Inieed States. It 
should be understood that the organization of the sorst, 
as shown by the chart, is purely tentative and will no 
doubt be changed as time goes on and other parachute 
battalions are formed. 

The battalion's personnel fall into two classes: para- 
chutists, who are the major portion of the unit, and non- 
parachutiots who attend to the administration and train- 
ing. But the jumping aspects of a parachute 





qualifications that the parachute soldier must have or ac- 
quire. 

In addition to demonstrated soldierly qualities, a para- 
chute soldier must be a man of considerable agility, ath- 
letic ability, intelligence, initiative, determination and 
daring. He must have sufficient education to readily ab- 
sorb training in a good many diverse subjects including 
map reading, sketching, radio operation and the handling 
of explosives and demolitions. 

The men range from twenty-one to thirty-two years in 
age. Officers must be not less than thirty-five years of age 
and of company grade. The physical standards for both 
are rigid because of the arduous service involved. Yet, 





judging from the flood of applications by both 
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Infantryman’s training, while important, are —- officers and men there will be no difficulty in 
not the most important. Here are some of the BN manning the future organizations to be formed. 
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High-speed transportation is the essence of “lightning 
war. But high-speed transportation equipment, even 
when available in unlimited quantities, does not of itself 
insure rapid and uninterrupted movement. In fact, the 
very presence of large concentrations of transportation 
equipment may produce such congestion as to result in 
practical immobility. 

Thus, recent events in Europe have indicated that the 
attainment of high-speed movement in warfare is not so 
much a question of possessing adequate transportation 
equipment as it is a problem of effectively managing this 
equipment. The Battle of France now appears to have 
been lost largely through trafic jams resulting from failure 
of the French system of transportation management. 

Would our organization of transportation “adequately 
meet the test of medic “mn warfare? Or would congestion of 
transportation make us, too, an easy prey to enemy at- 
tack? Let us briefly examine our present system of trans- 
portation management and see how well it is adapted to 
stand the strain of lightning war. 

We observe, first of all, that division of responsibility ex- 
ists in our organization for transportation management. 
We find, for example, that the quartermaster corps is des- 





nas, ——— - pence ee 





ignated to handle military movements in the zone of the 
interior while the corps of engineers is responsible for the 
same kinds of movements when they occur in the com- 
munications and combat zones. We note, also, that with- 
in the general staff itself G-3 is made responsible for move 
ments involving troops while G- -4 is charged with movc- 
ments involving supplies. 

With respect to highway transportation we find 
sponsibility still bonthes divided. For here we see “a 
route reconnaissance, route construction, route mainte- 
nance, and trafhe planning are all functions of the corps 
of engineers, while the active management of traffic move- 
ments is left to the military police, an agency which is 
entirely apart from and beyond the supervision of the 
engineer authority responsible for the routes over which 
highway movements operate. We discover, moreover 
that the vitally important function of highway manage- 
ment is now only a secondary function of both these 
agencies—and that no one considers it as a primary re- 
sponsibility. Of course, it may be said that highway 
management is a function of command, and in this respect 
responsibility is not divided. Perhaps so, but the com- 
manding general certainly can’t be expected to manage 





highways himself. There must be a responsible agency 


to rely on one to 


which the question ot highway man- 
agement is a continuing and definite endeavor. 

Some weaknesses in our system of transportation man- 
agement have been apparent even under peacetime con- 
ditions, where there has been a pronounced shortage of 
transportation equipment and where supply movements 
for the most part have been considered non-tactical. Time 
and again it has been pointed out at maneuver critiques 
that “something must be done’ 
gestion. 


to remedy trafic con- 
But still no satisfactory answer has been given. 
And such an answer cannot be expected until a compre- 
hensive study has been made of military transportation in 
its broadest aspects under modern conditions of warfare. 

In the light of contemporary operations in the European 
War, however, the following conclusions with regard to 
military transportation seem warranted: 

(1) Scientific operation of highways is as important as 
the scientific operation of railroads has always been. 

(2) Improper or improvised management of highways 
may result in complete immobility and consequent mili- 
tary disaster. 

(3) Efficient utilization of highways permits a flexibil- 





itv, invulnerability, and speed that cannot be matched 
by any other form of transportation. 


If these conclusions are sound, 


it would appeal that 
highway transportation is perhaps the most pressing of all 
military transportation prob ylems. Yet it is obvious that 
highw ay tr ansporte ation should be effectively coordin: ited 
with other forms of military transportation. With this in 
mind let us consider what specific steps might be taken 
to improve our system of transportation management. 

The first and most essential step in this direction is to 
establish a sound organizational basis for transportation 
management. This, of course, should give full recognition 
to che increased importance of highw ay transportation in 
war. Division of responsibility for tr: ansportation, wher 
ever it now occurs, should be remedied. Highway man 
agement in partic ular should be assigned to a single re 
sponsible agency; and this agency deouli 1 be functionally 
qualified to handle it. Moreover, the agency charged 
with highw ay management should be provided with all 
necessary personnel al equipment; and such personnel 
and equipment should operate under the direct command 
and supervision of the management agency. 


A satisfactory organization for transportation manage 
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A traffic jam in the 3d Division area during the World War. 


ment must obviously begin with the establishment of a 
single re sponsible authority at its head. From a broad 
national point of view this authority might well be vested 
in the chairman of a Transportation Commer operating 
1 part of the present National Defense Commission. 
Such a committee should include at least one representa- 
tive each from the Army and the Navy in addition to 
qui alified experts from each field of civilian transportation. 
The principal duty of the chairman of such a committee 
would be to coordinate all existing forms of tr ansportation 
into a nation-wide network designed to operate harmoni- 
ously and effectively in any emergency. The highway 
transportation expert on this committee should assist in 
forming existing civilian traffic organizations into a na- 
tional highw ay dispatching agency equipped to expedite 
mass highway movements in he same efhicient way that 
the Association of American Railways now handles rail- 
way movements. Finally, essential transportation plan- 
ning for the evacuation of threatened areas in the United 
States could be facilitated by utilizing the Transportation 
Committee to coordinate the detailed ; plans of appropriate 
civilian transportation agencies. 

Division of responsibility for transportation manage- 
ment in the general staffs of all echelons of our military 
command could be eliminated by centralizing this func- 
tion in a single general staff section. In view of the im- 
portance of transportation in modern military operations, 
perhaps the best possible solution in this regard would be 
to set up a fifth section of the general staff to assume re- 
sponsibility for the coordination and control of all forms 


Lo 








of transportation used in warfare. A significant parallel 
for such a step Is found in the new organization of the 
infantry battalion, in which there is provided on the bat 
talion staff an additional staff officer charged with the 
management of all transportation assigned to the battalion 

With respect to an operating agency for highway man 
agement a decision is required ; as to whether hin function 
deen be given entirely to the engineers or to the military 
police. Ins Sales as the corps of engineers has, as one of 
its basic missions in warfare, responsibility for increasing 
the combat effectivene SS of our own troops by facilitating y 
movement, highw ay management would appear to be a 
proper engineer function. In line with this re asoning, the 
corps of engineers has been charged with responsibility 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of rail- 
roads and inland waterways in the theater of operations. 
The engineers have also been responsible for road and 
bridge construction and maintenance, for route mapping 
and route marking, and for preparation of plans for trat- 
fic circulation and control. Certainly there is no logical 
reason for transferring these functions to the military 
police. Thus it 72 Wing that the corps of engineers should 
be made responsible for all phases of highway manage- 
ment, including the control of traffic over the routes it 
constructs and maintains. 

For the sake of those who may object to removing the 
military police from traffic duties it is worthwhile looking 
into civilian experience with this same problem. Back in 
the twenties before the highway trafhic problem became 
so complex as it is today, traffic control in civilian practice 
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was almost universally accepted as a police responsibility 

just as it now is in the army. In recent years, however, 
almost every large community in the country has come 
co appreciate that traffic control is a technical, engineering 
job; and an entirely new field of engineering, trafic engi- 
neering, has been developed to deal with traffic problems. 
E ven 3 a trafic control responsibility h: as continued to 
be charged to police officials, the specialized nature of this 
work has been recognized to the extent that special traffic 
divisions, separate and apart from the ordinary police, 
have been organized to perform trafic duties. 

If trafic control requires engineering talent in civil prac- 
tice, it most certainly is an engineering job in war, where 
the enemy may be expected to employ every device at his 
command to complicate and disorganize our trafic move- 
ments. Moreover, in military practice we cannot possibly 
tolerate the idea that the military policeman needed for 
trafic direction might have to let traffic take care of itself 
while he goes off to break up a fight, set up a straggler 
line, or arrest a drunk. We must realize, too, that the 
enforcement approach to trafhc control is ineffective in 
wartime, when a driver might prefer to be arrested rather 
than to proceed toward the front with his vehicle. What 
we need for military trafhe are dispatchers trained in the 
technique of trafhc movement—not policemen. 

In arriving at a final answer to the problem of trans- 
portation management no approach should be neglected. 
The problem is so important that it deserves the considera- 
tion of the best civilian and military thought i in the coun- 

. No promising ideas as to detailed organization, special 
opulence or practical techniques to facifinnne transporta- 
tion management should be discarded until they have 
been tested and found unsatisfactory. 

With regard to detailed organization for transportation 


TRANSPORTATION: 





THE FIFTH $63 
management, it 1s sugge sted that the increased emphi ISIS 
on highw ay transportation be recognized in the corps of 
engineers by enlarging the present responsibility of the 
GHQ engineer to include highway management and by 
changing his ey from “Director of Railways and Inland 
Waterways” t “Director of Transport ation.” In ordet 
to take care of his highway trafic control responsibility, 
the GHQ engineer should then be provided with a suit 
able trafhic scalf. In addition to this trafhe staff the high 
way section of the GHQ engineer should include an in 
formation division to collect, consolidate, 
road information; 


and disseminate 
a division charged with road construc 
tion and maintenance; and a bridge division 

Under the communications zone engineer there should 
be a Manager of Military Highways to function on at 
le ast an equi al footing with Ye Manager, Mili: iry R: vil 
way Service and the M anager of Inland Waterway Trans 
portation. The staff of such aM anager of Military High 
ways should be organized along lines similar to those of 
the highway section under the GHQ engineer. As 
operating agencies under the traffic staff of the M: naget 


c 


of Military Highways there should be available one ot 
more traffic battalions (each composed of a headquarters 
and service company and three or more sign-and-dispatch 
er companies ) , attached air corps units (to provide aur 
transportation for trafhc personnel), and attached signal 
corps units (to install and maintain communications and 
electrical equipment for trafic control ) 

Highway trafic in army could be handled by army 
traffic battalion operating under the command of the army 


engineer. 


an 


In the corps a trafhe company under the corps 
engineer should be provided tor trafhc control work. In 
the division the division engineer should be able to man 


age this function, if he were prov ided with a trafh« p latoon. 


. 





During the World War it was often necessary for a column to come to a halt while the officer 
in charge asked for directions from an MP. Proper traffic control should obviate these delays. 
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During the recent cay: in Belgium the wreckage of war strewed many a roadway to impede opera- 
tions. The picture shows a German column threading its way frontward through debris and refugees. 


A suitable agency somewhere in the Wat Department 
shoul | be de signated to investigate and adopt for the use 
of the entire army useful techniques in driver selection 
and tr aining developed recently in the military service or 
elsewhere. "A rigid system of driver licensing should be 
prescribed by che War De partment in order to weed out 
unfit or accident- -prone drivers. In order to insure that 
drivers are never required to operate their vehicles during 
periods too long for safe driving, it is sugge sted that exist- 
ing organizations be modified to prov ide an assistant driver 
for every vehicle. This assistant driver could in normal 
tims perform other duties, but in an emergency would 
be on hand to relieve the regular driver before he became 
so fatigued as to endanger the safety of his vehicle. 

Information as to accidents involving military vehicles 
should be collected and recorded with a view to facilitating 
the analysis of military accident data. Such information 
could be utilized in eliminating mechanical defects in 
vehicles, in correcting unsafe road conditions, in discover- 
ing dangerous driving practices, and in improving upon 
existing ‘military traffic regulations. 

The Adjutant General could materially assist in im- 
proving our organization for transportation management 
by setting up a personnel classification to provide selected 
officers and men specially qualified for service in this field. 
Existing civilian professional organizations would no 
doubt be glad to codperate in supplying the qualifications 
of their members. 

With regard to the development of equipment useful 
in transportation management, there is a whole field of 
useful military research yet unexplored. For example, a 








simple, inexpensive compass might be developed for i 
stallation in milit: ary vehicles we thus provide one answet 
to the problem of F keeping a driver from getting lost. 

A system of radio trafic control now in use on the New 
York approaches to the George Washington Bridge may 
afford particular advant: ges fee use in directing pellleery 
rail as well as highw: ay oe According to W illiam S. 
Halstead, who developed the radio unit upon which this 
system is based, “‘the device will re-route cars to secondary 
thoroughfares from crowded highways, thus preventing 
jams balese cars have a chance to pile up; change speed 
limits, speeding up or slowing down traffic in écrasiiance 
with road conditions which may change from hour to 
hour; detour traffic in case of fire or sicidene: direct and 
re-route through traffic at bottleneck city entrances, bridge 
approaches ond exits; and page doctors and others pro- 
ceeding on certain routes.” In its ultimate form Mr. Hal- 
stead expects that his system will make use of ultra-short 
wave short-distance radio. The small robot radio transmit- 
ting unit to be employed contains a magnetic steel tape 
recording unit which will make it possible to transmit any 
desired message to a moving motor column without 
danger of enemy interce ption. Messages can be tele- 
phoned to the small transmitters used. And once recorded 
on the steel tape these messages will be repeated until a 
new one is substituted or until erased by remote control 
over the connecting telephone line. A special military 
advantage of a radio control system of this kind is that it 
would make it possible for a trafic control post to operate 
under cover at a safe distance from fire directed at the road. 

Automatic trafic counters have been in use in civil 








This is a Sunday-afternoon traffic snarl on a highway in southern 
California. American traffic engineers are solving the problem. 
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practice for some time. It is possible that an inexpensive 
military adaptation of this device could be developed to 
assist trafhe control units to dispatch traffic so that the 
density of movements would in no case exceed the capac- 
ity of route or terminal facilities to absorb traffic. In this 
way it would be possible to regulate traffic flow so as to 
eliminate for the most part the danger of trafhc stoppages. 

Inasmuch as the traffic capacity of a transportation in- 
tersection at grade is roughly only as per cent 
of the total capacity of the routes leading into it, every 
grade intersection is potentially a bottleneck for traffic 
movements. Civilian engineers have solved this problem 
by providing grade separations at intersections which 
carry heavy rail or highway traffic. It is even more es- 
sential that the military engineer have means at his dis- 
posal to provide grade separations at important intersec- 
tions. For this reason there is a real need for the develop- 
ment of portable overpass equipment which could be trans- 
ported to vital locations with the same facility as exist- 
ing ponton bridge equipment. As a matter of fact, the 
military mA overpass equipment is much the 
same as for river-crossing equipment. For in a military 
sense a heavy stream - trafic may be as much of an 
obstacle to cross-trafhe as an unfordable stream of water. 

Route mapping and route reconnaissance must be 
speeded-up to match the tempo of lightning war. To 
meet this need it might be possible to develop a special 
road reconnaissance car which could trace out automatical- 
ly, and to scale, a graphical record of the route traversed 
and which could record mechanically such essential road 
information as time-distance between points, speed of 
travel, number of available traffic lanes, types and condi- 
tion of surface, width of shoulders, etc. It is theoretically 
possible to make a scale map of the route traversed by 
utilizing a gyro-compass and an odometer to control the 
movement of a pen in relation to a rotating drum. Road 
information might be indicated with special symbols 
placed on the drum by a typewriter key mechanism 
es by one member of the reconnaissance party. 

ime-distance between points could be indicated by a 
special clock which eadd automatically record time in- 
terval on the drum when actuated by an electrical or me- 
chanical switch. Speed of travel over all roads traversed 
could be obtained by utilizing a suitable type of recording 
speedometer, such as the Sangamo Tachograph, which is 
now deing used by commercial fleet operators to study the 
movements of their trucks. 

With regard to techniques applicable to transportation 
management, we are able to apply with only minor 
changes the best civilian eng in railway and water- 
way transportation. Military 1 ag transportation, 
however, presents problems which have no direct counter- 
part in civilian experience. For this reason there is indi- 
cated a vital need for special military tests, conducted on 
a rather elaborate scale, to provide basic factual data on 
which to build a scientific system of highway manage- 
ment. For example, we should lay out carefully planned 
experiments to test every ary fl expedient that may 
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facilitate movement at night without lights. Such experi- 
ments should include tests of various means to det: 
night blindness in drivers as well as a study of the physic. 
and psychological factors involved in directing traffic du: 
ing blackouts by using luminous signs. The redesign 
driver's cabs on military vehicles should be studied wit}, 
a view toward widening the driver's seat so that the drive; 
can observe the path of his left front wheel on the road 
while driving at night without lights. An incidental ad 
vantage of such a redesign is the provision of a seat large 
enough to permit the driver to sleep comfortably in th: 
cab during times when the situation may require him to 
stay with his vehicle for long periods without relief. 

It is of immediate importance that we conduct vehic 
headway tests under all possible conditions of operation 
in order to provide accurate information on which to base 
a revision of Leavenworth reference data on time lengths 
of columns. Such tests should be conducted with recruit 
drivers who have been selected and trained in accordance 
with the most enlightened system that the army can de- 
vise. In this way the information obtained will apply 
more accurately to the drivers we are soon to have than 
would be true if experienced military drivers were used. 

It is not possible to investigate the problem of trans- 
portation management without being impressed by the 
tremendous possibilities inherent in a system of manage- 
ment which will take full advantage of the speed of mod- 
ern transportation facilities. Our existing transportation 
organization did, of course, survive the “horse and buggy” 
era of our last active military experience. But this was pos- 
sible only because of the excellence of our general staff 
system in effecting the necessary coordination and because 
operations moved so slowly that there was enough time 
for this coordination to be effected. It is even possible that 
our present organization may muddle through in a stabi- 
lized or static situation. But it is certainly not adapted to 
the dynamic characteristics of lightning warfare. 

As a nation we have the capacity to excel any other 
country in the manufacture of high-speed transportation 
equipment. Our mastery in transportation is therefore 
not limited by the quantity of equipment which we can 
make available to support a national effort. It is seriously 
limited, however, by our ability to utilize this equipment 
without producing congestion. For this reason it is of vital 
importance that we take steps to place transportation man- 
agement on a satisfactory organizational basis. Once this 
is done, research and development of techniques for con- 
trolling transportation will follow automatically. 

Recent developments in warfare indicate that transpor- 
tation management is now as important as the four exist- 
ing command responsibilities. Moreover, nothing less 
than the coérdination of all transportation under one head 
both in the zone of the interior and the theater of opera- 
tions can guarantee uninterrupted movements in a serious 
emergency. These are fundamental principles on which 
must be based a system of transportation management 
that will provide a sure and satisfactory answer to the 


challenge of lightning war. 


— 











By Captain Fairfax Downey 


Such was the unusual order issued the other day at sev- 
eral posts. The newly-formed Morale Division of the 
Adjutant General’s Office was anxious to know what 
songs our big new Army, mobilized for national defense, 
ae. sing. Accordingly it took a poll, asking enlisted 
men to express their preference. Strange as that procedure 
may seem in the Army where you take it and like it, 
nothing else would do in the case of songs. For while the 
command, “By the numbers, sing, may be given, the 
singing won't be much unless the rank and file have 
picked the numbers. 

When the tabulators had pulled down to a walk from 
a Gallup, results of the vote were disclosed as follows: 

First choice was The Star-Spangled Banner. It isn’t al- 
together easy to sing, this grand national anthem of ours, 
but nothing stirs American hearts more. Other patriotic 
selections were: America (“My country ‘tis of thee’’), 
| Am an American, and God Bless America, that song 
which Sergt. Irving Berlin wrote back in 1918 and put 
away against another me of need. That the Army, like 
V irgil, would sing of arms and the man was indicated 
by he vote for My Buddy, You're in the Army Now 
(the bugle march tune in which the soldier resigns himself 
to the inevitable) and the field artillery’s Caisson Song, 
the popularity of which no amount of motorization can 
dim. Horsey, too, were two other selections: The Last 
Round-Up and Home on the Range. Best for close harm- 
ony was Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. As for the 
girl they left behind them, she was mentioned only in 
Ob, Susannah, the song that moved the covered wagons 
across the plains. 

This poll will serve as a guide for the contents of an 
Army Song book, planned for publication. It is the first 
step in an extensive program for mass and rout march 
singing at the training camps which acknowledge the 
high value of singing as builder of morale and esprit de 
corps. Recent events abroad had stressed the military im- 
portance of singing. Correspondents reported of the de- 
bacle in France that the French marched to war almost 
without a song. No longer did the stirring strains of the 
Marseillaise carry a nation to victory. On the other hand, 
the Germans had, among other things, done some highly 
efficient singing. 

Our own experience in the previous war led Gen. Frank- 
lin Bell to px 2 in 1918: “A singing army is a fighting 
army,” and Gen. Leonard Wood went so far as to add 


that it is just as essential for soldiers to know how to sing 
as to shoot. 


Therefore, singing ranks high among the activities and 
facilities the Mor i Division will foster and supervise at 
the training camps—a program including athletics, li 
braries, service clubs, amateur dramatics, motion pictures, 
post exchanges and publications. The poll’s song list will 
grow rapidly. As always the Army will sing eer old 
River, Old Black Joe, Auld Lang 
Syne. Troops from the South will mix in some of the 
ringing old hymns and Negro spirituals than which there 
is no bbesenr harmony. Our past wars will contribute. From 
the Revolution, Yankee Doodle, that derisive catch taught 
us by the British and turned against them. From 1812 
the already-listed Star-Spangled Banner whose a 
Francis Scott Key composed to fit the tune of an old 
E nglish drinking song while he was held prisoner in an 
enemy frigate engaged in bombarding one of the Balti- 
more forts. From the Civil War, Julia Ward Howe's 
Battle Hymn of the Republic tor which a magazine had 
paid her all of $4. The Spanish War's There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight. Quite a few from the 
World War: The Long, Long Trail, K-K-K-Katy, Pack 
Up Your Troubles, The Last Long Mile, Ob, How I 
Hate to Get Up in the Morning. Service songs like The 
Infantry, the Infantry; The Infantry, Kings of the High- 
way, and The Marine Song will be augmented by regi- 
mental ditties. 


favorites as Swanee 


Such ribald alterations will be made to the words of 
some songs that modest generals, hearing a battalion on 
the sence, will blush ond take cover. These will even 
be some modern swing music sung, for some of the fast 
tunes make good marching songs. All these predictions, 
while fairly safe bets, are subject to change without notice 
by the soldier who, rolls his own. 
could have foretold that the British 
expedition ary force, going about its brief, grim business 
in Flanders, would elect to chant that refrain from ‘ 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
It's Off to Work We gor 

Singing in the camps will not be left to develop of its 
own accord. It can’t be; too many men are extraordinarily 
shy and backward about singing. Doubtless it will be ef- 
ficiently organized along the lines of the last war except 
that this time it will be conducted entirely under milit: ry 
supervision. The activities of the civilian organizations, 
who took charge in 1918, will be supplemental. Noted 
singers and song leaders already have volunteered. Lead- 
ers will also probably be found in the draft contingents. 


With their pitch pipes and megaphones, they, in more 


as has been said, 
Who for instance, 


‘Snow 


Heigh Ho, Heigh Ho, 
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ways than one, will be the key men of the whole move- 
ment as they were before. | 

In the First World War camps, organized singing was 
at first tolerated only as a recreation. Sceptics snorted that 
such carryings-on were useless; that the men would 
sing anyway. The fact remained that they would not. 
America had forgotten how to sing. The domination of 
American music by several generations of European vit- 
cuosi with formidable names had made an audience nation 
out of us. Just as many of us had become accustomed to 
sitting in the grandstands to watch sports—which was re- 
flected in the poor physical examinations recorded for 
thousands of recruits—so the majority was on the musical 
sidelines. 

Veteran song leaders took hold. Under the auspices 
of the Music Department of the National War Work 
Council, they began training others in that art. Persuad- 
ing a lot of men to forget their shyness, open up their 
throats and let go with a more or less musical noise is no 
mean feat. It takes personality-plus, a smile that isn’t 

hony, hainds that can “talk” and a voice like that of the 
Bull of Bashan to sound the starting note and set an 
example. Students were taught to beat the various tempi 
clearly and vigorously. (When a leader finishes a good 
session on the rostrum he has done his calesthenics for 
the day.) At Camp Zachary Taylor, as many as four men 
per battery were detailed for this training. ‘Altogether a 
rand total of 30,000 leaders for the Army, Navy, and 
farine Corps—and for the nurses, too—were turned out. 

They went forth to the camps and cantonments and 
did their stuff. Regiments with harmony, solo, and 
mouth organ squads in their ranks carried themselves 
through “the last long mile.” At Camp Dix on the hike 
to the rifle range, many recruits had been reporting 
sore feet at sick call. After singing on the march was 
started, there was a notable decline in foot cases, and the 
camp commandant offered to write a paper for the Med- 
ical Corps entitled: “Singing as a Cure for Blisters.” 

The words of The Star-Spangled Banner wete posted in 
barracks, and probably for the first time in our history 
large groups of men were able to sing our anthem without 
nine out of ten murmuring: 

Ob, say can you see 
Ta-te-tum-tum-tum-ta. 

At Camp Upton, a song leader solved a problem that 

was baffling the commandant. He took on 2,000 round- 
up evaders, tough babies who had been resisting any sort 

discipline, and actually got them singing Glory, Glory 
Hallelujah at the top of their lungs. Thereafter they de- 
cided to put on the uniform and started soldiering more 
or less. There is a pretty story of two transports sailing for 
France, one with troops aboard, the other with a con- 
tingent of Army nurses. As the ships steamed out, sol- 
diers and nurses serenaded each other back and forth. 
Oddly enough, no buck private, scanning the i intervening 
ocean with chagrin, seems to have pers. Ie off with Ob, 
bring back my bonnie to me. 

Song competitions were staged. Massed choruses were 
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assernbled. One of 42,000 dealt local echoes a blow fro:., 
which they probably have not yet recovered. During th. 
year 1918 there was a total attendance of 37 million .; 
soldier gatherings in American camp recreation huts an! 
mess halls where the main, and often the only, attractio; 

was mass singing. Both in this country and in the A.E | 

it was repeatedly observed what wonders lively marching 
songs and the simple songs of home can do for morale 

for fatigue, and for war nerves. Nor was singing less ef 
fective in the let-down following the Armistice. It stood 
the Army of Occupation i in good stead and helped make 
tolerable the weary time Bs waiting at demobilization 
camps. At one, troops turned out even for 7:30 A.M. 
sings. 

Such is the impressive record of twenty-two years ago. 
But now, it may be asked, does modern warfare with | its 
motorization and its mechanization and its blitzkrieg y 
technique affect singing. Even if it isn’t drowned out, is 
there any time for it in front zones? In the Norman in- 
vasion of England—that successful one—the troubadour 
Tallefer rode into the Battle of Hastings singing the 
Song of Roland, juggling his sword and bringing it down 
on Saxon pates. The white-clad armies of Louis XIV 
flung the chant, Marlbrough S'en Vat'en Guerre, in the 
teeth of that almost invincible English general. It survived 
two centuries to become the ballad We Won't be Home 
Until Morning, and to swing exhausted columns into ac- 
tion against the troops of the Kaiser. The song, Aupres de 
Ma Blonde (I'm Fond of My Blondy, Tin Pan Alley 
might translate it), could, according to the custom of some 
regiments, be started only by an officer and only in time 
of dire need. As late as 1926 it was still being bestowed on 
classes called to the colors as an accolade. Much of the 
A.E.F. learned it in 1918. But in 1940 the poilu sang little 
or nothing. Apparently Madelon, taught this writer by a 
jolly French battery commander in a dugout east of 
Verdun, didn’t live there anymore. 

The German Army, also with a long-established sing- 
ing tradition, far from allowing it to perish gave it new 
life with the Polen Lied. The latter, on which Propaganda 
Chief Goebbels himself is said to have collaborated, brings 
in a Wacht Am Rbine motif, with long notes to be held 
by the chorus while the band comes in with assorted 
flourishes. These tunes were called by the Germans “two 
invisible divisions” which struck powerful blows in the 
rout of the Allies. 

Highly mechanized though the German forces are, 
the bulk of them still does considerable foot-slogging. 
How singing lifted them along was described by an As- 
sociated Press correspondent who watched the crossing 
of the Schelde River in Antwerp. On a hot day a weary 
column approached the pontoon bridge thrown over that 
river. As the vanguard moved up, a radio truck drew 
alongside. Out of its loudspeakers “blared a snappy march. 
Instantly the column’s tenseness relaxed, its weariness 
seemed to fall away. The men began to sing and whistle, 
swinging ahead with renewed vigor. 

These radio trucks accompanied the German army in 
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ill its campaigns, furnishing music for troops on the 
march. At halts men clustered around them to sing 
and to hear broadcasts from home which included even 
news of their families for soldiers of the command. 

War-time singing has not been confined to the Euro- 
pean armies. A letter from an American in China imparts 
information which is surprising since we do not think 
of the Chinese as singers. “China,” he wrote, “has set 
her battle-cry to music. Singing has had a lot to do with 
national morale.” 

So today in our Army camps, old and new, throats are 
being cleared. Bands are tuning up to accompany massed 
choruses. After “Retreat” soldiers are reaching under their 
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cots for banjos and ukuleles (which sometimes can be 
pretty deadly weapons, too). Songs rise, old favorites or 
perhaps new ones, written for an occasion, for one of the 
arms of the service or for a regiment. The Germans 
sprung nothing novel on us when they composed war 
songs to order. Back in 1812 Samuel Woodworth, author 
of The Old Oaken Bucket, wrote The Patriotic Diggers 
which made dirt fly on the New York harbor fortifications. 
To date George M. Cohan has not turned out an Over 
Here—but he might. 

It cannot be denied that the vital force of an army is its 
spirit. Songs make that flame burn brightly. They are, in 
truth, “invisible divisions” thrown into the line. 


WwW YN ¥ 


The Leader 
Discipline must not be confounded with the snappy drill of troops and 
can, moreover, not be attained by means of it . . . One must work from 


the inside and not from the outside. The soul cannot be disciplined 


through the body. Archduke John, in Drill or Training. 
y y 7 
There are very few generals, because most of them visualize too much: 
either too much danger or else too much success. They usually lack a 
sober recognition of the attainable. It is easy to issue orders for an “anni- 
hilation,” but the question remains whether or not it is possible. 


cone ide Ludendorff. 


. . . The Brigadier . . . had ticked him off that afternoon, because 
he was wearing a light-colored shirt; but no fault had been found with 
his Lewis Gun team organization, and, as he remarked, it wouldn’t make 
much odds what sort of a shirt he was wearing in a week or two. Neither 
Durley nor I had ever been favored with a word from our Brigadier, 
perhaps because our shirts were the orthodox color. It was odd, how 
seldom those graduated autocrats found time to realize that a few kind 
words could make a platoon commander consider them jolly good 


Generals. Siegfried Sassoon, Memories of an Infantry Officer. 


7 7 7 
. most officers are not natural born leaders; yet I am certain that 
through a collective effort to teach the subject systematically and an 
earnest purpose continually to improve this teaching, many officers may 
acquire leadership. 
Brigadier General Perry L. Miles in THE INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
7 7 A 
A leader must learn, usually through the actual handling of men, that 
there is a way of requiring attention to business without offensiveness 
and that there is a way of getting one’s followers to do a thing not only 
willingly but enthusiastically with everything that is in them. 
Brigadier General Perry L. Miles in THE INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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By Captain Paul W. Thompson 


Corps of Engineers 


As far as the Big Picture is concerned, there has alre: ady 
been a great deal written about blitzkrieg in both the 
military and the popular press. All who read the Sunday 
supplements have seen many a map with big black 
arrows on it to show the multiple envelopment, battles 
of annihilation, and guesses, good and bad, on what is 
going to happen next. So much for the Big Picture. It 
will not again be mentioned in what follows. 

Meanwhile, details of what we may term the Little 





Picture have begun to drift in. So far, the chief source 
of these is the German military journals. During recent 
months, these magazines have carried a number of ac- 
counts of individual action in the Polish Campaign. 
Usually these are in the form of personal-experience 
stories by participating officers. Invariably, complete de- 
tails are lacking. And almost invariably some important 
details must be discerned through the haze of sentimental 
and propagandist remarks. Nevertheless, these glimpses 
of battle are most interesting—and indeed valuable. The 
three accounts which follow have been to a considerable 
extent reworked. One deals mainly with infantry, and 
the other two with units of other arms. In all of them 
there is many a lesson for combat troops of any arm. 


The Almost-Lost Regiment 


BACKGROUND. The main Polish forces, after being 
driven into a narrow area between the Vistula and 
Bzura Rivers, surrendered on September 18 and 19. 
The week preceding the surrender had witnessed one 
crisis after another, with the issue frequently in fine 
balance. The German Eighth Army (Blaskowitz ), at- 
tacking north along the line of the Bzura, had borne 
the brunt of the Polish counterattacks. Meanwhile, the 
left wing of the German Tenth Army (von Reiche- 


nau ), having attempted unsuccessfully to take Warsaw, 
had turned to the east, attacked the Poles from that 
direction, relieved the pressure on the Eighth Army, 
and all but sealed the narrow gap along the Vistula 
which finally constituted the only outlet from the trap. 


On the night of September 14, the staff of the 12th 
Infantry Regiment (von Reichenau’s Tenth Army) was 
at Zaborow (map 1), relaxing in luxury. For the first 
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time since they had crossed the border two weeks before 
the officers were sleeping in beds. Regimental HQ had 
been set up in an old and beautiful Polish castle, until 
recently a resort for vacationing Warsawians, and until 
still more recently a haven for refugees. The days follow- 
ing September 14 would have been memorable simply 
because of the beds, had they not shortly become more 
memorable because of the further course of events. 

Before shouldering our regiment out of its castle of ease 
and into the unpronounceable woods ahead, let us review 
the general organization and nomenclature of this Ger- 
man infantry regiment. 

The regiment consists of three battalions (twelve com- 
panies) : a howitzer company (13th); an AT company 
(14th); a signal platoon; and a cavalry detachment. 
Each battalion has three rifle companies and one MG 
company. The companies are numbered consecutively 
through the battalions—the 4th, 8th, and 12th being the 
MG companies. The howitzer company has two platoons 
of light howitzers, and one platoon of heavy howitzers. 
The AT company has three platoons of 37-mm. guns. 

On the day in question, September 14, the 12th Infan- 
try, with one battalion of divisional artillery (three bat- 
teries) attached, was covering the right flank of the Tenth 
Army. Elements of the Tenth Army were moving east, 
attacking the all-but-surrounded Polish forces along the 
Bzura. And thus the mission of the 12th Infantry con- 
sisted of guarding against interference from the north. 
The map shows the general disposition of the regiment 
at this time. 

The next day, September 15, about 4:00 P.M. a divi- 
sion order stated that the battle to annihilate the Polish 
forces was continuing; that the division had the mission 
of protecting against sorties from Modlin and Warsaw; 
4 that the 12th Infantry was to advance north through 
the Puszcza woods (map 2) to the Vistula, thus to cut off 
the one remaining avenue of escape for the entrapped 
Poles. 

In the hours following receipt of the division order 
reports came in from different reconnaissance units. Weak 
enemy forces had been observed east and north of the 
Puszcza woods. Scattered enemy units had also been en- 
countered within the area Leoncin—Polski—Gniewnie- 
wice. Throughout the whole reconnoitered area—and on 
this point all reports were in emphatic agreement—the 
roads were nothing but ruts in deep, fine sand. Accord- 
ing to the reports, the roads were passable for infantry 
and cavalry; impassable for anything else. 

At 8:00 p.m. the regimental order was issued. It said 
that the regiment would advance from Leszno, over Gorki 
and Zamosc, cross the Puszcza woods, and cut off any 
enemy forces seeking to escape toward Warsaw a 
the narrow gap between the woods and the Vistula. The 
time for beginning the advance was set at 10:00 A.M. next 
morning. If any staff officer tossed in his bed that night, 
it was because of his concern over the prospective poor 
roads rather than over the prospective weak enemy. (As 
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it turned out, the roads stayed poor, but the enemy did 
not stay weak.) | 
At 10:00 A.M. the next morning, the regiment moved 
out in a rain which showed no sign of abating. The 
movement was in two columns, details of which follow: 
Right (main ) column 
Route: Gorki—Polesie 
Composition: Cavalry detachment 
Infantry detachment 


Ist Company 
I vlatoon light howitzers 


1 platoon AT guns 


1st Battalion 

1 platoon heavy howitzers 
1 field artillery battalion 

1 platoon AT guns 


sth Company 
Regimental staff and signal platoon 
6th Company 
8th Company 


13th Company ( -) 
14th Company ( ) 
7th Company 

2d Battalion (——) 
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Map 2 


Left column 
Route: Zamosc—Polesie 


Composition: 3d Battalion 
1 platoon light howitzers 
1 platoon AT guns 
3d Battery, F.A. battalion 


Reconnaissance detachments were sent out ahead of 
each column. Contact between columns, and between 
regiment and division, was to be by radio. 

he sandy roads turned out to be as tough going as the 
scouts had said they would. However, in the en 
infantry division many vehicles are still horse-drawn. 
And to that circumstance can be traced the fact that the 
12th Infantry was able to advance at all. The motor ve- 
hicles were often helpless as far as their own power was 
concerned. Sometimes the assembled manpower of the 
troops could push and pull them forward. But at many 
critical spots it was a case of hitching the horses to the 
trucks, The real savers-of-the-day were the heavy draft 
horses of the artillery batteries. 

The main column made its slow way through the 
Kampinos woods and across the flats and through Gorki 
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without incident; that is, without incident other thay 
the continuing incident of trouble with the roads. The 
2d Battery of the artillery battalion went into Position 
in a farmyard just north of Gorki, with the mission coy. 
ering the march of the column through the Puszcz. 
woods. At the northern edge of the flats, where the road 
climbed to the higher elevations of the Puszcza wood; 
the going was especially difficult. Here it was necessary 
to corduroy the road; and to that end, groups of local in- 
habitants were commandeered and sent out with orders 
to come back with bunches of fir saplings and branches. 
This expedient, plus the use of oes horses in fours. 
sixes, and even in eights, enabled the column to gain the 
entrance to the Puszcza woods. 

About 1:00 P.M. the advance guard of the main col- 
umn (1st Company) occupied Polesie, after brushing 
aside weak enemy resistance. The rest of the column was 
pushing and pulling its way through the woods to the 
south. At this time, apparently, it still looked as if the 
regiment would be able to accomplish its mission in more 
or less routine fashion. 

About 3:00 P.M., as the regimental staff approached 
the northern edge of the woods, a radio message (the 
first) came in from the 3d Battalion: “Seriously engaged 
at Zamosc. Advance blocked.” This message was the 
first indication that things might not go exactly accord- 
ing to plan. A further complication was that the message 
arrived at a time when the regimental commander had 
ridden forward to Polesie. And so the adjutant handed 
the message to the next-in-command, the commander of 
the 2d Battalion. 

On receiving the message, this battalion commander 
displayed the initiative which is a characteristic of German 
troop leaders. He assembled his battalion (less 5th Com- 
pany) and marched immediately on Zamosc, with the 
thought of relieving the 3d Battalion. These battalions 
were to be heard from, but were not to be seen by the 
regimental commander, for the next three days. 

































By evening the situation confronting the regiment was 
already looking bad. The 2d Battalion was holding a 
line extending roughly from Cisowie to Zamosc, and was 
being heavily attacked from the west. The 3d Battalion 
had managed to extricate itself from the engagement near 
Zamosc (probably as a result of the diversion provided 
by the approach of the 2d Battalion) , and had withdrawn 
to the vicinity of Gorki. This withdrawal had involved 
the sacrifice of most of the battalion vehicles. At Gorki 
the battalion had apparently made contact with the 2d 
Battery of the artillery battalion. Meanwhile, the main 
column had assembled in Polesie, where throughout the 
afternoon it had been under attack from the west. The 
forces defending themselves in Polesie now consisted of: 
the regimental staff; 1st Battalion; 5th Company; 1 = 
(howitzer) Company, less 1 platoon; 14th (AT) 
Company, less 1 platoon; the regimental cavalry detach- 
ment; and the artillery battalion, less 2d and 3d Batteries. 

All during the afternoon the signal platoon had been 
making desperate efforts to contact division by radio, 
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but had failed owing to bad weather. As night came 
on, however reception improved, and finally a message 
from division came in. The regiment was informed that 
the divisional reconnaissance detachment had been at- 
cached to the 12th Infantry, and was now awaiting orders 
at such-and-such a place (apparently a point near Leszno). 
An officer-messenger—a means of communication often 
used in the Polish Campaign—was then dispatched to- 
ward Leszno with an order requiring the reconnaissance 
detachment to be in Grabina by morning, and from there 
to make contact with the 3d Battalion in Gorki. Since 
the German divisional reconnaissance detachment is 
quite a formidable unit, news of this attachment must 
have come as a great relief to our regimental commander. 
At dawn on September 17, after a relatively unevent- 
ful night, the Poles resumed their attacks on Polesie from 
the west. About 7:00 a.M., the 2d Battalion reported 
that it was still holding the line Cisowie-Zamosc against 
attacks from the west. The same message said that the 
3d Battalion in Gorki was now being attacked from the 
Kampinos woods; and that to date nothing had been 
heard from the divisional reconnaissance detachment. (It 
later developed that the reconnaissance detachment had 
itself become engaged in a desperate fight near Lubiec. 
In fact, the detachment never reached the regiment in 
time to be of any material help in the dificult situations 
that followed. ) “Meanwhile, the attacks against Polesie 
were now coming from the south as well as from the west. 
The general aspects of this situation (late morning, 
September 17) are indicated on map 2. By now it was 
clear to the regimental commander that not only was his 
regiment as a whole isolated, but that his units in Polesie 
were isolated from the rest of his regiment. The colonel 
must have sensed that his regiment had stepped in front 
of a major Polish movement. The situation was made the 
worse by the difficulty of maintaining radio contact with 
division. 

During the afternoon scout patrols operating to the 
north of Polesie reported that the road running along the 
Vistula through Wilkows-Polski was jammed with enemy 
columns moving to the east. This road led from the 
mouth of the Bzura to Modlin, and was obviously be- 
ing used by Poles escaping from the trap of the Bzura. 
The mission of the regiment had been to prevent such an 
escape. But of course full accomplishment of that mission 
was no longer possible. However, the regiment began 
immediately to interdict the road with fire from its artil- 
lery battery and from its howitzer platoons. Reports as 
to the movements on the road were meanwhile radioed 
repeatedly to the division. At 6:00 P.M. the appearance 
of a squadron of bombers showed that the division had 
received the messages. 

The bombers first gave their attention to helping the 
hard-pressed battalions of the 12th Infantry, cruising 
over the woods and dropping bombs on the attacking 
Poles. Then the bombers turned to the road and bombed 
it to such effect that the enemy abandoned his attempts 
to use it. From then on, most of the enemy movements 
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were directly overland, through the woods. But the 
regiment was powerless to interfere seriously with these 
movements, since by now almost every last man was in the 
line, helping to repulse the constant attacks. 

During the early evening (still September 17) two 
messages from division came through. One of them 
(6:30 P.M.) requested advice as to where ammunition 
and food supplies could be dropped. The other (8:00 
P.M.) ordered the battalions to hold their positions, and 
advised that another division was marching north to their 
relief. Meanwhile, casualties were increasing, and the 
care of the wounded (and of the few prisoners which were 
being taken) became a serious problem. 

The second night of isolation was a busy one. On the 
front line, soldiers relieved one another and in between 
times caught snatches of sleep as they could. At the 
regimental CP, messages came in in a steady stream— 
an attack here, an enemy movement there, requests for 
help, reports as to losses, and many another me ssage. The 
woods on all sides seemed full of Polish troops moving to 
the east. During the night a few of the Poles infiltrated 
into the positions, there to be made prisoners after an 
alarm which caused everyone, even to the buglers at 
regimental HQ, to turn out with rifles in hand. 

The morning of September 18 found the units in 
Polesie disposed in a ring around the village, in order 
about as follows: to the south and southeast, 5th Com- 
pany; to the east, 1st Company; to the northeast, one 
platoon 3d Company; to the north, 2d Company; to the 
northeast, 3d Company less 1 platoon; to the east and 
southeast, cannoneers and others. The 3d Company had 
been designated as the regimental reserve 

Throughout the morning of September 18 the Polish 
attacks continued and, although they were repulsed, the 
ammunition situation began to look serious. Meanwhile, 
many casualties were following from the pot-shots of 
snipers hidden in the treetops. The German defense 
against these snipers finally took the form of direct fire 
from the infantry howitzers into the tops of trees. Small 
round holes began to appear in the foliage, and before 
long the fire from snipers had all but ceased. 

During the morning two items of encouraging news 
came in over the radio. The first concerned a successful 
assault by which the 2d Battalion had reached the road 
junction west of Zamosc and had recaptured many of the 
vehicles abandoned by the 3d Battalion. The second 
concerned the relief division, the advance elements of 
which had entered the Kampinos woods that morning. 
Acting on these items of information, the regimental 
commander radioed an order for the 2d and 3d Bat- 
talions to attack to the north through the Puszcza woods 
with a view to joining forces with his units in Polesie. 

But despite the encouraging developments elsewhere, 
things around Polesie were approaching the desperate 
stage. The chief danger was the shortage of ammunition. 
This, indeed, was becoming critical just as the attacks 
from the north, west, and southwest were reaching maxi- 
mum ferocity. Urgent messages advised division of the 
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situation, and at 11:20 A.M. the reply was received: 
“Hold on. Tanks are on the way. Help from the air is 
coming.” 

At 3:30 P.M., just as the supply of ammunition was 
about to run com letely out, the airplanes — and 
dropped the nee ed replenishments. The planes then 
turned upon the attackers, unloading on red. their sticks 
of bombs. After this help in the nick of time, the attacks 
of the Poles slackened a fete i in intensity, and the pauses 
between their attacks grew longer. 

Meanwhile, the and 3d Battalions had launched 
their attack to the north. Ic proceeded very slowly, and 
came almost to a complete halt in front of Hill go, a mile 
and a half south of Polesie. By 5:00 P.M. a few scattered 
elements of the attacking battalions had broken through 
to Polesie, but the mass of the units was still held up in 
front of the hill. As a further encouraging interlude, a 
single armored car (perhaps from the relief division) 
S through the enemy lines and rolled into Polesie 
as night was falling. 

As the units at Polesie tightened their lines for the 
third night of isolation, the situation still had its elements 
of danger. But the real crisis had been dissolved. It 
seemed certain now that it would be only a matter of 
hours before the 12th Infantry would be reunited, and 
only a few hours more before the relief division would 
be at Polesie. By this time, in fact, developments in the 
Big Picture were also hastening the relief of our be- 
leaguered regiment. The issue along the Bzura had been 
decided, pe the Polish armies gathered there now were 
surrendering en masse. The troubles of the 12th Infantry 
were almost over. 
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The historian of this action (apparently the adjutar: 
of the 12th Infantry) does not detail the events o: 
September 19—the day on which relief came to the reg 
ment. He mentions the fact that on the morning of th. 
1gth the enemy attacks had grown relatively weak. An 
then he skips to September 20, the day the regiment wa: 
reunited with its division at Komorow. 

It appears that by the time it was relieved the regiment 
had taken about 350 prisoners, seven of whom were of. 
ficers. Two of these were of especial interest—one be- 
cause of who he was; the other because of what he car- 
ried. The first officer was identified as a colonel, com- 
manding a regiment of the Pilsudski Light Infantry. 
This was proof that the 12th Infantry had been up 
against the élite of the Polish Army. The other interest- 
ing prisoner turned out to be a paymaster, and he carried 
with him a box. The box contained the interesting and 
tidy sum of 352,000 zloty. 

After comparing notes, questioning prisoners, and 
making a general after-the-fact survey of their gq-hour 
Battle of Isolation, officers of the 12th Infantry concluded 
that the force which had all but engulfed them must have 
been a Polish division. They insist that it was a division 
that was withdrawing in good order, still well organized 
and equipped, and still operating at full combat ef- 
ficiency. Their belief as to its élite-ness has been noted. 
All this being the case, the 12th Infantry probably owes 
its escape from engulfment not only to its own last-ditch 
resistance, but also to the fact that the chief object of the 
retreating division was to reach the bridge at Modlin— 
not to annihilate a regiment which stood partly in the 

ay. 


Trouble at Ilza 


BACKGROUND. The German Tenth Army (von 
Reichenau ), with a mission no less comprehensive than 
destruction of the main Polish army, crossed the border 
opposite Oppeln at 5:30 A.M. on September 1. With- 
in a few days, the line of the Warta had been turned, 
and the Polish divisions were in precipitous flight to- 
ward the Vistula. The problem was to cut off this 
retreat. And to that end, panzer divisions poured 
through the gaps and pushed ahead, far into enemy 
territory. Ordinary infantry divisions, making re- 
markable forced marches, followed close behind, con- 
solidating the thin lines established by the armored 
units. By September 8 the Polish army had been ges- 
prengt (blasted ). Four divisions of that army were near 
Radom, seeking desperately to break through the thin 
armored cordon that stood between them and the safety 
of the Vistula. Meanwhile, German infantry divisions 
were approaching from the south. It was a race against 
time. 


Anyone who thinks of the Polish Campaign—‘the 
campaign of the eighteen days” —as an we ie series 


of precisely coordinated and uniformly successful German 
operations should consider the case of the colonel whose 
simple reconnaissance mission turned into a brush with 
the main Polish forces. 

This colonel commanded (and the past tense is used 
advisedly, since in this action he died, pistol in hand) 
a motorized cavalry regiment, reinforced. Full details of 
the organization and equipment of his command are not 
available. But the elements pertinent to this account con- 
sisted of a motorcycle battalion (three companies) , a bat- 
talion (five companies), a detachment of field artille 
a detachment ra AA artillery, and a platoon of light 
tanks. All units were completely motorized. 

The general situation arose on September 8, and ma 
be traced on map 3. The division was marching fans | 
over the route Ostrowiec—Sienno—CR four miles north 
of Sienno—Lipsko—Zwolen. The cavalry regiment was 
out in front reconnoitering. The leading element of the 
regiment—the motorcycle battalion—had moved out 
the night before, and by 6:30 A.M. of this date (Septem- 
ber 8) it was atrote Pa Paws At this point, the 


commander of the motorcycle attalion received an order 
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from the regimental commander, and the day’s chain of 
special situations was thereby put in motion. 

The order just mentioned required the motorcycle bat- 
talion to take up at once a position guarding against at- 
tack from the northwest, north, and northeast. An hour 
later, the battalion was: (1) reinforced through the at- 
tachment of a battery of field artillery; (2) made the 
advance guard of the regiment; and (3) ordered to re- 
verse its direction of march and move on Skaryszew by 
wav of Ilza. At 11:00 A.M. the march toward Ilza was 
under way, and the battalion commander was at the CR 
north of Sienno hearing the regimental commander ex- 
plain that the new plan was to intercept the retreating 
Poles just east of Radom. 

Reference now should be made to map 4. At 11:50 
A.M., as the leading element of the motorcycle battalion 
(the 6th Company) emerged from Pilatka. it received 
weak fire from the “Alte Schanze,” a low hill just east of 
Ilza. At the same time, an enemy column was observed 
moving eastward on the road Ilza—Chwalowice. The da 
was hot, there was no wind, and the land was dry. Thus 
the slightest movement of vehicles on the dirt roads be- 
trayed itself through clouds of thick dust. The battalion 
commander made his decision on the spot. The moving 
column to the north would be taken under artillery and 
machine-gun fire, while the 6th Company proceeded to 
brush aside resistance on the Alte Schanze. 

The 6th Company, in fact, was already well along to- 
ward the accomplishment of its special mission. Immedi- 
ately on receiving fire, the company had abandoned its 
motorcycles (piling them into the ditches at either side 
of the road) and had moved to the attack. After advanc- 
ing a few hundred yards, however, the attackers were 
brought to a halt by machine-gun and rifle fire which had 
greatly increased in intensity. The attackers began to dig 
in. 

Meanwhile, and before the incident at the Alte 
Schanze, the regimental commander had decided to oc- 
cupy Hill 241 to the west of Ilza, thinking thus to se- 
cure the march against attacks from the south and south- 
west. To this end he had detached one company (the 2d) 
from the main body, and had sent it toward Hill 241 by 
the unimproved road south of the road Pilatka—Ilza. He 
had then driven forward to Pilatka, there to find the lively 
action described above in progress. It was apparent at 
once that the 2d Company would never be able to reach 
Hill 241. It was also apparent that the motorcycle detach- 
ment was in for a tough fight. Accordingly, the regi- 
mental commander ordered (by radio?) the 2d Company 
attached to the motorcycle battalion for the purpose of en- 

ging in a coérdinated attack on the enemy positions. 
t was now almost 1:00 P.M., and in the meantime the 
situation had been personally reconnoitered by the division 
commander (who had contributed the observation that 
the resistance appeared weak to him, and shouldn’t cause 
much delay). 

Shortly after 1:00 P.M., the coordinated attack got 
under way: the 6th Company was to resume its advance 
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Map 3 


against the Alte Schanze; the 2d Company was to en- 
velop the enemy south flank; and one eel of the 5th 
Company was to occupy Hill 246 in order to cover the 
interval between the 6th and sth Companies. The regi- 
mental CP was established in a house near the western 
exit of Pilatka. 

At 2:40 P.M. the regimental commander was consider- 
ing two reports. One from the 2d Company reported 
the movement of an enemy column southward through 
Blaziny at 1:15 P.M. The other, from the commander of 
the motorcycle battalion, reported the failure of the new 
attack, and contained a recommendation that the rest of 
the regiment be employed to retrieve the situation. The 
regimental commander took stock of the circumstances. 
The motorcycle battalion, plus its attached company 
(the 2d) was engaged, not able to advance; one machine- 
gun company (the 8th) was engaged, supporting the at- 
tack; his artillery detachment was engaged, supporting 
the attack and firing on targets of opportunity; the rest of 
the provisional battalion [1st, 3d, and 4th (MG) Com- 
panies], and platoon of tanks, was halted under cover 
east of Pilatka. He decided to use the rest of the pro- 
visional battalion in a further effort to envelope the enemy 
south flank. 

The commander of the provisional battalion received 
his orders near the eastern exit of Pilatka at 3:00 p.m. He 
was to entruck his three companies at once and move 
against the enemy south flank over the route: RJ east of 
Pilatka—western exit of Maziarze—Kotlarka—Blaziny. 
He decided to provide against contingencies by occupying 
Hill 206 with his machine-gun company (the 4th). 

The provisional battalion moved out in the order: 1st 


Company, 4th Company, 3d Company. The 1st Com- 
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Map 4 


pany sent out a point (which it followed at short in- 
terval), but thought it unnecessary to reconnoiter far in 
advance. This thought turned out to be highly convenient 
to the enemy, who happened to be occupying the woods 
southeast of Kotlarka in considerable strength. The bat- 
talion commander had decided to observe the progress of 
the movement from Hill 206. 

By shortly after 4:00 p.M., the 1st Company had 
reached the eastern exit of Blaziny, where it halted in 
order to reconnoiter the route through the settlement. 
Meanwhile, all had not been going according to plan. 
The 4th Company had not received its orders, or had not 
construed them properly, and had kept its place in the 
column instead of branching off to occupy Hill 206. The 
3d Company was bringing up the rear. 

At this point (4:20 P.M., eastern edge of Blaziny) there 
suddenly ie on the halted 1st Company a terrific fire. 
It included both artillery and machine-gun fire, the latter 
coming from the northern edge of the woods to the south- 
east. Simultaneously, the column was attacked along the 
streets of Blaziny by four armored cars which it later de- 
—— were protecting a Polish regimental staff that had 
established itself in the vicinity. The 1st Company aban- 


doned its vehicles, sought refuge under cover of ditches 
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and buildings, and went into a hot fight for its very life. 

The 4th Company (which should have been on Hill 
206 by this time) fared about the same as the 1st Com- 
- It lay along the southern edge of Kotlarka engaged 
in the desperate fight. The 3d Company was 2 gen 
Maziarze when the firing began. It detrucked immedi- 
ately and continued the advance on foot. But just south 
of the western exit of Maziarze, the company was taken 
under heavy machine-gune fire from the woods to the 
southeast, and was quickly pinned to the ground. There 
was a gap about one mile wide between } 4th and 3d 
Companies. 

As the enveloping movement to the south was coming 
to this abrupt end, things were going only a little better 
for the motorcycle battalion. On the northern front, the 
attempt to carry the positions on the Alte Schanze had 
been Feld up pending a heavy bombardment of the po- 
sitions by the attached artillery. Under this bombard- 
ment the Poles had begun a withdrawal. But when the 
6th Company attempted to follow up the withdrawal 
the Poles stiffened and again the advance was halted 
almost in its tracks. During this last advance the company 
commander was killed. 

At 5:30 P.M., the regimental commander completed 
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. personal reconnaissance of the situation, and ordered one 
Gnal attack on the Alte Schanze. The attack was launched, 
but once more it bogged down, this time when within 
about 800 yards of the objective. 

By now it was 7:00 P.M. and almost dark. As he saw 
his final attempt to take the Alte Schanze fail, the regi- 
mental commander made his decision—to assume the 
defensive immediately on the arrival of darkness. The 
line to be defended ran along the forward slope of Hill 
246, bent around Hill 206, and continued to the east. 
One battery of AA artillery was assigned to direct sup- 
port of the motorcycle battalion, the other battery to di- 
rect support of the other battalion. The single company 
not yet committed to action (the 7th) was still kept in 
reserve, southwest of Pilatka. 

We can assume that the front-line companies all with- 
drew to their assigned defensive positions without inci- 
dent—or at least without disastrous incident. And prob- 
ably the regimental commander then decided that the 
crisis was over—at least for this day. But along about 
8:30 p.M. there broke the most violent attack of all. It 
came directly along the road Ilza—Pilatka. The Polish 


infantry stumbled forward in the dark in large numbers, 
heavily supported by artillery, tanks, and Hame-throwers. 
It was the i desperate bid for escape from the trap which 
by morning would be irretrievably sprung. 

The night attack surged forward, bending the Ger- 
man line back toward Palatka, The regimental command 
post was in imminent danger of capture. So critical did 
the situation appear to our colonel that he rounded up his 
headquarters personnel: clerks, messengers, buglers, 
chauffeurs, and all. He rounded them up, put rifles in 
their hands, and sent them into the line. He, himself, 
set the example. And after having a rifle shot from his 
hands he continued to fire with hts pistol until mortally 
wounded. 

But the Polish attack could not maintain its momen- 
tum, and in the dark became disorganized. The 7th 
Company, until now held in reserve, delivered a counter- 
attack, and finally the platoon of tanks was sent in to 
complete the demoralization of the Poles. The attempt to 
break out was thus repulsed—and within a few days 
four Polish divisions, comprising over 60,000 officers and 
men, had laid down their arms. 


Artillery Battalion in Distress 


BACKGROUND. The German Fourth Army (von 
Kluge) bad the primary mission of wiping out the 
Corridor. Within five days, by September 5, this mis- 
sion bad been accomplished, and the army had crossed 
the Vistula and turned south toward Modlin and War- 
saw. The sealing of the Corridor had involved no seri- 
ous engagement, but had resulted in the capture of 
many prisoners and much matériel. 


The artillery battalion that figured in the night march 
with which this account is concerned had been attached 
to an infantry regiment since the crossing of the Pome- 
ranian border on September 1. On this particular day— 
September 3—the regiment had crossed the Brahe (un- 
opposed) and was pushing ahead rapidly (and as it 
turned out, recklessly) with the mission of securing a 
bridgehead over the Vistula. One battalion of the regi- 
ment (the 3d), with one battery of the artillery battalion 
(the 3d) attached, was moving along the main Tuchel 
—Kulm highway, mopping up resistance as it went (map 
5)- The rest of hi regiment, with the rest of our artillery 
battalion, was moving along a net of country roads just 
north of the main highway, and encountering little or no 
resistance, was moving with fair speed. 

By noon the artillery battalion (less 3d Battery) had 
halted just east of the village of Eichenhorst (map 6). 
The regimental staff and various detachments from the 
regiment were halted nearby. The afternoon was devoted 
largely to mopping up snipers who were firing from the 
buildings in the village. For the largest and most impor- 
tant building of the village, the home of the local squire, 
this mopping-up operation took the interesting form of 


bringing up two field pieces, and blasting away at 200 
yards range. The building burst into flames, and later 
that night these flames provided the light by which the 
order sending the battalion off on its weird night march 
was read. 

During the evening vague reports of enemy activity 
came in. One of these mentioned a large Polish force, 
partly motorized, which was believed to be marching 
south in an effort to escape from the Corridor. Another 
report intimated that strong Polish forces were marching 
from the east, with the mission of holding the line of the 
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Map 6 


Vistula. Our battalion's response to these reports was to 
bivouac in the manner of a covered-wagon train: by form- 
ing a stockade of the vehicles. The vehicles were formed 
in a semicircle based on the eastern edge of the village. 
The guns were trained on critical points of the terrain 
several hundred yards away, and searchlights were set up 
in positions to illuminate the fields of fire. Outguards 
were posted, the officer of the day began his rounds, and 
the cannoneers went soundly to sleep. 

Atg:00 P.M. our battalion commander, Captain M, was 
summoned to regimental HQ, there to receive the order 
which brought on his night’s adventures. The division 
had apparently become over-extended (proving that Ger- 
man divisions do become over-extended), and the regi- 
ment was to withdraw: immediately to a bivouac area neat 
Brunstplatz, eight miles to the west. Captain M received 
this news without enthusiasm, since it meant breaking up 
the stockade and retracing a rough and winding route 


through the villages and over the country roads which he | 


had negotiated only that morning. However, he was con- 
soled by the thought that within a couple of hours he 
would be resting in a secure bivouac at Brunstplatz. And 
he might have 8 at that, had he resisted the advice 
of one whom we may call Lieutenant X. 

Lieutenant X entered the picture just as Captain M was 
bending over his map, checking up on the route back to 
Brunstplatz. At this point Lieutenant X (who was not 
an officer of the battalion) was brought forward with the 
pr sar that he had some very i and very special 
intormation regarding the roads to the west. It developed 
that Lieutenant X had only just arrived from the west, 
and had traveled over the route Brunstplatz—CR just 





south of Julienhof—Eichenhorst. He reported this route to 
be free of enemy and, in fact, free of obstructions of all 
kinds. So Captain M decided to make the move to 
Brunstplatz over the new route, thus taking advantage of 
the main highway, and at the same time avoiding the 
winding debris-laden roads to the north. In the flickering 
light of the burning mansion he gave his orders. It will 
probably be some time before Captain M again gives 
orders based on the road reconnaissance of a Lieutenant X. 

By 10:30 P.M. the battalion rolled out (the one-and-a- 
half-hour gap between g:oo and 10: 30 P.M. proving that 
German units do not get under way in nothing flac). 
Captain M was at the head of the column, and behind 
him it stretched out in the order: battalion staff, single 
platoon 1st Battery. Apparently, at this time there was 
neither an advance guard nor a rear guard. The desig- 
nated speed was five miles per hour, the interval “as close 
as possible.’” There were no lights, but there was an al- 
most full moon. Within a few minutes, the head of the 
column passed a village proclaimed by the roadside sign 
to be Plewno. This gave the adjutant occasion to remark 
that from now on Plewno is Julienhof. (This illustrates 
the difficulties encountered by one who attempts to follow 
a German account of operations in Poland on a Polish 
map.) At this point a motorcycle messenger was sent 
ahead to mark the CR at which the column would turn 
west onto the main highway. In due course the head of 
the column arrived at this CR, and made the turn. Cap- 
tain M folded his map and relaxed in the thought chat 
Brunstplatz now was only six miles away, over a broad 
and smooth highway. 

The first indication that a hitch might develop in the 
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plans of Captain M came a few hundred yards west of 
the CR. There the column ran into the rear of an aban- 
doned train which _— to consist of refugee wagons 
interspersed with military vehicles. It was concluded that 
this must represent the results of a dive-bomber attack on 
a military convoy caught while trying to pass through a 
refugee column. In any event, the road was littered with 
debris, and in places almost blocked by wrecked vehicles 
and dead horses. Our battalion worked its way forward at 
a slow pace. Captain M consulted his map with a view 
to making sure he had taken the right turn; and at this 
point he no doubt gave vent to some sour reflections re- 
garding the reliability of Lieutenant X. Sour as they were, 
these reflections were probably sweeter than any other 
thoughts Captain M bestowed on Lieutenant X for the 
rest of the night. 

The column continued to move slowly through the 
abandoned train, halting now and then while motor- 
cyclists went ahead and pushed dead horses or wrecked 
vehicles aside. Presently the situation improved, and it 
was almost possible to resume the old speed of five miles 
per hour. At about this time, and about one-half mile 
west of the CR, the road entered a wooded area. 


The head of the column had hardly entered the woods 
when it was confronted with a thorough-going road block 
consisting of wrecked vehicles placed across the road. 
Again the motorcyclists went ahead and again the column 
came to a halt. This, apparently, was the signal for which 
the enemy was waiting. Fire burst out from the woods to 
the front, and from both sides. The cannoneers came 
piling out of their vehicles. ——- and lying under and 
against the vehicles they began firing wildly into the 
woods. Up ahead, one of the motorcyclists in an act of 
daring reached up, tore the blinder i his headlight, 
and played the beam up and down the edge of the woods. 
Soon the light was shot out, and casualties began to oc- 
cur. 

Over the din, down the column, passed a shouted com- 
mand from Captain M: “Machine-gun truck of 1st Bat- 
tery to the front!” Soon was heard the roar of a motor, 
and the noise of the half-track truck making its way for- 
ward. Within a few minutes, the guns of the truck were 
in action. Meanwhile, the adjutant was carrying another 
order down the line: “Battery commanders to the front!” 

Arrived at the head of the column, the battery com- 
manders and Captain M apparently engaged in a discus- 
sion. One battery commander, remarking that through 
four years of the World War he had had no experience 
like this, advocated holding on until daybreak. The other 
battery commander favored an attempt to break on 
through tonight. Meanwhile, Captain M, observing 
white flares bursting to the west, concluded that the bat- 
talion had stumbled against the rear of a Polish force 
which was being attacked on its front by the 3d Battalion 
of the infantry regiment. After this deduction, he came to 
a decision which, according to the historian of this action, 
took the breath away from the battery commanders: The 
battalion will reverse its direction of march, return to 





Eichenhorst, and from there march on to Brunstplatz over 
the route traveled yesterday. “Yesterday” was used ad- 
visedly; it now was 1:00 A.M. 

The operation of turning the column around was a 
critical one. It was accomplished through using a small 
clearing to the south of the road as a turn-around area. 
The head of the column led out, and in due course the 
column was again on the highway, facing east. Everybody 
considered it a big break that the vehicles were not at- 
tacked vigorously as they swung out into the moonlit 
clearing. As a matter of fact, by this time the firing had 
become desultory. 

During the process of reversing direction of march, sev- 
eral significant changes in the details of the column had 
been made. The commander of the signal platoon had 
been given the machine-gun truck and several radios, 
and had been constituted the rear guard. A motorcycle 
detachment was formed and sent out ahead as an advance 
guard. Finally, the machine-gun truck of the 2d Battery 
was brought forward and placed in column immediately 
behind the car of the battalion commander. 

The head of the column reached the CR and turned 
north. Again it looked as if the worst was over when, 
roaring up from the rear, came a motorcycle messenger. 
His message: “The 2d Battery has lost contact” had 
hardly been delivered when new sounds of small-arms fir- 
ing could be heard coming from a point west of the CR 
the location of the 2d Battery. The adjutant climbed on a 
motorcycle and headed for the rear to investigate. His de- 
parture was punctuated by louder sounds—the field guns 
were in action. 

For two hours the fight continued. The Poles had em- 
placed mortars alongside the road, and these were the 
targets of the field guns. The guns were firing at point- 
blank ranges. But as dawn approached the firing subsided, 
and finally the column was able to resume its march 
toward Eichenhorst which was still smoldering as the 
column reached it and turned west. 

Apparently, the battalion suffered no further untoward 
incident as it rolled slowly through the villages and along 
the roads to the north of the highway. At 4:30 a.m. the 
battalion was in Brunstplatz, burying its dead, delivering 
its prisoners, and resuming its rest. Captain M was very 
weary, and it is not recorded whether he devoted his first 


free minutes to looking up Lieutenant X and thanking 
him for his tip. 


It may be concluded that the immutable Principles of 
War—all nine of them—emerge unscathed from the 
engagements described above. If one were put to the job 
of drawing conclusions from these engagements, he 
would find himself dealing in familiar phrases: the ad- 
vantages and uncertainties of radio communication; the 
value of complete control of the air; the dangers of 
movements by night; the importance of road reconnais- 
sance. One would find himself wondering as to just what 
it is that is new and unique about blitzkrieg; and in the 
end he would simply conclude that here is an old article, 
parading under a new and dynamic-sounding name. 
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A sultry July morning in the city of Boston, metropolis 
of His Majesty’ s none too loyal Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The year, 1771. Officers of the detested garrison that 
held in sullen subjection that hot-bed of rebellion and se- 
dition, when their soldier servants brought in the morning 
cup of tea, noted with interest in the day’s Gazette the 
news that: 


This day is opened a new London Book-store by Henry 
Knox, opposite William's Court, in Cornhill, Boston, who 
has just imported in the last ships from London, a large & 
very elegant assortment of the most modern books in all 
branches of Literature, Arts & Sciences (catalogues of which 
will be published soon) and to be sold as cheap as can be 
bought at any place in town. Also a compleat assortment of 
stationery. 


And before the day ended it was apparent to young 
Master Knox that his new commercial venture was going 
to be a success. Tory and Whig, officers in brilliant 
scarlet and sedate citizens in somber broadcloth, came in to 
browse over the “elegant assortment” and stock up with 
imported stationery. For the military gentlemen there 
were fresh copies of the current best-sellers at home: 
Pamela, the hilarious and lusty Tom Jones and Clarissa. 
For the more serious-minded, Dodd's Sermons to Young 
Men, William Robertson's new histories, and ponderous 
tomes in the field of law, medicine, politics and military 
science. The ladies of the haute-monde, who came tripping 
in to examine the trifles on the stationery counters, re- 





mained to exchange polite pleasantries with dashing 
young lieutenants, finding the shop an agreeable clearing 
house for the day's gossip. Mr. Knox, having celebrated 
his 21st birthday only four days past, wrapped up copies of 
Tristram Shandy and Baxter's Saints Rest with equal 
gravity as guineas and shillings clinked in his cash drawer. 
Business was brisk despite the uncertainty of the times. 

He was a very sterling and substantial young citizen, 
this Henry Knox. Born in Boston in 1750, the son of a 
once prosperous shipmaster, he had been left fatherless at 
the age of twelve. Discovering that the family fortunes 
had disintegrated, the sturdy lad at once assumed the 
burden of supporting his widowed mother and six-year old 
brother. Apprenticed to a bookseller, he learned the 
business from the ground up, saved his money, until nine 
years later he emerged from his servitude as the proprietor 
of his own establishment. While clerking for Messrs. 
Wharton & Bowes, he made it his business to familiarize 
himself with the contents as well as the exteriors of his 
employers’ stock, and in some obscure manner to speak 
and read the French language. The latter accomplishment 
was to have a future usefulness which he could then hardly 
appreciate. 

From the beginning of his studies, his tastes, literary 
and social, seem to have been distinctly military. Physi- 
cally he was a stalwart and imposing figure, big-boned, 
generously fleshed, ruddy of complexion, with a low fore- 


head, beneath which sparkled a pair of small grey eyes. 














\ll chat was needed to set off properly his manly propor- 
ions was a well- fitting uniform. At eighteen he acquired 
The Ancient and Hessseble € Company of Artillery 
ph a noble-looking recruit when the six-foot book- 
seller” s clerk signed iis, enlistment papers in 1768. When 
the Boston Grenadier Corps was organized in 1772 a new, 
snappier, (and roomier) uniform had to be provided for 
Lieutenant Knox, second-in-command. When he appeared 
in the “‘unusually handsome”’ habiliments of his new com- 
mand, he made, we are told “a splendid figure.”” Even 
the British regular officers, ordinarily contemptuous of the 
colonial mnilicia bodies, conceded that the Grenadiers made 
a tolerable appearance. 

Mr. Knox may have sensed the approaching need of 
his dissatished and patriotically seditious country for com- 
petent military mentors. By day he sold books, stationery, 
surveying instruments and playing cards, but after busi- 
ness hours he boned drill, tactics, field engineering and 
gunnery, until he had the textbooks gutted of their con- 
tents and the theory, if not the practice of 18th-century 
warfare carefully tucked away in a canny Scotch brain. 
The time was near when the opportunity for practice 
would be ample. 

These first three years of the London Book Shop's ex 


The Boston 


istence were hectic enough in Boston Town. 





Major General Henry Knox 


Secretary of War Under President Washington 
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Massacre had left its stains on the cobblestones before 
the Custom House and the snows of five winters had 
failed to wash them away. Rebellion was in the air. The 
East India Company's chests of China tea flavored the 
dirty water that sloshed about the piers. It was Tory and 
King’s Man now, or Patriot and Whig. Unhappily for 
Mr. Knox, as stout a Patriot if a less noisy one, as Samuel 
Adams himself, politics interfered with personal and 
private affairs. Among the more distinguished of his 
Tory customers was the Royal Secretary of the Province, 
Thomas Flucker, a loyalist gentleman who seems to have 
been definitely plus royaliste que le roi in his sentiments. 
And Mr. Flucker had a daughter. This charming and 
sprightly young lady often made it a point to meet her 
fashionable. friends among the bookshelves and tables of 
the London Book Shop. She bought books, but would be 
waited upon by none but the proprietor himself, who 
found it difficult to make change for her properly because 
he thought her bright eyes more interesting than her 
guineas. When the Grenadiers paraded on the Common 
in their dashing uniforms, Mistress Flucker was unfail- 
ingly present, to toss admiring glances at the tall second- 
in-command. His politics might be anathema to her out- 
raged parent, but the herculean frame, the martial bearing, 
and the evident partiality of the Lieutenant for her com- 
pany, outweighed all other considerations. When Mr. 
Knox called at the Flucker mansion, the Secretary and 
his wife were less than cordial, Mistress Lucy quite the re- 
verse. When actual marriage with the young “rebel” was 
suggested, the lady was compelled to listen to some stormy 
remarks from her aristocratic parents. She stuck to her 
guns—and to her Whig militia grenadier—and, being of 
age, could not legally be coerced. On June 16, 1774, Lucy 
and her Henry were married, the fuming Secretary giv- 
ing a reluctant consent when threatened with the scandal 
of an clopement. The happy couple at once went to house- 
keeping, oblivious to the Fucker family’s gloomy prophe- 
cies of the dire disaster awaiting a union of Tory and 
Rebel. 

With his bride, Mr. Knox acquired a single brother-in- 
law. Mr. Flucker, Jr., was a lieutenant in one of the 
King’s Regiments, a soldier, who perceived in his 
sister's husband the makings of a first class officer. He be- 
stirred himself to secure for Knox a royal commission and 
held out promises of early promotion and preferment if 
the bookseller would abandon his bourgeois trade, forego 
Whig activities and don the scarlet coat. His loyal en- 
deavors got him nowhere so far as Knox was concerned. 
That ardent patriot’s sympathies were wholly with the 
colonial cause. He kept his sword sharp, his books on 
tactics and field works well thumbed, and his associations 
with the seditious element closer than ever. The Governor 
of Boston, General Thomas Gage, also had his eye on 
young Mr. Knox. So promising a rebel must not be per- 
mitted to get beyond the reach of the King’s sheriff. Or- 
ders went down to the Book Shop that the owner was 
confined to the limits of the post and under no circum- 
stances to leave the town. 


November-December 


Il. 


April 19, 1775. Forty-nine Americans and 273 British 
soldiers lay dead between Concord and Charleston Neck. 
The Revolution had begun. When the sweating regiments 
of Lord Percy and Colonel Smith returned to their barracks 
that fateful evening, Boston learned that the years of agi- 
tation, talk and petitions were now past history. Hence- 
forth it was to be War, Rebellion, and Revolution. The 
proprietor of the London Book Store lost no time in join- 
ing up. He and Lucy hastily packed a bundle of necessities 
and after dark slipped quietly out of town, General Gage’s 
sentries to the contrary notwithstanding. He was abandon- 
ing a prosperous business, she her home and family. On 
the sword that her Henry had worn while a militia lieu- 
tenant depended the carving out of a new fortune. Lucy 
had the sword with her, cunningly sewn in the lining of 
her long cloak. Henceforth her husband was a rebel pro- 
scribed, a rebel in fact and deed as well as in opinion. All 
about the city the patriot militia swarmed like angry bees. 
At the headquarters of General Artemus Ward Mr. 
Knox proffered his services as a volunteer. The General 
was just then desperately in need of officers who could 
emplace a battery and stake out an intrenching position, 
martial mysteries completely outside the comprehension 
of his staff of embattled farmers. He accepted with alacrity 
the suggestion that the bookseller be permitted to under- 
take the solution of such problems. For two months the 
text-taught engineer planned and superintended the con- 
struction of the siege works that encircled Gage in Boston. 
He would accept no rank or commission as yet. 

After Bunker Hill the army began to get organized. 
General Washington came up to Cambridge as C. in C. 
and on July 5 made an inspection of the Feld works for 
which Knox was largely responsible. That anxious volun- 
teer, who accompanied him as he examined the redoubts 
and trenches, wrote proudly to Lucy at Worcester: 

When they had viewed the works they expressed the great- 


est pleasure and surprise at their situation and apparent utility, 
to say nothing of a plan, which did not escape their praise. 


But not until early November was the civilian persuaded 
to accept a commission and don a uniform. Perhaps his 
delay was evidence of his Scotch shrewdness. Washington 
had his eye on this surprisingly competent engineer, who 
seemed to be so well versed in the lore of artillery manage- 
ment. The word got around that some splendid material 
for a gunnery colonel was going to waste. Old Richard 
Gridley, who commanded artillery had been a good 
man in his day, but his day was long past, back in the 
years of the old French and Indian War. “‘I take the liber- 
ty,” wrote the Commander-in-Chief to the President of 
the Continental Congress, “of recommending Henry 
Knox” as colonel of the one and only regiment of guns of 
which the army boasted. The appointment, warmly sec- 
onded by the little group of officers under Gridley came 
through in due course. The bookseller belted on his sword 
and stepped forth a full colonel. The midnight hours of 
study by candlelight had jumped him over the heads of 
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all the lieutenants, captains and majors, and old Colonel 
Gridley stepped aside with a sigh of relief. The Regiment 
was found by its new commander to number 635 men, in 
twelve companies. 

Down at Philadelphia, where the Congress was strug- 

ling with the inauguration of a new government, stern 
old John Adams of Massachusetts was highly gratified at 
the honor bestowed on his fellow-citizen from Boston. “| 
have been impressed,” he wrote to Colonel Knox, “with 
an opinion of your knowledge and abilities in the military 
way, for several years.” He added some injunctions that 
occurred to him as opportune. The Colonel could be use- 
ful to him as a source of information at Army head- 
quarters. “I want to know,” he told Knox, “the name, 
rank, and character of every officer in the army... . 
What is comprehended within the term of Engineer? and 
whether it includes skill both on fortifications and gun- 
nery?’’ Was there a “complete set of books upon the 
military art in the library at Harvard College?” And 
what were tiie best books on those subjects? Doubtless 
he got sound information on these matters; the man who 
had been selling “the best books” to British and provincial 
officers for years surely knew all the answers in that field. 

Throughout the autumn months the siege—it was 
really a blockade—dragged on. But to knock loose Gen- 
eral Howe, who had succeeded the fatuous Gage, much 
heavier and more numerous ordnance was imperatively re- 
quired. Colonel Knox must find a lot of additional guns to 
throw shells into his beleaguered home town. Again he 
had the answer to Washington's inquiries. Back in May, 
the ebullient Ethan Allen, “in the name of Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress,” had taken Fort Ticonderoga, 
its walls and storehouses well garnished with guns of vari- 
ous calibers, its magazines piled high with boxes of lead, 
barrels of flints and British government powder. 
Knox suggested to Washington that he had better make a 
trip to Lake Champlain and bring over a train of this valu- 
able plunder. Winter was setting in, the roads, if any, 
were lost in drifted snow, and the passes of the Berkshires 
were presumably impassable. Nevertheless, he would like 
to have a try at it. By using oxen and sledges for transport, 
and following whenever possible the frozen rivers, he 
thought he could promise to bring home the ordnance 
bacon before the first of the year. Washington approved 
and Knox started for Albany, via New York City. Young 
brother William, who had been left in charge of the book- 
store in April, went along to help out. He was definitely 
unemployed at the moment, a Tory mob having sacked 
the shop and wound up the business of its rebel owner for 
the time being. The pair halted briefly in Manhattan, the 
thrifty Colonel finding the city “expensive.” Up the 
Hudson to Albany they proceeded. There General Philip 
Schuyler hustled about among the prosperous Dutch farm- 
ers and rounded up the oxen. Arriving at Ticonderoga on 
December 5, Knox dug out the guns, eight brass and six 
iron mortars, a howitzer and thirty iron cannon. They 
ranged in caliber from 12 to 24-pounders. A barrel of 


flints and some cases of pig lead would be useful and were 
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added to the loads. Forty-two “exceeding strong sleds,” 
with eighty yoke of oxen to drag them were freighted and 
the long journey to Boston began. Four times the ice- 
choked Hudson had to be traversed between Lake George 
and Albany, the sledges and their motive power precati- 
ously shipped in flat-bottomed “gundalows.” Then over 
the Green Mountains, through the snow-filled passes and 
along the rough country roads of Western Massachusetts 
to Springfield. It was a slow and immensely difficult 
odyssey. Not until late in January did the long train plod 
wearily but triumphantly into Roxbury. Three thousand 
round shot for the 12-pounders were already on hand, part 
of the spoil taken by Captain Manly of the privateer Lee 
when he captured the British ordnance brig Nancy off the 
coast. They were now to be delivered to their original con- 
signees, but with considerable more velocity than expected 
or desired. 

Off to Dorchester Heights went General John Thomas 
and a couple of thousand willing workers, to throw up new 
redoubts and emplace the mortars and heavy guns. With 
them went Colonel Knox and Lieutenant Colonel Gridley 
to show them how it must be done. From dark to dawn on 
the night of March 2, 1776 the fatigue details, 800 men 
to a relief, labored mightily with ax, pick and shovel. 
When Howe turned his long-barreled telescope on the 
Heights in the morning he was amazed to see two power- 
ful works, fronted by abattis and crowned with stone-filled 
casks, looming menacingly on each of the two hills across 
the flats. It was clear that he must either assault and carry 
them, or get out of Boston Town. When the big 24- 
pounders began to tumble the chimney-pots about his 
ears, and solid shot crashed through the brick walls of his 
barracks, the General wisely decided to evacuate. On the 
17th he sailed for Halifax, and with him went 11,000 of 
the King’s troops and seamen and a round thousand of the 
Tory citizens oF Boston. Washington marched in. Colonel 
Knox, whose batteries had been pounding the home town 
for two weeks, rode in the parade. If he accepted the 
frenzied plaudits of the patriots on the curbs with compla- 
cency, it is easy to forgive him. To borrow a journalistic 
cliché as yet unspawned, it was clearly a case of “‘local-boy- 
makes-good.”” For a few days he helped Brother William in 
the dismal task of resuscitating the wrecked business on 
Cornhill. Then the army departed for New York, but the 
Regiment of Artillery went without its colonel. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island required fortifications 
along their coasts. Colonel Knox must go there and lay 
them out. Lucy, unwilling to remain longer in her safe 
retreat at Worcester, came over and joined him, bringing 
with her a fat infant that she had recently produced. The 
Colonel sent the family to Fairfield while he went down to 
Newport and there marked out five batteries on which the 
stout Rhode Islanders could exercise their muscles. These 
works, he informed the C. in C., “must, when executed, 
render the harbour exceedingly secure.’” With doughty, 
Commodore Esek Hopkins of the miniature Continental 
Navy, he conferred on the general subject of coast de- 


fense. He liked the old salt, who reminded him, he said, 





























but shrewd and 


” he told 


of Van Tromp 


“an antiquated figure,” 
capable. “T would have taken him for an angel, 
Lucy in a letter, “only he swore now and then!” 

The shores of the Sound provided for, Knox left the 
provincial citizenry to do the digging and happily re- 
joined the army on Long Island. As Chief of Artillery he 
found himself with 120 guns available, but only 520 off- 
cers and men to work them. He needed 1,200 and he 
begged Washington to arrange for a draft to bring his 
regiment up to strength. Howe was coming back from 
Halifax and on the 25th June his transports began to 





disembark the army lately chased out of Boston. Eight 
thousand Hessians helped to bring the British force up to 
more than 30,000. Behind the trenches on Long Island the 
Americans waited nervously for the attack. Mts. Knox and 
the baby were shipped back to Connecticut after a lively 
argument with their lord. “My God!” wrote dere to Wil- 
oon: “may I never experience like feelings again! . . . | 
scolded like a fury at her for not having ¢ gone before!” 

Sir William, and his brother Lord Howe, who had just 


come out from England bearing the “Olive Branch,” 


tae ee 
































a have preferred a pacific conclusion of the war just 

. The celebrated attempt of the noble earl to open 

pee with Washington, without recognizing 

the existence of the self-styled United States, is told by 
Knox in a letter to Lucy: 

Colonel Reed and myself went down in the barge to receive 
the message. When we came to them, the officer, who was, | 
believe, the captain of the Eagle man-of-war, rose up and 
bowed, keeping his hat off: “I have a letter, Sir, from Lord 
Howe to Mr. Washington.” “Sir,” says Col. Reed, “ 


no person in our army with that address.” 
i 4 


we have 






Then followed the polite argument. It was intimated that 
if Lord Howe desired to address himself to General Wash- 
ington, well and good. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies of the United States was close at hand. But a letter 
addressed to some obscure Mr. Washington could not be 
delivered. “Whereupon,” says Knox, “we bowed and 
parted in the most genteel terms imaginable.’” Later Sir 
William tried another tack. His Adjutant-General, Colo- 
nel Patterson, came over in person under a flag of truce, 
bringing the letter or a new one. Knox was amused as he 
stood at Washington's side and watched the flustered 
Englishman fumble for words in the presence of the im- 
mensely dignified and awe-inspiring Virginian. 

“Colonel Patterson appeared awe-struck, as if he was 
before something supernatural. Indeed, I don’t wonder 
at it. He was before a very great man indeed.” They 
had a cold buffet supper prepared and Knox lamented 
exceedingly that his sprightly Lucy was not there to do 
the honors. The General's servants, he thought did toler- 
ably well, but the scarlet-coated guest disappointed them 





Knox dug out the guns, eight 
brass and six iron mortars, a 
howitzer and thirty iron can- 
non. Forty-two “exceeding 
strong sleds,” with eighty 
yoke of oxen to drag them 
were freighted and the long 


journey to Boston began. 


by declining to part ake even of ¢ f lt was 
evidently not calculated ee Not even a swash 
buckling English officer could be boorish in the 
presence of the laird of Mount Vernon. 

The remainder of the summer Knox passed in ceaseless 
labor. If his statement that for more than forty days and 
nights he did not have time even to take off his clothes 
is to be taken literally, the Chief of 
August days, a fr agrance 
formidable as the Tindl from his own 


1 glass ot wine. 


august 


Artillery must have 
exuded, on hot almost as 
12-pounders. He 
tells his Lucy of the w ays in which his time was occupied. 
He rises a little before the sun, 


yart of the 


and immediately, “with 
(there were, apparently, 
godless fellows on the rolls s) he attends prayers, sings a 
ae and reads a chapter from the Bible at the Chand 
Battery. Considerable business is despatched before break- 
fast. Then, until dinner, he broils in a sun hot enough to 
roast an egg. Sometimes he dines with Washington, 
Stirling or Putnam, but is mortified that he has not yet 
arranged to have them dine with him. 
asserts, “that cannot be.” One wonders why. Perhaps 
his soldier servant is not up to the task of devising a din- 
ner fit to put before the Great Man. Here again he regrets 


Regiment” some 


“t lowever,” he 


the enforced absence of the socially experienced Lucy 
That lady was finding her enforced exile amid the b: we 
waters of Connecticut anything but jolly. Her aristocratic 

upbringing i in Secretary Flunker’s family had unfitted her 


for the bucolic existence she was forced to endure among 
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the rude yeomanry of the Nutmeg State. She complained 
caustically in her letters to Knox, of their plebeian man- 
ners and uncouth speech, drawing a mild rebuke from 
her republican husband. That want of refinement to 
which she objected, he told her, “is, or will be, the sal- 
vation of America; for refinement of manners introduces 
— and venality."” The kind of simplicity to be 
noted in these young States, should be, so he thought, 
quite pleasing to the attentive observer. 

While Lucy fretted up at Fairfield, General Howe 
finally launched his attack on Washington’s line of forts 
across Long Island. The patriots took a sound drubbing, 
with three generals lost as prisoners. Knox says that his 
regiment “behaved like heroes” and that a lot of them 
“went to glory.” Their colonel was not with them dur- 
ing the battle, having gone to the city to see that the bat- 
teries did their duty if Lord Howe's fleet approached. The 
defeat on Long Island made necessary the evacuation of 
New York and during the two weeks breathing spell 
that the British obligingly allowed, Knox worked furiously 
with Putnam to get the guns and what munitions he could 
out of town. At the last minute he had to join in the wild 
scramble to get up to Harlem before Howe closed the 
trap. During the disorderly retreat up the island, he came 
on General Silliman and a mob of demoralized troops at a 
fort called “Bunker's Hill.” Knox was all for rallying the 
men and defending the post to the last. But Putnam's 
aide, Major Aaron Burr came dashing along with orders 
for them to retreat. When Knox refused to budge, Burr 
turned to the milling soldiers and told them that with a 
single howitzer he could knock the fort about their ears. 
They decided that he must be right and again took to their 
heels. Knox had to follow or fight the British single- 
handed. They already had his bedding roll with his ‘“‘other 
uniform” in it; but he did not propose to join Stirling, 
Sullivan and Woodhull in captivity if he could help it. 

A period of general despondency followed the loss of 
New York and Fort Washington. Even Knox, who was 
constitutionally optimistic, seems to have shared tem- 
porarily in the cafard that affected everyone from Wash- 
ington to the humblest militia drummer. What the coun- 
try needed, he declared morosely, was a supply of strong 
men who would refuse to be downed when fortune de- 
clined to smile. He thought that Congress would now 
realize that their stupid parsimony was likely to ruin the 
Cause. One or two more good beatings at the enemy’s 
hands might be just what we needed to really make us a 
great people. The bogy that so everlastingly terrified the 
patriot fathers—a standing army—was exactly what we 
must have, he declared. So he took heart again and 
ordered Lucy to scout around and find him some good 
blue cloth for a new uniform, “or, if that is not to be had, 
then some brown cloth superfine.” In blue and buff, or 
in the staider superfine brown, he would keep on fighting. 

The greatest handicap under which Washington Taboral 
—the lack of competent officers—worried Knox incessant- 
ly. He nad. J the bulk of the Continental and State 


commissioned personnel a lot of “ignorant, stupid men,” 
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and until Congress saw fit to provide the means to edi 
cate young professional officers properly “‘they will be bea: 
until they are heartily tired of it.” Already he wa. 
dreaming of the stately academy which later he was t 
help found on the cliffs at West Point. Disgustedly he 
characterized the Army as it stood, as a receptacle for 
ragamufhins. The bookseller in arms had needed only , 
year in uniform to perfect himself in the traditional mili- 
tary habit of grousing about conditions in “‘this man’: 
Army.” 
Ill. 

It was directly under the eye and command of Colone! 
Knox that the never-to-be-forgotten crossing of the half. 
frozen Delaware was accomplished on Christmas night, 
1776. “The floating ice in the river made the labor almost 
incredible,” he reported afterwards. But perseverance, 
he added, accomplished what at first seemed impossible. 
By superhuman exertions he got 3,000 men to the Jersey 
side between dark and daylight, with eighteen guns. Sit- 
ting in the stern of the boat on which Washington crossed, 
the corpulent artillery chief evidently did considerable 
squirming while he watched the ess of the strugglin 
flotilla. ie is related that one of heen Come 
in-Chief’s rare ribaldries was emitted that night at Knox's 
expense. “Colonel, Colonel, move that fat bottom of 
yours a bit and trim the boat!’ Probably Glover’s toiling 
Gloucester fishermen at the oars got a chuckle out of that 
Olympian jest. But after the victory at Trenton His Ex- 
cellency publicly thanked the big colonel in orders. Bet- 
ter even than Washington’s thanks was the recognition 
of his services that arrived from the seat of civil govern- 
ment. John Adams was looking out for Massachusetts. 
Along came a commission as Brigadier-General to cheer 
up the already inspirited soldier. He was now to have, as 
well, complete command of all the artillery in the Army. 
To Lucy he protested modestly that people were more 
lavish in their praises of his endeavors, than he deserved. 
All the merit he could claim, he insisted, was his industry. 
Washington thought otherwise and sent off his twenty- 
seven-year-old brigadier to Massachusetts to establish at 
some suitable place an arsenal and an ordnance laboratory. 
Confidentially, he was directed to use his great influence in 
his home State, in regulating the military dispositions of 
the province. He was mes enormously popular there, 
and his trip home had excellent results. He selected 
Springfield as “the best place in all the four New Eng- 
land States” for his cannon foundry and powder manu- 
factory. He told the Massachusetts solons that Wash- 
ington expected them to furnish recruits for the Army, not 
in proportion to the population of the State—they had 
already done that—but in proportion of the great num- 
bers they had hitherto supplied. And he = this ex- 
traordinary idea across! Before the War ended the Bay 


State had sent into the Army more than double the num- 
ber of troops furnished by any other State in the Union. 

The General managed to work in a brief visit with 
Lucy. She was staying in Brookline, with no vgn a 
she protested, but that of Mrs. Major-General 


eath, 
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“Colonel Patterson appeared awe-struck, as if he were before something super- 
natural. Indeed, I don’t wonder at it. He was before a very great man indeed.” 


a lady whose manners she found so stiff that it was im- 
possible to be sociable with her. And Lucy was above all 
things sociable. Not a word had come from Halifax, 
where the Fluckers had fled with the emigre Tories. The 
family completely ignored their erring rebel daughter, 
and she was now fed up with a war that was cutting her 
off from family and husband alike. Before long she and 
her Harry had something even more serious to worry 
about. Knox was no sooner back in the camp at Morris- 
town than he learned from her that a certain Frenchman 
had appeared in Boston with a commission from Silas 
Deane in Paris—a commission as Major-General with su- 
preme command of the Artillery! Lucy declared that 
much as she would hate to be separated longer from her 
husband, she was very sure that he would never suffer 
himself to be superseded in his own department by 
another, and a foreigner at that! The newly created Chief 
of Artillery was thunderstruck at the tidings. An un- 
known foreign soldier-of-fortune, just in from the Con- 
tinent, to be stepped up to a major-generalcy and given 
command of his Corps, without even a try-out to see 
whether he could point a cannon! Perhaps he thought 
that there was no time to be lost in making his protest. 
He went into a huddle with Greene and Sullivan, both of 
whom would also be outranked by this interloper, and 


together they prepared letters to Congress. John Han- 
cok: the President of that body, was + ey that if the 
rumor was true, they requested permission to retire from 
the Army. W ashington, too, was much disturbed. Some 
of the Frenchmen sent over by the American emissaries 
in Paris had turned out to be excellent fellows and valu- 
able officers. But to start one of them as a general of 
division, and hand over to him the command of a proven 
organizer and fighter like Knox—that was going a bit 
too far. He wrote at once to Hancock in earnest protest. 
Knox was “one of the most valuable officers in the service, 
who, combatting almost innumerable difficulties in the 
department he fills, has placed the artillery upon a foot- 
ing that does him the greatest honor.” He was, besides, a 
man of great military reading, sound judgment, and clear 
conceptions. It would never do to humiliate him in the 
manner proposed. 

Congress at once backed down, but saved face by rap- 
ping Knox, Greene and Sulliv an sharply over the knuckles 
for their “singular impropriety” in writing the letters of 
protest. They were directed to apologize for attempting to 
coerce the supreme legislative body, but they calmly 
ignored both admonishing and the penalty. The French 
officer whose appearance on the scene had stirred up the 


hornets’ nest was a certain M. Du Coudray, a first-class 
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engineer whom Deane had contacted in Paris. He had 
come over in all good faith and was easily placated by an 
appointment as Inspector-General of Ordnance with the 
rank of major-general, his commission being so dated that 
he ranked no one but a lot of hard fighting brigadiers who 
had been in the service since the beginning. Within a 
very few weeks he solved the whole problem of seniority 
by obligingly drowning himself in the Schuylkill when 
he declined to dismount from his horse while crossing the 
river on a ferry. The animal, frightened in some manner, 
reared, fell overboard and carried his rider to the bottom 
and his death. The American brigadiers ceased growling 
and went back to work. Recruits were coming in, to be 
disciplined and equipped for what promised to be an in- 
teresting and possibly successful campaign. For once the 
army was fairly well supplied with arms and ammunition. 
Knox's spirits soared, aia he worried a bit over what 
he called the evident increase of impiety among the troops. 
After all, he was a Massachusetts Puritan at heart, and he 
counted godliness very close to marksmanship among the 
military virtues. Too many of the ragged Continentals 
seemed to be acquiring the habits and language of Flanders 
Fields to suit his notions of good discipline. 


IV. 
The autumn ——- of 1779, despite Knox's sanguine 


expectations, furnished the patriots with slight cause for 
rejoicing. Brandywine was unquestionably a defeat. “Our 
people behaved well,” he observed philosophically, “but 
Heaven frowned on us to a degree.” The unlucky Sul- 
livan had something to do with it too, but Knox seldom 
blamed his fellow generals. The Artillery Corps did 
their commander honor again, but he could not prevent 
the loss of ten precious guns. Germantown, with its sorry 
story of confused fighting in the murky fog; the fatal 
delay when Knox ase the little 3-pounders barking 
harmlessly at Mr. Chew’s stout stone-walled mansion, was 
another near-disaster. This time he got away all his 
ordnance, and with incurable optimism reported to the 
Massachusetts Board of War that the men were still in 
fine spirits and ardently desired another go at the enemy. 
He knew of no ill consequences that could follow the 
reverses, on the contrary he thought that the army had 
gained valuable experience! 

He was lucky to escape most of the terrible winter ex- 
perience at Valley Forge that year. Washington sent him 
to explain, with a Captain Sargent, the needs and distresses 
of the starving and half-naked troops at the camp. When 
one of the well-fed gentlemen of the legislature inter- 
rupted to remark wittily that he had never seen a fatter 
man than General Knox, or a better-dressed one than the 
Captain, the emissary withered him by explaining that out 
of respect to Congress, the Army had sent on its only 
member with an ounce of superfluous flesh and the only 
other one with a complete suit of clothes! The boys 


around the camp fires at Valley Forge ger a bitter laugh 
out of that retort when they heard of it. Washington then 


gave Knox a leave of absence and he went up to Boston 
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to pass a couple of months with Lucy. She must hay: 
laid down the law on the subject of separations, for whe: 
he returned to camp in early spring, she came along and 
took up residence in his quarters. And why not? Mr; 
Washington, Mrs. Greene, Lady Stirling and a good 
many others were there, helping to keep their husbands 
cheerful and industriously knitting socks for the bluc 
bare feet of the shivering soldiery. Lucy was getting far, 
but she was good-natured, intelligent and so much to the 
manor born that Martha Washington adored her. From 
that day until the end of the war, she stuck close to her 
Harry’s headquarters, so that the soldiers said “she fol- 
lowed the Army like a drum.” When Philadelphia finally 
fell she rode in with the triumphant Continentals, but 
she refused to take up her abode “down town.” The Brit- 
ish garrison had paid slight attention to sanitation during 
their stay. “The town stunk so,” admitted Knox, “that 
it was impossible for her to remain in the city as was her 
first design.” 

When the army went out to reconquer the Jerseys, and 
at Monmouth Lee almost let it in for another defeat, 
Knox handled his corps with skill and daring. The fight- 
ing on that day, he admitted, was the hottest he had ever 
seen, and he was enthusiastic over the coolness, bravery 
and good conduct of his men. Washington again com- 
mended him, writing that “no artillery could have been 
better served than ours.” Through 1778 and 1779 the inter- 
minable war dragged on, but Knox was never doubtful 
of the outcome. Wherever he was stationed, in camp or 
garrison, he loved to entertain lavishly, set a good board 
and serve sound wines. His tastes were expensive and his 
pay, when he could get it, never began to cover his outlay. 
From time to time he invested funds in privateering enter- 
prises. With luck, it was a way to quick wealth. Unhap- 
pily, most of the ships in which he had shares were either 
captured by the British cruisers, or failed to make port. 
Winter quarters in ’79, however, gave him the leisure to 
put into practice some of his long cherished theories on the 
desirability of training officers in military schools. He 
set up an “academy” at the artillery park and compelled 
his officers to listen to lectures and readings on tactics and 
gunnery. The auditorium, 50 x 30 feet, built by his 
artificers, was perhaps the original ancestor of the great 
school later to rise on the Hudson. When the opportunity 
came to celebrate the French alliance, it was the General 
and Mrs. Knox who gave the “splendid entertainment.” 
The grand ball that concluded the festivities was opened 
by General Washington, whose proud partner was none 
other than the plump and popular Lucy. 

In July, 1780 the French under Rochambeau arrived, 
and in September, Washington, accompanied by Knox 
and Lafayette, went to Hartford to concert the plans of 
combined operations. Then came the stunning blow of 
Arnold’s treason, incredible to Knox who loved and ad- 
mired the traitor. When the Pennsylvania Line, goaded 
beyond endurance by their sufferings and the neglect of 
Congress, mutinied at last, Washington sent Knox up to 


Massachusetts to raise money and new levies. To the Gen- 
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eral Court in Boston he pictured in moving terms the mis- 
erable condition of the troops, and the “aggravated calami- 
ties and distresses” that had resulted from lack of pay, 
clothing and rations. From the Bay State and New Hamp- 
shire he extracted promises that each of their soldiers, who 
had enlisted for the war, would immediately be supplied 
with the munificent sum of $24. 

With the French officers of the Expeditionary Force, 
Knox was always popular. For one thing, he could speak 
French after a fashion; it was book-learned and self-taught, 
but intelligible. His heartiness and sociability appealed to 
the gay and debonair blades in the white uniforms. His 
real military capacities also impressed them. Major Gen- 
eral de Chastellux, a Member of the French Academy, 
thought Knox a military genius. “He is a man of talent,” 
the Chevalier testified, “well instructed, of a buoyant dis- 
position, ingenuous and true; it is impossible to know 
him without esteeming and loving him.” In the American 
army Knox's most intimate friend was the solid Quaker 
QMG, Nathanael Greene, who was godfather to Lucy’s 
son Harry, Jr. Greene had a broad sense of humor not often 
discovered in Revolutionary big-wigs, and his bantering 
letters to Knox from the deep South during the campaign 
of 1781 make delightful reading. 

The part played by Knox in the swift and decisive opera- 
tions that culminated in the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, was a doubly important one. To assemble, in 
the North, the necessary ordnance and munitions, and the 
animals to haul them to Virginia, was the first task. To 
get them to Yorktown and then emplace the guns and 
superintend their employment during the bombardment, 
was the second. When the means, the facilities, or the 
munitions were lacking, as they repeatedly proved to be 
‘the resources of his genius supplied the deficit of means,” 
testified the Commander-in-Chief. Immediately after the 
surrender he was recommended for promotion, but not 
until the following March would the jealous Congressmen 
from States outside New England vote him his two stars. 
The major-general’s commission, at Washington’s insist- 
ence, was dated back to November 15, 1781. 

When Lord Cornwallis’s band, dolefully playing The 
World Turned Upside Down, headed the march of the 
surly British captives to the field outside of Yorktown, 
they sounded the death knell of England’s hopes that the 
rebellious colonies could be subdued. The War was not 
to end officially for another year, but the consequences of 
the Franco-American victory were clearly, as Knox wrote 
to John Jay, “extensively beneficial.” For him, there re- 
mained three years of tough assignments connected with 
the business of the little army. We find him, in company 
with Gouverneur Morris, fruitlessly endeavoring to ar- 
range with the stubborn and evasive British commissioners 
some settlement of the prisoner exchange and expense ac- 
counts. For a time, Knox commands at West Point, where 
he finds that key post not sufficiently well fortified and de- 
votes his inexaustible energy to remedying the defects. In 
authorizing the work, Washington assures him that such 
is the confidence in his abilities that even to point out to 
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him the bare outlines of what he should do was unneces- 
sary. 

At Newburgh, during the cruel winter of 1782-83, 
while the army fumed at the delay in demobilization but 
hung on hoping to get paid off before discharge, the of- 
ficers teetered on the verge of mutiny. They boiled down 
their grievances into memorial form and selected Knox to 
chairman their committee on redress. When Congress 
turned a deaf ear to his appeals, and the commotion over 
the notorious Newburg Addresses threatened to disrupt 
the whole military establishment he remained unswerv- 
ingly loyal. He admitted that a better and stronger gov- 
ernment was badly needed, but he followed Washington 
faithfully in trusting to the ultimate justice even of the 
confederate Congress. 

The crisis past, Knox proposed and put across his pet 
scheme to insure the preservation of associations arising 
out of the War, perpetuating friendships formed in uni- 
form, and keeping alive the brotherhood of field and 
camp. The Society of the Cincinnati, forerunner of the 
G.A.R. and the American Legion, was the product of 
Henry Knox's fertile imagination. He served as its first 
Secretary and took on his broad shoulders a goodly share 
of the denunciations that the outraged republicans poured 
on it. It was an audacious attempt, screamed these super- 
patriots, to establish an hereditary nobility, on which a new 
tyranny would surely be erected. One learned judge in 
South Carolina, who had resigned a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in the Continental army in 1778, declared that the 
Society was planted in a “fiery, hot ambition and thirst 
for power.” 

On November 25, 1783, at the head of the American 
army, Knox marched into New York City when Sir Guy 
Carleton and his garrison boarded the transports for other 
and more hospitable shores. By this time he weighed close 
to 300 pounds and it required a powerful horse to carry 
him as well as a good many yards of “blue cloth, super- 
fine” to uniform him. With the War over and the British 
gone, one of the first tasks that fell to him was the demobil- 
ization of the army that still remained in service. By Jan- 
uary, 1784 Knox was able to report to the President of 
Congress that one regiment only, 500 men, and about 
120 artillerymen then comprised the Army of the United 
States under his command. He scattered this little force 
about to guard the arsenals and man a few posts on the 
northern lakes and then went back to Boston. Massa- 
chusetts put him to work at once, sending him up into 
Maine to negotiate with the Penobscot te fang The fol- 
lowing year, when General Lincoln declined to continue 
as Secretaty at War under the Confederation, Knox was 
elected to fill the post. The salary, out of which he was 
expected to pay a single clerk or assistant, was $2,450. 
Nevertheless, he accepted the place, flattered that “‘nine 
states out of eleven” had voted for him in Congress. He 
thought that he would probably have time while in office, 
to improve his private affairs, which were in no too healthy 
a condition. He had, he told Washington, some depend- 


ence on the unwieldy estate of Mrs. Knox, and perhaps 
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a bushel or two of the practically worthless Continental 
paper money that he had drawn as pay, but his expenses 
were always considerable and he would need more than his 
salary to make ends meet. 

Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts kept him busy for 
some months. General Lincoln and Governor Bowdoin to- 
gether managed to suppress the uprising, but Knox kept 
close tab on events and operations and reported regularly 
to Washington at Mount Vernon. The commotions in 
the State fixed more firmly than ever in his mind that de- 
testation for a weak central government that had long 
been one of his chief preoccupations. He longed for what 
he called ‘“‘a government of unity.’” There never was a 
hercer federalist and when the prospect of a constitutional 
convention appeared he worked like a Trojan to forward 
the project. He even sat down and wrote out a plan of 
his own for a sound federal organization of the dissentient 
states. He would have a “Governor-General”? with wide 
sowers, and a Congress with teeth to it. When he sent 
the draft to Washington for perusal, the wise old gentle- 
man on the Potomac approved, but commented sadly that 
there was small chance of the states accepting so vigorous 
a central authority. Washington hesitated long before de- 
ciding to attend the Convention. He asked for advice 
from his closest friends and Knox responded to the invita- 
tion with characteristic energy. He told his chief earnestly 
that he must go. The presence of Washington, who would, 
of course, be elected chairman, was the sole surety against 
a patchwork revamping of the wretched Confederation. 
If they got a real constitution out of it, the association of 
the Pater Patriae with the work would be essential to its 
ratification. This was clear thinking and sound advice, and 
Washington took it. 

The Secretary “at” War watched the tedious progress of 
the Convention with anxious eagerness. In September, 
1787, the product of its combined wisdom was ready for 
ratification or rejection by the states. Knox agreed with 
Pitt that it was the pattern for all future constitutions, 
and would be the admiration of all future ages. He did 
yeoman service in prodding Massachusetts to favorable 
action. When, in June of ’ 8 the necessary nine states had 
ratified, Knox loomed large as a probable big-wig in the 
coming government. James Madison wrote to Jefferson 
that Washington, naturally, would be the first President, 
and that either Knox or John Jay would be Vice-President. 

Knox was spared the necessity of declining the Vice- 
Presidency, because nobody voted for him, but Washing- 
ton would hear of no one else for Secretary of War. That 
first Cabinet was a compact little foursome of experts, each 
the President’s conception of the ideal man for his job. 
Jefferson at the State Department, Hamilton at the Treas- 
ury, Knox at the War Department and Edmund Randolph 
for Attorney-General, provided a group of executive ad- 
visors not too unwieldy for cozy conferences. The Post- 
master-General, Colonel Sam Osgood, did not rise either 
to the dignity of a cabinet seat or the managership of the 
party in those days, and was besides, an anti-Federalist, 
and “agin” the adoption of the Constitution. 
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The work of the Secretary of (no longer “at” ) War 
during the next five years was sufficiently onerous to kee; 
him busy, but interesting enough to make him h: app) 
Theoretically, he was in charge of Navy affairs as wel! 
but since there was no Navy, the attention its affairs re 
quired was largely speculative. In 1790 he quarreled bitte: 
ly with Hamilton over the purchase of Army supplies 
The Treasury head insisted that this was his business, and 
Knox, rather reasonably, thought it came within the proy 
ince of the War Department. Hamilton won the argu 
ment and the resulting confusion and delay in getting 
provisions and munitions to St. Clair’s little force perhaps 
had a direct influence on that unfortunate campaigner’ 
disaster. The Indians in the South and on the Western 
borders made endless work for the Secretary. He was con- 
tinually negotiating treaties with the tribes, and then 
having to defend his work before a dissatisfied and carping 
Congress. } Many days he spent “on the carpet” in the ses- 
sion hall, often with the President at his side, producing 
documents from his pockets on demand and explaining 
the work of his Department to the House or Senate. Sour 
old Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania, who despised sol- 
diers of all breeds, thought it was va mad act to have a 
Secretary of War in time of peace.” But he grudgingly 
conceded that Knox was, naturally, trying to earn his pay 
and justify the existence of his office. 


V. 


Despite the increase of his salary under the constitutional 
government—he was raised to $3,000 and given four 
clerks at $500 and a messenger at $350—the costs of liv- 
ing up to his position continued to outstrip his income. If 
he was frugal so far as the expenses of his Department 
went ($7,550 in 1793) he and Lucy still clung to the 
mode of private life that had earned him the nickname of 
“The Philadelphia Nabob.”” They rented a large house on 
Broadway, kept two horses and a groom, two female serv- 
ants, one “girl without wages” and a couple of indentured 
German lads, all probably, with husky appetites. The 
General and his lady were either giving or attending parties 
a good deal of the time. More than one member of high 
society agreed with Lucy herself that nothing could be 
properly done in the drawing room or ballroom without 
her cooperation and general superintendence. She was now 
getting a good income from her share of her mother’s 
estates, the sole portion of the Flucker family wealth that 
had escaped confiscation after the Tory emigration. And 
the Secretary had a finger in a good many financial pies, 
including the Ohio Company and some extensive land 
speculations in Maine. 

By 1794 he had had enough of public life and three 
i after Christmas he sent his resignation to Washing- 

“The indispensable claims of a wife and growing 
family of children,” whose sole hopes of future security 
depended on his exertions, no longer permitted him to 
neglect “duties so sacred.”” The President reluctantly let 
him go, telling him that he had deserved well of his coun- 
try. The General and his family went off to Thomaston, 
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\faine, where he had already ordered the building of “‘an 
clegant mansion” on his estate. He called the place Mont- 
oelier, differentiating the name from that of Madison's 
home in Virginia by spelling it with one instead of two 
|'s. The house cost him about $15,000 and was of brick, 
scone and timber from his own lands, with outhouses, 
stables and cookhouses patterned after those he had seen 
at Mount Vernon. The squatters and claim-jumpers who 
encroached on his broad acres, and were chased off by the 
indignant General, now dubbed him “The Nabob of 
Hancock County.” 

The Nabob, however, was not permitted to enjoy his re- 
tirement. He was much embarrassed by law-suits and some 
of his speculations turned out badly so that he lost a good 
deal of money. The multifarious enterprises conducted on 
the estate, sawmills, shipbuilding, lumbering, brick-mak- 
ing and fishing, gave employment to over 100 men, and 
were not invariably profitable. At the great house, a hun- 
dred beds were made every day, to take care of the 
swarms of guests and relatives who dropped in, and usually 
stayed for more than a long week-end. In time, the Gen- 
eral pulled his affairs into the black, but during the first 
few years he sometimes came perilously close to the bank- 
ruptcy courts. In addition to her social activities, Lucy 
found time to present him with twelve children, nine of 
whom, in obedience to the pitiless infant mortality rates 
of the time, died in childhood. 

The final appearance of Cincinnatus on the stage of 
national affairs came in 1798. War with France appeared 
certain. Washington was appointed lieutenant general 
of the provisional army to be raised for the emergency, and 
three major generals were authorized. He selected, and 
demanded from President Adams, Hamilton, Pinckney 
and Knox, their seniority to be in the order named. Knox 
was deeply hurt. He had ranked both Hamilton and 
Pinckney in the Revolution, and the great Federalist had 
been only a lieutenant colonel. Washington patiently 
tried to explain to him that this was a new Army and had 
no relation to the old one that was disbanded in '83. It was 
no use; the Nabob could not see the argument. He had 


been a major general through seven years of war and 
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peace, he was only 49, he fele that he was quite competent 
to command the army under Washington. President 
Adams felt the same way and stubbornly resisted the 
urging of his Cabinet members that he aquiesce in Wash- 
ington’s desires. He had to give way finally, but Knox 
retused to accept the third place. As the French never 
showed up as invaders, the army was not used and it made 
no difference, although his apparent ill-temper and irti- 
tability let Knox in for some criticism. 

For eight years more he lived regally at Thomaston, run- 
ning his vast estate with boundless energy, corresponding 
with old military comrades, and exerting a marked influ- 
ence on many phases of the State's activities. They sent 
him to the aA the “General Court” at Boston, and 
the Governor admitted him to membership in the Council. 
Full-blooded, florid, pompous in manner but generous, 
hearty, sensible and good-humored, he was regarded uni- 
versally as the incorruptible patriot, a soldier with un- 
blemished record, and a citizen who deserved well of the 
Republic. 

In 1806, when he was but 56 years of age, he died at 
Thomaston, from an ailment which may have been ap- 
pendicitis although medical science of the day laid it to a 
perforated intestine caused by swallowing a splinter of 
chicken bone. On the plain limestone shaft over his grave 
they carved the words: 


‘Tis Fate's decree; Farewell thy just Renown, 
The Hero's honour, and the good Man's crown. 


They might well have added the words of the local his- 
torian, who perhaps sums up most fittingly the militant 
bookseller’s claim to fame when he wrote: 

Wherever Washington fought, Knox was by his side; and 
there can be no higher testimony to his merits than that, dur 
ing a war of so long continuance, he uniformly retained his 
confidence and esteem. 

The affections of the Army's first Commander-in-Chief 
were not prodigally bestowed. Three only of his generals 
knew the full measure of his love and trust. They were 
Greene, Lafayette, and the devoted soldier who remained 


at his elbow from 1776 to 1794, Henry Knox. 
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No Contradiction 
. there is no contradiction between preparedness and democracy. 
The very men who founded our republic were trained to gun and saddle. 
Their marksmanship, physical endurance, and knowledge of the country 
were superb. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. in The American Magazine. 























By Captain Howard R. Johnson, Infantry 


Until our guns come off the line, how are we to train 


antitank units? This problem confronting every com- 
mander of a new antitank outfit has been solved in one 
unit, Company A, 93d Infantry Battalion (AT), has 
constructed “trainer guns” that are proving highly effec- 
tive in training. 

And every other AT unit can do the same thing. All 
it takes is two weeks, a little help from an eotmence 
machine shop and the exercise of the Yankee ingenuity 
in every U. S. Army outfit. The whittling and baling- 
wire-repair tradition in action can produce “weapons” 
that not only look close enough to the real thing to scare 
a tanker but also serve to give essential training to gun- 
ners. If you don’t believe it, look at the pictures. One 
of these shows a dozen AT ‘ ‘guns manufactured recent- 
ly at Fort Meade and now in service te aching embryo 
antitankers the how-and-why of de aling with hostile 
tanks. . 

In order to get the most good from trainer guns, it is 
desirable that a unit have at least one real 37-mm. gun 
per company. This allows the men to see, handle, and 
become familiar with the real thing. Even if they have 
only a limited familiarity with the 37-mm. gun itself, 
crews can get real training in elementary and advanced 
gun drill on the wooden weapon. 

Once the squads are thoroughly trained in elementary 
and advanced gun drill on the trainer gun, they can take 
up tactical employment beginning with combat princi- 
ples of the squad and working up to the company. 
Trainer guns are ideal in comber training if their mobil- 
ity equals that of the regular gun. 

Sandwiched between elementary gun drill and combat 
training should come laying on still targets and tracking 
of moving targets. In dealing with the last, training 
should start at slow speed, using constant ranges, and 
work up to fast speed and varying ranges. 

It is obvious that the benefit derived from this sort 
of training depends largely on the sight used. It is high- 
ly important that the gunner get a picture fairly similar 
to that obtained when he looks through a regular sight. 
Hence trainer sights must be constructed with some care. 





Squads should be alternated on the one 37-mm. gui 
available in order to thoroughly learn nomenclature, strip 
ping, assembling, and functioning. 

Another training expedient that has proved helpful is 
the trainer tank. This is a frame, shaped like a tank, con 
structed of 2 x 4 wood and covered with target cloth. The 
conning tower is made of beaverboard. The assembly can 
be easily and quickly installed or removed from the stand 
ard half-ton truck. The gun is a piece of salvaged pipe. 
Such a “tank” lends interest and realism to tracking 
exercises and combat problems, pending the day we will 
have real equipment to work with. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The trainer gun is designed to function exactly like 
the 37-mm. gun in so far as practicable with the means 
and materials available to the average newly -formed unit. 
Its construction is simple. For the most part, it can be 
made of the salvaged materials usually found around army 
posts and cantonments. 

Here is a breakdown and descriptive list of the materials 
used on our trainer gun. In most instances substitutions 
can be made to fit the materials actually available. The 
capital letters preceding the item identify it on the photo- 
graphs. 

(A) Tube: Made of 134-in. drainpipe, 624-in. long 
with a 244-in. flanged collar at the muzzle end. Any pipe 
approximately this diameter and length will do. 

(B) Breechring: Made of a piece of wood, 6x6x26-in. 
turned on a lathe to approximate the appearance of the 
rear portion of tube and breechring. This block, joined to 
the tube (A) by a drive fir, is held in position by a wood 
screw and carriage bolt. The operating handle is of wood, 
turned on a lathe, and is fastened to the breechring by 
a large wood screw. 

(C) Sleigh: Made of wood 34 x 434 x 424. 

(D) Recoil cylinder housing: Made of wood 4 x 4 x 36, 
rounded on a lathe to 3-in. diameter and quartered on one 
side to rest under the flat sleigh. 

(E) Wood block, 9x9 x7, ‘which goes under the sleigh 


and in rear of the recoil cylinder housing. It holds the 














‘ 1—Details of smaller parts. 2—Details of trail. 3—Lunette. 4—Front view. S—Rear view. 6—In the traveling position. 
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elevating handle, carriage bolts for shoulder-guard group, 
and the carriage bolt from the breechring which passes 
through the top of the breechring and is secured by a nut 
on the bottom of the block. 

(F) Three yokes: Metal straps of 18-gauge tin molded 
over the tube, sleigh, and recoil-cylinder housing to hold 
them together. The yokes are fastened by screws on the 
bottom side. For additional strength, a large carriage bolt 
is passed through the tube, sleigh, and recoil housing, 
and secured on the bottom side by a nut. A metal screw 
hook receives the free-eye end of the turnbuckle which 
is used as a travel lock. 

(G) Upper Platform: A wooden block, 4 x g x 13, cen- 
ter-bored to receive the 34-in. pintle pin of the trunnion 
fork. It also holds the traversing handle which is secured 
to it by wood screws. Below the traversing handle on the 
rear side of the block is secured a turnbuckle whose free 
end engages on the hook underneath the wooden block 
described in (E). The block is also bored to receive a 
%-inch pin which is attached to the block by a chain. 
This pin passes through a hole in the carriage and holds 
the gun rigidly in the lateral position while in travel. 

(H) Trunnion fork and pintle: Constructed of ¥-in. 
steel by the ordnance shop. The base of the fork is 5 inches 
wide and the prongs are 6% inches long. The prongs are 
drilled with 34-in. holes to receive a 34-in. trunnion pin 
which passes through drilled holes in the tube and holds it 
in place on the trunnion fork. Each end of the trunnion pin 
is drilled to receive the cotter key. 

The pintle is a 34-in. round steel pin, 101A inches 
long, and is screwed in a drilled 34-in. hole in the bottom 
of the fork and then welded. The bottom of the pintle 
is drilled to receive the cotter key. The fork is secured 
to the wooden upper gun platform by screws passing 
through the drilled holes in the base of the fork. This ar- 
rangement causes the fork and wooden platform to move 
in unison when the gun is traversed. 

(1) Shoulder-guard assembly: Made of wood and 18 
gauge tin. The wooden arm is 1 x 5 x 29 shaped as shown 
in the photograph. The metal shoulder-guard is 11 x 20. 
All twelve pieces are clamped together and holes punched 
on a drillpress. The shoulder-guard assembly is attached 
to the wooden block by means of two carriage bolts se- 
cured by nuts. 

(J) Sight bracket: A piece of %4-in. steel constructed 
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by the ordnance machine shop. The shaft is 1434 incl 
long by 1'A inches wide. The bracket is machined to 
ceive the M1917 sight and is welded to the arm. 

(K) Sight, Telescope, M6: If these sights are not avai 
able, suitable sights can be made by printing a sight pi 
ture on glass discs and placing them in a tin tube. T| 
would necessitate a modification of the sight bracket + 
receive the tube. 

(L) Shield: Constructed of 18-gauge tin 20 x 41, tl 
size depending on the carriage used. The shield is rei: 
forced by '4-in. strapping in the bottom front and to; 
rear. Two braces of 14-in. steel strips 114 x 17, heated 
twisted, and drilled, are riveted to the shield on one end 
and the upper platform on the other. The shield is sc 
cured to the front of the upper platform by four screws 
through holes drilled in the /4-in. reinforced strapping. 

(M) Lower carriage: This is the rear-axle assembly of 
a salvaged 1934 Dodge 1'/-ton truck. However, various 
front axles, Matthews mounts, or other substitutes, will 
do satisfactory service as running gears. 

(N) Lower platform: Two '-in. steel straps, center 
drilled by 34-in. holes, are welded so that the upper and 
lower straps are flush with the top and bottom of the 
differential housing. The pintle pin is seated in these holes 
and positioned by a cotter key. The traversing locking 
pin described in (G) is seated in one of these holes. 

(O) Apron: Constructed of 18-gauge tin riveted to 
3-in. hinges which are in turn welded to the axle. The 
apron has a 6-inch hook to hold it in the traversing posi- 
tion. The hook is secured into the front face of the shield 
and its eye is welded onto the apron. 

(P) Trails: These are made of 2 x 4 x 8 wood, rein- 
forced on both ends by 18-gauge tin. The trails are secured 
to the axle by 10-in. strap hinges. The strap hinges are 
bolted to the trails with carriage bolts and are welded to 
the trails at the lugs formerly used as spring rests. 

(Q) Lunettes: These are of 34-in. round iron stock, 
heat-turned, and welded to a %4-in. steel plate bolted to 
the inner surface of the rear end of the trails. 


Broom- or mop-handles do duty as rammer staffs and 
are secured to the trail by a commercial spring-latch and 
tin holding-clips. 

Salvaged brake levers from Renault tanks will serve as 
elevating and traversing handles. 











The Mungo Mortar 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 


Haaalt! Squad leaders up! 

Well, here's our happy home for the night . . . I hope. 
We'll bed down in this corner of the woods and get all 
the sleep we can, right away. Can't tell when we may be 
called in, with the 2d Battalion slowing up like they are. 

McCormack, put your squad in along that flank of the 
woods on a hundred-yard front, starting at the corner. 
Lucas, you take the other side. Venter, your squad faces 
to the rear just this side of that big clearing we just 
ps assed. 

Light machine guns on the left flank of each squad 
on the corner with yours, Mac, where it can fire down 
both sides of the woods. Get your aiming stakes in before 
dark, ready for the tripods when they get here. 

One man per squad as a running guard. We're in re- 
serve, but that don’t mean we can forget about tanks, 
planes, gas, and guerrillas. Lucas, it’s your turn for the 
first watch. 

Let your men dig prone pits and get comfortable—but 
see that they dig ‘em deep. Yes, we can eat—after we're 
dug in. 

Sevic, trot back to where we left the main trail. Com- 
pany headquarters should be there by now. Tell the 
Lieutenant where we are, and get the dope on when the 
water, rations, and defensive tripods are going to be up. 

Move out. 

Oh, by the way, Venter, tell Ruggles to go back and 
see the medico about getting that splinter pulled out. 
Sure, it isn’t much now, but an A.T. shot won’t do him 
any—Hell and Corruption! What's that?—Come on, 
Venter! Your outfit’s on the warpath. 

Cease Firing! 

What's eating you birds? Raising false alarms in camps 
and sta—Oh! 

Hold that shot, you dope! That guy's been dead since 
yesterday—or maybe the day before. 

Take a look at this, Lucas—a Mungo mortar team, 
complete with mortar—laid out just like that bomb 
caught ‘em. Don’t they look natural? 

Venter, have your young men salvage that stuff. It 
might come in very handy tomorrow. 

Never mind that. Just wipe it off a little. 

Powell, haven’t you been to mortar school? Well, be- 
ginning now, you're Acting Corporal, and CO of the 1st 
Field Artillery Crew of the 1st Platoon—as long as the 
shells hold out. Don’t worry about a gun crew. I'll get 
one for you. 


Take your hand out of that guy's pocket, O'Toole! 





And hang that dog tag back on him. Just the gun and 
ammunition—the Labor Battalion gets the rest. 

Gomez, tell the squad leaders to send me one man 
apiece for a mortar crew. No, wait—I'd better pick ‘em. 
Get Amovich, Nicollela, and Flanagan. Tell ‘em to meet 
me at that little clearing up near the corner of the woods 

right now. 

Venter, have your crew carry this plunder and come on. 

Hayes, double over to the company. Tell the Lieu 
tenant that the shooting he heard was just the heroes of 
the 3d Squ: id capturing a long- dead mortar crew. Tell 
him that we've picked up the gun, and that | figure on 
hiring a couple of rounds to break in some of our men 
to handle it. Repeat. 

Take off. 

All right, Powell, have your handpicked rabble gather 
around and keep their eyes open, because I’m going to 
make artillerymen out of ‘em before sunset. 

This is the Mungo light infantry mortar—the one you 
birds call the W histie- Piff. Some of you may have met it 
in a business way before, but never to spe: ak to. It’s the 
only time I've ever seen one, outside of a demonstration 
they had at the We: apons School last month. 

It has a bore of forty millimeters, about an inch and 
a half to you, and tosses a one-and-a-half pound grenade 
anywhere from fifty to 1, 500 yards I mean. 

That’s right, Amovich—I said grenade. Take a look 
at the shell. It’s also the new Mungo hand grenade. They 
took our M-9 bomb, and went us a couple better. It’s 
quite convenient for them, when every rifleman is carrying 
a few light mortar shells in his bomb sack—and a man in 
the mortar crew can give a simple twist of the wrist and 
heave a shell by hand in case we get too close for comfort. 

Yes, it looks a lot bigger than a pound and a half, but 
this much of it, the front third, is just a thin aluminum 
cap—for streamlining the shell, see? 

Supposing I'm going to use it for a mortar shell, I pull 
this pin here on the side. That allows an ordinary set- 
back-priming, inertia- acting, firing pin to operate. The 
shell’s perfectly safe until it’s fired in the gun. Then the 
shock of the quick start forward makes the firing pin 
shear a wire, so it can slide free in a tube. Then, when the 
shell stops all of a sudden, the firing pin doesn’t, but 
keeps on going until it slaps into the hot end of the de- 
tonator. 

But if I'm crowded for space and time, | can use it as 
a hand grenade. In that case, | take the body in my left 
hand, give the nose cap a twist with my right—I’ ll do it 
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The Mungo Mortar. 


slow motion—see the head of that steel pin that the cap's 
screwing clear of? 

When the cap makes a quarter turn, it clears the pin, 
and the pin jumps out—it's spring loaded—See? 

This pin acts just the same as the ring safety pin on our 
own grenade, The only difference is, you don’t pull it. 
You twist off the nose cap to prime, and this little spring 
does the rest. 

There! What d’you see, now that the nose cap’s off? 
Our old friend, the spike and mud-plunger, right off our 
M-9. Now I shift my grip to the handle, and I’m all set 
for come what might. 

You can figure out why this safety pin has to be built 
pretty stout. If it wasn’t the grenade fring pin, with the 
weight of the spike and plunger behind it, might shear it 
when you fired the shell in the gun, and you'd get a 
muzzle burst—or worse. 

All the rest is just tail. Aluminum. Notice how the 
Mungos use a four-inch cylinder around the vanes on the 
tail. That's so they can use it for a handle. Of course, it 
acts as vanes too, to keep her straightened out, nose on. 

The powder charge, set back here between the three 
vanes, is a curiosity. There’s nothing but a primer, set in 
this aluminum anvil, and the powder is rolled up in this 
cellophane cartridge, vatnished on the outside. Of course 
the cellophane, cellotex, or whatever the stuff is, burns as 
clean as the powder, and they don’t have the trouble 
with pieces of cardboard shotgun shell like our gunners do. 
This copper skirt around the body is a gas check. It ex- 
pands with the sudden pressure, and seals the bore. When 


you start throwing a shell, 1,500 yards, you can't afford to 
waste much of the gas. 

Increments? I see you've been to a mortar school too, 
Nicollela. No powder increments to fool with on this 

n. The whole charge is right in this cartridge in the 

ase of the tail. Yes, and this one charge throws the shell 
from fifty to 1,500 yards with the mortar set at constant 
elevation—believe it or not! 

Well, take a look at the gun. 

See this handwheel at the base of the barrel? That's 
what they use on this gun instead of powder increments. 

Maybe some of you guys can remember back to when 
you used to take shower baths. Well, when you wanted 
water to come out, you turned the valve. If you wanted a 
faster stream, you opened it still more. That's just what 
this handwheel is—a valve that lets the surplus gas 
escape from the chamber, slow or fast, just as you like. 
The more gas you let out, the less push you'll have behind 
the shell, and the less the range you'll reach. 

We take powder increments off of our shells, according 
to the range, and throw ‘em away. The Mungos burn all 
their. powder in the gun, and by-pass what gas they don’t 
want to use. 

Now if you want to throw a shell out to 1,500, you 
want to use all the powder, so you close the valve to the 
right—all the way. Wipe that breech off some more, 
Amovich. 

With the valve fully closed like that, all of the powder 
gas has to shove out the main barrel, behind the shell, and 


you get your maximum range. 
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But suppose you want to lob one out just beyond hand 
grenade range. Then you open up the valve to the left 
all the way. That lets the biggest part of the gas out of 
the breech and through this gas escape tube, before the 
shell has time to even get started good. 

No, Flanagan, you're getting too technical. You don’t 
need a range table either. 

Watch! As I move the handwheel, see this pointer 
move with it? This circle of figures on the valve base is 
the range scale. It’s in meters of course—they don’t use 
vards—but you can use it anyway. Just estimate your 
ranges ten per cent short, set your range pointer, drop 
your first shell down the muzzle, and correct on the burst. 
Let's see—soo meters is about 550 yards—and that’s as 
close as I've ever seen any of you estimate ranges. 

There’s lots of advantages to this gun. Like I said, you 
don’t have to fool with the powder charge, pulling off in- 
crements. You don’t have a range table that it takes a col- 
lege education or six months’ training to figure out. You 
set up at one elevation and leave her there—auntil you go 
to move onto a new target that’s off to a flank. And the 
time of flight is shorter. 

Well, you've all seen our mortar shoot. Even using the 
best combinations of elevation and powder charge, at 
sixty to eighty degrees the shell climbs away to Hell-and- 
gone. And the higher she climbs the longer the wind gets 
to play with her. That causes a lot of inaccuracy. 

Now this mortar shoots at about forty-five degrees, 
43/2 degrees, | think. Anyway, it gives you the least 
time of fight possible for high angle fire at any range. 
You won't have time for a hand of poker while you re 
waiting for the burst with this gun. 

Finally, it’s simple. Even a green crew can learn to 
handle it in a omile a hours. 

But time’s a-wasting! 

Let's set her up. Powell, kick the spade in. Now take a 
look through this little French sight on the side of the 
barrel, and shift the front end of the gun around until the 
white line is on that big gray boulder—just to the left of 
those two small pines. 

Unclamp the legs, Amovich—that locking handle on 
the side—and let the legs keep firm contact with the 
ground the way Powell's holding the gun. 

Flanagan, take a look at this little bubble. Move the 
barrel up and down, and cant it, until the bubble’s right 
under the circle on the cover glass. That puts her at 43'/2 
degrees and level. 


Are you right, Powell? 


Clamp the legs, Amovich—just like a machine gun 


tripod. 
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How far do you figure it to the boulder, Powell? 

Four hundred? Five, you say, Nicollela? Let's split it. 
We'll set four fifty. That's about four hundred meters. 
Give your handwheel a twist, Powell, until the range 
pointer’s on four fifty—no that’s four twenty-five 
right! 

There’s only two things to touch after your first setting 

—one is the range, and the other is the traversing hand- 

wheel. Of course she'll settle a little on the first couple 
of shots, but you can correct for that with your range 
setting. On the traverse, remember that one twist of the 
wheel moves you five mils in deflection. 

Powell, you handle the range. Amovich, take de- 
flection. Flanagan, you drop ‘em down the muzzle. 
There’s only supposed to be two men on the gun, but for 
training — 

No, Flanagan, don’t twist off the nose cap. That's for 
when you're going to throw it. This time we're going to 
shoot it, so you pull the ring. If you don’t pull the ring 
it won't go down the muzzle. lf you do both, about 
$50,000.00 will be split amongst our folks. Got that all 
straight? 

All set? 

Wait! The rest of you guys move back about fifty 
yards. | think this thing’ ll hold together, but we'll know 
more about it after the first round’s on the way. 

Drop it, Flanagan. 

KAPUNK! 


There she goes! ! 


Keep your eye on her.—Lost it! 
Now watch the target 

POW! 

There she blows! How far off, Powell? Fifty over and 
fifteen left. Three twists to the right, Amov ich, and put 
the pointer on four hundred even, Powell. 

Suppose you drop one this time, Nicollela. Any tume. 

KRAPUNK! 

Looks good! Watch the target now. 

POW! 

There—not on yet. What corrections would you make, 
Flanagan? 

Up twenty- -five and 

Fan out men —Mungo planes! Hunt a hole, Brown 
climbing a tree won't help. 

THREE LEADS! COMMENCE FIRING! 

Hey! Popopulus, you dope! Get away from that mortar 
and use your rifle! You're not supposed to shoot at planes 
with— 

KAPUNK! 

POW! 

CRAAAAASH! ! BOOOOM! 

Well—whaddaya know—. 
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By Monoxide 


In the past six months | have traveled some seven thou- 
sand miles in regimental convoys—long hops and short 
ones—aunder several different convoy commanders, and 
under different standard operating procedures and march 
regulations. We always made extensive arrangements be- 
forehand for a complicated system of flag signals that 
varied with the individual whim of the commander. On 
each of several days before the convoy moved out, the 
drivers were assembled for a period of instruction and 
rehearsal in the latest edition of Fancy Flag- Waving Reg- 
ulations. Invariably there were several last-minute che anges 
from previous orders on the significance of certain signals; 
some were dropped, others were added. Never did two 
succeeding convoy movements go through to completion 
without a change in flag signals. As a result convoys 
moved out with every driver nursing a confused concep- 
tion of the signals and all efforts to control the moving 
column by signal from the leading vehicle brought every 
effect but the one intended. 

Here is a sample code of flag signals under which one 
convoy moved nearly a thousand miles (or rather, here is 
what was left after almost daily changes during the 
march) : 


While moving 
White flag only: SLOW DOWN AND CLOSE 
UP 
Red flag only: SLOW DOWN AND STOP 
White flag over red: SLOW DOWN WITHOUT 
CLOSING UP 
Red flag over white: TRAVEL AS INDEPEND- 
ENT VEHICLE 
While at a halt 


White flag only: MOVE OUT AT GUIDE SPEED 
Red flag only: MOVE OUT AND TRAVEL 
AT SLOW, CLOSED FOR- 
MATION 
Red flag over white: MOVE OUT AND TRAVEL 
AT SLOW, OPEN (200 yards 
more or less) FORMATION 
White flag over red: MOVE OUT AND aa. 
AS AN .iNDEPENDENT 
VEHICLE 


Read them over and see if you think you can keep 
them straight in your mind while driving, especially if 
they are swapped around and given different meanings for 
another convoy movement a week later. One driver | 
knew tried to solve the problem by typing a list of the 
signals and pasting the paper in his cab. The first couple 


of times he saw flags popping out of the trucks ahead he 
started grabbing for his own flags and trying to read his 
list and almost ran off the road. Then, just about the tim« 
he got to where he could do all three things at once with 

out wrecking his truck, the convoy commander changed 
the meanings of certain signals. Every day or two the 
driver scratched out part of his list. and penciled in 
something else. Before the movement ended he had be- 
fore him such a smudge that he scraped his dope sheet off 
the dashboard and gave up. 

The great trouble here, as in many other Army under- 
takings, is that a simple thing has been unnecessarily com- 
plicated. All of us have driven in a small, informal con- 
voy of passenger cars in which only the driver of the lead- 
ing vehicle knew the route to be traveled. Such an experi- 
ence should make it clear that any driver who has no 
other instructions than to follow the vehicle in front of 
him will never let that vehicle get away from him (short 
of a breakdown), and he will never try to pass that ve- 
hicle. 

No driver, or alleged driver, can obtain the Army 
driver's card permitting him to take the wheel of a truck 
unless he has enough highway experience to maintain the 
necessary safety clearance from the vehicle in front. This 
is merely second nature. It cannot be improved on by 
wz aving flags at him from up ahead. Flags or no flags, he is 
not going to get closer to the preceding truck than his 
braking power and the speed of the column will allow. 
Moreover, he will unconsciously settle back to a greater 
interval as the guide speed increases. And if left alone he 
will not stretch this clearance enough to bother about. 
This is clearly indicated by the trouble that always arises 
during tactical motor movements, when drivers ‘tend to 
close up too much from the long interval prescribed for 
infiltration. Yet I have seen a convoy commander try the 
idea of having his guide officer signal down the line of 
trucks with flag and extended fingers (as in range des- 
ignation for combat firing) the interval which the 
trucks were to take up owing to changes in the rate of 
speed of the column. Beyond a hundred yards no one 
could tell how many fingers he was holding out of the 
cab. But that was all right because all the drivers auto- 
matically took up the interval he was prescribing for the 
speed involved. The convoy commander thought the 
signals were doing the trick, and so he was happy too. 

When the lead vehicle slows down, the others are forced 
to do so. When the lead vehicle speeds up, the others will 
hang on for dear life, and they will do it without having 


a flag waved at them. When the leader pulls off the road 
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and stops, the others will fall into line right behind him 
with no more conscious effort than is involved in putting 
one foot before the other to walk. And when he starts up 
again all the others, like Mary’s little lamb, are sure to go. 

~ So, with one exception, we have found unnecessary all 
che signals given in the above sample list. All the results 
desired will be automatically produced through the guide 
officer's control of the starts, stops, and speed of the lead- 
ing vehicle. The only situation that can conceivably be 
desired in a non-tactical move and which is not thus at- 
cainable, is the open formation, both at speeds slower than 
cruising speed and at the halt. While open formation is 
not really necessary in the first place, the meticulous con- 
voy commander can provide a it by prescribing one 
lone flag signal. It should be a red flag, and it should 
mean: Take "p (or maintain) open formation. The inter- 
val necessary for this formation should be prescribed be- 
fore the convoy moves out. Then all drivers will know that 
as long as the leading vehicle is displaying a red flag they 
must keep their own red flags out, and that they must not 
get closer to the preceding vehicle than so many yards. 
By keeping his red flag out, the guide officer can slow the 
column to a walk, or even halt it, in the open formation. 

This signal would serve to cover the “travel as an inde- 
pendent vehicle” convention as well, for the order means 
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nothing more than to follow the guides through some 
town rather than the truck in front—this is necessary 
where there are right-hand turns at succeedin blocks 
where sight of the preceding vehicle may be lost. For 
movement through large cities, the closed formation 
should always be used, and here the column is usually 
halted and closed up at the outskirts of town, so as to 
make the necessary trafhc obstruction as short as possible. 
The orders should not be cluttered, however, with 
mention of “independent vehicle.” A display of the red 
flag will again extend the column to the desired interval. 
On entering a town with the flag still out, succeeding 
drivers will be forced to travel as if independent as soon as 
the guide truck turns the first corner. 

There is only one contingency yet to be covered: motor 
trouble in the leading vehicle. In this event, the guide 
ofhcer tells his driver to pull off the road and wave all 
succeeding vehicles on by. Meanwhile, the guide officer 
trades places with the assistant driver of the next truck and 
leads the column on its way. 

I have seen columns roar through towns in close forma- 
tion, each truck flying a combination of flags that would 
lead the natives to believe that the circus had arrived. I 
would like to see them glide through town with no flags 
at all. 


WwW 


Speed of Production 


Our task in procurement is simply to serve the man who is to do the 
highting in the held—to furnish him with the best weapons that science and 
industry can devise, and to see to it that the weapons are supplied in 


abundance. 


Speed of production is the need of the hour. Whatever interferes with 
speed must be pushed out of the way. In the War Department we are 
resolved that red tape shall not delay us, that complicated and time-con- 
suming procedures shall be simplified, that momentum shall be maintained 
in the placing of orders as well as in the acceptance of deliveries. When 
legal obstacles are encountered, ways will be found to remove them. You 
may depend on it that the national defense will not bog down by reason 
of administrative action. HonorasB_e Ropert P. PATrerson, Assistant 
Secretary of War, before Army Ordnance Association. 
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Nineteen forty has been a fine year for Infantry shoot- 
ing. From the first time a team from the Infantry lined 
up its sights i in the National Midwinter Pistol Matches 
at Tampa in March, to the last shot of the National 
Matches, Infantry trigger squeezers have been doing 
splendid work in every competition. 

The Infantry Rifle Team, nosed out this year by a hard- 
hitting team of Marines, took second place with a score 
of 2,801. This is the highest score made by the Infantry 
team since its record score of 2,838 back in 1927. 

The Infantry Pistol Team went the rile team one bet- 
ter by winning the National Pistol Team Match—and 
this for the second time in the past three years. This 
brought the Pistol Team title and the gold cup back to 
the Infantry. The score was 1,343. 

The members of these two keen-eyed Infantry teams 
are listed beneath their pictures on ‘the opposite page. 
Other members of the Infantry Rifle Team whose per- 


formances are worthy of note were: 


Sergeant Adam Mutik, Company I, 18th Infantry. 
Sergeant Oscar Duke, Company G, 2oth Infantry. 
Sergeant Wills Doucet, Company I, 23d a 
Sergeant Wadie Giacobbe, Company K, 5th Intantry. 
Sergeant Robert Brown, Company G, 2gth Infantry. 
Sergeant John F. Sheppard, 38th Infantry. 

Corporal Willard Baker, Company L, rith Infantry. 
Corporal Ray Orton, Company L, 22d Infantry. 
Corporal Charles Gordon, Company B, 2d Infantry. 
Corporal Doyle Swickard, Company G, 3oth Infantry. 
Corporal Carl W. Byas, Company L, gth Infantry. 
Corporal Auburn Marr, 38th Infantry. 


Other squad members whose pace-setting contributed 
greatly toward the Pistol Team’s success were: 


Lieutenant Milton C. Taylor, ggth AT Battalion. 
Staff Sergeant Arthur O. Topper, 67th Armored Regi- 
ment. 
Corporal Woodrow Dixon, 66th Armored Regiment. 
Corporal Joseph R. Belew, 38th Infantry. 
Corporal Clarence A. Clark, 11th Infantry. 
Private Perry E. Lawrence, 66th Armored Regiment. 


Both squads stacked up a fine list of scores during the 
year in the National Team Championship Matches and 
other matches besides. The following are the various 
rile events: 

Ten-man teams won both the Enlisted Men’s Trophy 
Match and the AEF Rumanian Team Match. An eight- 
man team placed high in the Herrick Team Match. In 
the numerous individual events, three members of the 
Infantry squad placed in the Members’ Trophy Match 
and the Crowell Trophy Match. One Infantryman placed 
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The In pan try Teams 


in the Navy Cup Match, the Coast Guard Trophy 
Match, and the Camp Perry Instructors’ Match. Five 
members placed in the Leech Cup Match and six in the 
Marine Corps Cup Match. Sergeant Ferenc, 16th Infan- 
try, won the President's Match, and three other members 
placed. Three members placed in the Wright Memorial 
Grand Aggregate Match, and in the Scott Trophy 
Match. Two members placed in the M-1 200-yard Rapid- 
Fire Match. Corporal Swickard, 3oth Infantry, won the 
service rifle part of the Wimbledon Cup Match, and three 
members of the Infantry squad placed in the free rifle 
part of that match. Corporal Byas, gth Infantry, won the 
M-1 300-yard Rapid-Fire Match, and three other mem- 
bers of the squad placed. Sergeant Coffman, 17th Infan- 
try, won the National Trophy Individual Champion- 
ship Match, and four other members placed. 

In the various state and regional matches, the Infantry 
Team squad piled up a grand aggregate. It took all mili- 
tary-class medals in the Ohio State Matches and in the 
Indiana State Matches, which were participated in only 
by the lower bracket of the Infantry Team squad. Ser- 
geant Sheppard, 38th Infantry, brought back the 6oo- 
yard championship, and Staff Sergeant Nelson, 1st In- 
fantry, won the high tyro aggregate. At the United Serv- 
ice Matches of New England, Sergeant Gallman, 1st 
Infantry, and Corporal Rozinski, 30th Infantry, won the 
Army Ordnance Team Match; Sergeant Clement, 2gth 
Infantry, Staff Sergeant Svela, 3d Infantry, Sergeant 
Ferenc, 16th Infantry, and Corporal Rozinski, 3oth In- 
fantry, won the United Service Team Match and the 
Stanchfield Tro hy Match; Staff Sergeant Svela, and 
Sergeant Giacob f Infantry, won the Marine Corps 
Long-Range Match: a ten-man team won the Hayden 
Service Division Team Match; another ten-man team 
took third place. Of the individual events, Staff Sergeant 
Svela won the 26th Division Match and two other mem- 
bers placed; one member placed in the Second Battalion 
Match and in the Governor's Match, and the Military 
Order of the World War Match. The Infantry-Cavalry 
Interservice Invitational Match was won by an Infantry 
team with a score of 2,809, and four other Infantry teams 
placed. 

Members of the Infantry Pistol Team squad also piled 
up a fine total during the year. In team events at the Na- 
tional Matches teams from the pistol squad won the .45 
Caliber Class of the NRA ial Team Match with a 
score of 1,087; and won the Military Service Class, In- 
terstate and Interservice .45 Automatic Pistol Team 
Match, and placed in the Military Service Class, NRA 
.22 Caliber Pistol Team Match. In the individual events, 
Sergeant H. L. Benner, 6gth Armored Regiment, won the 
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Top row—left to right: Captain Charles F. Leonard, 8th Infantry; Captain Jesse C. Drain, 8th Infantry; Private 
First Class Keith W. Decker, Company D, 66th Armored Regiment; Sergeant Oscar K. W einmeister, Company 
F, 67th Armored Regiment. Bottom row—left to right: Sergeant Huelet L. Benner, Company B, 69th Armored 
Regiment; Staff Sergeant Arthur O. Topper, Company F, 66th Armored Regiment, (assistant coach); Major 


K. Maertens, 24th Infantry, officer in charge; Captain Charles G. Rau, 66th Armored Regiment, team captain 
and coach; First Sergeant Hilbert O. Hildeion, Headquarters Company, 67th Armored Regiment. 


Top row—left to right: Sergeant William ]. Coffman, Company K, 17th Infantry; Sergeant Daniel S. Huntley, Com- 
pany A, 94th Infantry Battalion, ( Anti-T ank); Staff Sergeant Jimmie Allen, Headquarters Company, 24th In- 
fantry; Sergeant Oscar L. Gallman, Company B, 1st Infantry; Corporal James K. Felty, Company FP, 18th Infan- 
try; Captain Norman B. Edwards, 68th Armored Regiment; Sergeant Coats Brown, Headquarters Company, 
22nd Infantry. Bottom row—left to right: Corporal Stanley J. Rozinski, Company K, 30th Infantry; Sergeant 
Frank R. Davis, Company L, 17th Infantry; Sergeant Thaddeus A. Ferenc, Company G, 16th Infantry; Captain 
Jobn L. Throckmorton, 67th Armored Regiment, coach; Major K. Maertens, 24th Infantry, officer in charge; 
Sergeant Addis L. Lowe, 9th Infantry, (line coach); Sergeant Lynn H. Clement, Company E, 29th Infantry; 
Staff Sergeant Jacob Svela, Headquarters Company, 3rd Infantry. 
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.45 Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match and the Military 
Service Class, Orton Memorial Trophy Match and 
placed in the Military Service Class, NRA All-Around 
Championship Pistol Match, and the National Individual 
Pistol Match. The .45 Caliber Military Service Pistol 
Match was won by First Sergeant H. O. Hildeton, 67th 
Armored Regiment, and other members placed in the 
.22 Caliber Rapid-Fire Pistol Match and the Center-Fire 
Timed-Fire Pistol Match. 

In other events during the year, teams of the Infantry 
Pistol squad won eae lace and High Military Team 
in the .45 Caliber Pistol Team Match and the .22 Caliber 
Pistol Team Match at the National Midwinter Pistol 
Matches; also third place and High Military Team in 
the Center-Fire Pistol Team Match. High places were 
taken in the Open Flamingo Pistol Tournament at Coral 
Gables, Florida, and the Midwestern Regional Cham- 
pionship Matches at Springfield, Illinois. Teams of the 
squad won the .45 Caliber Foam Match and the Blackin- 
ton Trophy at the Eastern Regional Championship 
Matches, Camp Ritchie, Maryland, and placed high in 
the Center-Fire Team Match there. An a Team 
squad also won the Interservice Matches at Camp Perry 
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and took two places in the Infantry-Cavalry Trophy 
match, and placed high in two matches of the Pre-Perry 
Pistol Tournament at Detroit. In double and individual 
events at these various matches, members of the squad 
also did extremely well, winning and placing in all 
matches entered. Sergeant H. L. Benner won six different 
matches, took second place twelve times, and third place 
four times. First Sergeant H. O. Hildeton won two 
matches, stood second in two matches, and third in one. 
Corporal C. A. Clark, 11th Infantry, won one event and 
took three second places. 

The Infantry Rifle and Pistol Team squads consisted of 
members of every regiment stationed in the continental 
limits of the United States, and included two men from 
the regiments in Panama. In all, twenty-five different 
units had men on these squads who won honors during 
1940. 

Straight shooting is of more importance to infantry in 
modern combat than ever before—and it has always been 
of extreme importance. With the continued interest and 
support of unit commanders and such a splendid showing 
during the past year, our Infantry Teams give promise of 
making an even more enviable record during 1941. 


ot sit alte hte, 
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Race Makes No Difference 

At Soissons there was put between the 1st and 2d Divisions, the Moroc- 
can Division which was one of the best French divisions. It included the 
Foreign Legion. It was composed of men all the way from white to black. 
We have in this country to a large extent a sort of antipathy against other 
races, but after you have been in a few serious battles, that feeling goes 
away, you don’t care whether a man is black, chocolate or white; all you 
ask is that he will fight and when you are banking on him on this flank you 
can know that he generally is going to be there. The 1st and 2d Divisions 
were glad to have that Moroccan Division in between them in the fight at 
Soissons. They didn’t care what their previous history was; all they asked 
was that they fight and do their part, because when it comes to getting 
killed, all men’s lives are to them alike. After a hearty dinner and with our 
normal faculties, in discussing these things we say we want this or that: 
but go back to history and see what your real reaction in time of battle will 
be: you don’t care what color a man is, and if he is good enough to show 
he can command other men, beyond what the ordinary man can do, he 
goes just as high as anybody and his soldiers will carry on under him. It isn’t 
a question then of what they like, but whether they have somebody that 
will prevent their being sent to the hereafter before their time. 

Mayor Generac Hanson E. E-y. 














Cll Cjod’s Clhaillun Cot Wings 


By Lieutenant Colonel E. D. Cooke, Infantry 


Once upon a time aviators were not averse to wearing 
the shoulder insignia of combat divisions: as members of 
observation squadrons. But that was once upon a time. 
Since then the boys with wings have all gone in for acting 
in the Big Picture. They don't play cops and robbers with 
us doughboys any more except on special invitation: and 
then only when the weather is satistactory—to them. 

All of which is very nice for the flyers, but sort of 
tough on the ground troops. In fact, it looks as if our 
Queen of Battles has been sold down the river. 

Yet, being left in the lurch is no new experience for the 
boys who lug the packs. Romance seldom greets the 
mud-covered doughboy. He doesn’t always meet the 
public fancy. But no one ever won a war without him, 
and no one ever will—not even with fifth columns. It 
takes the lads with hobnailed shoes to grab and hold 
ground. 

Just any kind of foot soldier can’t do the job, either. 
The antiquated idea that all a doughboy needs to get 
ahead 1s a rifle and plenty of intestinal fortitude is about as 
far wrong as from here to China. Those doubting that 
statement are referred to the European scoreboards. 

Most observers of the current blitzkriegs are willing to 
admit that, to be a big leaguer, our infantryman needs 
every thing— including wings. Not the kind that depend 
on the cooperation of six staff officers, three headquarters 
and a liaison agent, but something of his very own. 
Something that sticks with him—like cooties, second lieu- 
tenants, and corned bill. 

A main air force has missions of its own; three hun- 
dred, five hundred, a thousand miles away. Furthermore, 
those babies are tuned up to high gear. By the time they 
take off, gain altitude and swing into line they're more 
than half way beyond the infantry zone of action. To 
hold them down to searching for essential elements of 
enemy information—particularly within a radius of fifty 
or a hundred miles—is like calling on the railway artil- 
lery to knock out a machine gun nest. No wonder they 
quit us. 

Yet somebody has to supply information. And when 
you come right ‘down to it, what’s the matter with doing 
the job ourselves? 

Right away comes the objection, “Doughboys can't 
fly!” Well, a bunch of college kids—including co-eds— 
are learning every day. What have they got we don't 
have? The answer is, airplanes! 

And what is an airplane, by the way? It’s nothing but 
a machine that travels in the air instead of on the ground, 
or on or under the water. It feeds on gasoline and is 
operated by human beings. It can be used to carry troops, 


guns, bombs, or whatever other supplies are needed. But 


above all, from an airplane one can see over the hills and 
far away- -something the infantryman most ardently de- 
sires to do. 

Why can’t he do it? What's so exclusive about fly ing? 

Any soldier can administer first aid without the benefit 
of an MD after his name! No one has to join a motor 
outht before driving a truck! All of us have ridden horses 
(and how!) whether or not we wanted to be in the Cav- 
alry! Why then, the monopoly on airplanes? 

The horse and buggy days are gone. The doughboy is 
no longer relegated to advancing a mere twelve miles a 
day. Rather, he is expected to cover incredible distances 
_ -by trains, motor vehicles, and even parachutes. He 
can't linger by the wayside picking flowers, either. When 
he’s gotta go, he’s gotta get there in a hurry! 

The burning question then, is, what will he meet at 
the other end? Or even before he gets there, for that 
matter. 

No one likes to be caught in his fatigue clothes or with 
the seat of his pants glued to a reconnaissance car! The 
only way to prevent that is to look ahead. And the best 
place to ‘look from is in the air. 

We don’t need any super- duper flying fortresses to do 
that. We could dispense with the steam-heated foot 

warmers, the nickel-plated gadgets, and the running hot 
and cold water. Even the gasoline tanks could be cut 
in half—because we wouldn't have to fly over an ocean or 
cross a continent. All we want is to find out what's on 
the other side of the next hill. 

Navigators and other high-priced help would be super- 
fluous, also. In place of a $50,000 plane and a $6,000-a- 
year pilot, we'd trade even for five cut-down jobs and a 
similar number of wild-eyed kids who would rather fly 
than do K.P. The woods are full of them, too. The kids, 
that is. 

As for the planes, they would not be hard to build. All 
we want is something that could land in a cow pasture, 
hide in a smoke house, and take off from the General's 
pansy wagon when necessary. 

Right now the aviators seem embarrassed with riches. 
Rumor has it they are going to get more airplanes than 
they know what to do with. How about giving some of 
them to us? 

Of course, we may break our fool necks trying to fly 
the darn things; but what of it? They're our necks. And 
besides, we'd rather break ‘em ourselves than have the 
enemy do it for us! 

But the brass hats and lads with embroidered wings 
needn't be too sure we can’t make the grade. The Pam 4 
boys have never fallen down, yet. And if they ever do 
start, it won't be from airplanes! 
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A Greater Army of the United States 


The capsules have been drawn, the numbers 
posted, and the questionnaires distributed, filled in, 
and returned. The first selected men of the Nation 
are beginning to take their places in our Army and 
receive the training which will make them an active 
part of National Defense in its fullest meaning. 

It now becomes a high duty of the Infantry, as 
of all other arms and services, to lead these new 
soldiers through their training for combat in a 
manner that will join them inseparably and indis- 
tinguishably to our present forces of defense. For 
this is no special group of citizens we are now re- 
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ceiving into our ranks; it is the Nation itself tak 
ing up its arms. It is the New Army forming in 
all its strength and hghtng spirit. 

In the first article in this number of The Jour. 
NAL, officers of the Regular Army on duty at Selec- 
tive Service headquarters tell us clearly and force 
fully what is now expected of us. ‘‘Good soldiers 
they must be made!” And in the second article of 
this JOURNAL, a retired Regular officer of long and 
broad experience shows us some of the mistakes we 
made once before and begs us not to make them 
again. For twenty years ago, serious as they were, 
those errors did not prove vital. This time we can 
afford to make no errors 





at least no errors of stu- 
pidity against which we now have the full w arning 
of past experience. 

A great part of the responsibility for bringing 
the men of Selective Service efhciently to arms now 
rests upon the Infantry. We have always known we 
needed an Infantry and an Army beyond compare. 
It now devolves upon us to create them. 


y y y 


The JOURNAL Becomes a Monthly 
In 1931 The INFANTRY Jou RNAL suspended pub- 


lication as a monthly magazine after more than a 
decade of such publication and became a bimonthly. 
Now, beginning with the January number, The 
JOURNAL returns to monthly publication for the 
year 1941, the better to serve the Infantry during 
a period of extreme and vitally important activity. 

As a bimonthly publication without paid adver- 
tising The INFANTRY JOURNAL has made only small 
annual profits and sometimes none at all. During 
the past few years, however, the service depart- 
ments of the magazine have prospered. Thus the 
Board of Directors of The Infantry Journal, Inc., 
feeling that the financial condition of The JouRNAL 
warranted the action, has set aside approximately 
ten thousand dollars of 1940 profits for the extra 
expense of issuing a monthly magazine during the 
coming year. The Executive Council of the Infan- 
try Association concurred in this action of return- 
ing in the form of greater service a large fraction of 
the prosperity which members of the Infantry of 
the Regular Army, National Guard, and Organ- 
ized Reserves, and hundreds of subscribers in other 
arms and services, and in non-military professions, 
have made possible. 

Through monthly publication The JourNat will 
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be able to give at frequent intervals to all Infantry 
leaders and readers through informal articles from 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry the large quan- 
city of needed instructional and training material 
which that office is now engaged in producing. In 
this manner it will also be possible more readily 
than in the past to give fresh training news to the 
troops ‘weeks and sometimes months in advance of 
its issuance in final form officially. Similarly, other 
articles of direct use to Infantry units will reach 
them with the least delay. 

There will be no general change of editorial 
policy, however. Nor will there be any change in 
the yearly subscription rate. No present subscriber 
needs to do anything about it except, as usual, to 
let us know promptly of any change in his address. 
The monthly JouRNAL will be the same magazine 
except that it will not be quite as thick in number 
of pages and will be printed on somewhat better 
paper than in the past. 

The policy beyond 1941 will, of course, be de- 
termined by the situation, financial and otherwise, 
that exists about a year from now. In the meantime, 
it is the intention of The INFANTRY JOURNAL to 
be of every possible assistance to our rapidly grow- 
ing forces of National Defense. 
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A New Guide to Tactics—the IFM 


For over fifteen years there has been no new official 
manual on infantry tactics. Thus the Infantry Field 
Manual, just off the Government Printing Office presses, 
is something we have sorely needed. 

The new IFM volume now available contains the gen- 
eral chapters on infantry tactics and the chapters on the 
tactics of all infantry elements from the individual soldier 
to the battalion. The number of this manual is FM 7 7-5: 
Infantry Field Manual. Before long a second volume 
(7-6) is to be issued on the infantry regiment and regi- 
mental units, including, of course, the AT company. 
After that there will be another manual on air and para- 
chute infantry. The volume now ready, however, is the 
basic manual and the most important. In this new IFM 
all fundamentals of infantry doctrine are clearly and 
briefly set forth. And it is of utmost importance for every 
infantry leader to study and thumb this book until he 
knows its substance perfectly. 

Although the latest thought on infantry tactics has 
been emphasized in The INFANTRY JOURNAL, and to a 
large extent in the teachings and publications of The In- 
fantry School, there has been a considerable lag in the 
Infantry as a whole in putting these modern methods of 
warfare into effect in our training. This lag has been due 
mainly to two things: Too long ic our official texts pre- 
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sented an Infantry tactics based purely on the First World 
War—a tactics which was outmoded even before the 
American troops who used that tactics entered battle. 
(The appearance of the new IFM should soon cancel the 
old tactics completely out of our minds.) The other cause 
has simply been the lack, over a similar period of years, of 
modern we: apons without which tactics could not be mod 
ernized and our training efhciently conducted. 

It is of course in the tactics of the smaller units—the 
squad and the platoon—where modernization is most 
marked. For once and all, small-unit infantry tactics have 
been divorced from the parade ground and fitted to the 
realities and irregularities of the field of battle. The old 
idea practically suicidal on the modern battlefield——of 
advancing. lines supported by machine guns, is gone 
forever. In its place is the basic idea of me unit maneu- 
ver. Such maneuver constantly seeks the soft spot, makes 
use of bases of fire, and employs supporting automatic 
weapons also where their fire can be most effective—to 
the flanks from successive hiring positions in rear of the 
rifle units which are farthest ahead. The battle technique 
for mortars as well as for machine guns is likewise imbued 
with modern thought 


with hard, practical combat VIS- 
ualization 


as it is now given to us in the new IFM. 
This new primary manual, moreover, speaks through- 
out of infantry-tank cooperation as an habitual tactical 
method. In fact the book says plainly that infantry can 
never expect to advance across open ground without great 
losses except when it receives the maximum supporting 
hires from all supporting means that can possibly be made 
available. The manual shows 
an ofhcial text 
motor carriers. 


also for the first time in 
the technique of all units equipped with 
Something definitive on this has been 
desperately needed for several years. 

One of the main reasons for the long delay in getting 
an Infantry Field Manual into the hands of troops has 
been the simple fact that thought on infantry tactics has 
developed so rapidly during the past few years. This 
present manual would doubtless have been printed many 
months ago except for the fact that the preparing authori- 
ties considered it vital to examine our whole infantry doc- 
trine in the light of the present war. Now, however, there 
is nothing “tentative” about the new IFM—though this 
does not mean that a new edition won't be printed if 
changes are soon deemed desirable. But a tremendous 
amount of work and energy has gone into the new manual 
as it stands. It is by all odds the most important infantry 
text that has been published i in more than a decade. 


4,4 7 
Losing Your Best 


These are the times, to paraphrase an early American 
patriot, that try commanding officers’ souls. At the very 
time a commander is faced with the task of expanding his 
unit to full strength, not to speak of the demands upon 
him for local overhead, notice suddenly comes from 
higher authority that half or more of his best leaders are 
needed for cadres or as instructors somewhere else. Such 
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things make a commander feel as if there were no one 
higher with any sympathy or understanding of his 
troubles. d 

But actually this isn’t so. Such orders are issued in the 
full knowledge that they are going to hurt. They are 
never sent out until those responsible for them have care- 
fully weighed the circumstances to determine whether 
the good that they will accomplish will more than offset 
the a of trained personnel i in the units called upon. Be- 
sides, every effort is made to distribute the load equally. 
And Pe ne as every commander knows when he stops 
a minute to think about it, is simply a major part of the 
biggest job our army ever had in time of peace—a job, 
furthermore, that has to be done with the utmost effici- 
ency. 

Never before, for example, has it been so necessary to 
assign as instructors students completing Benning courses, 
instead of returning them to troops. ~ ia before has it 
been so necessary to take personnel of special ability away 
from units in order to make better use of those abilities 
where they are desperately needed. 

Thus, when a smooth- -running outfit seems about to be 
thrown for the loss of several of those who have been 
making i it run so smoothly, there is only one way to look 
at it. At such a time the old saying that nobody i is indis- 
pensable really applies, and at such a time the only thing 
to do is to get a new man on the job and break him in. 

It’s a going for everybody, but so has it been many 
a time before. And the New Army, like every “Old 
Army” of the past, is going to accomplish—is already ac- 
complishing—every job required of it. 
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Doctor Freeman's Military Comment 


Among the soundest and by all odds the most readable 
of commentators upon the present war, is Doctor Douglas 
Southall Freeman, whose daily editorials in the Richmond 
News Leader provide his readers with an excellent sum- 
mary and discussion of what is going on. Doctor Free- 
man, well known to all military men as author of R. E. 
Lee, writes about two columns daily in his paper on the 

war and the development of our own defenses. 

With Doctor Freeman's permission The JOURNAL pre- 
sents one of his recent editorials entitled “Adventure in 
Education” 


If the United States are to develop a first-class army as the 
public confidently expects, the training program for the 800,- 
000 men called to the colors this winter will be diverse and 
up-to-the-minute. It will be tremendously interesting to 
most of the officers and enlisted men of all ranks. In many 
respects it will be the most fascinating adventure in educa- 
tion ever attempted in this country. 

To understand the complexity of any plan to crowd into a 
single year a reasonably complete course in military science, 
one need contemplate a few only of the subjects which men 
in the basic and presumably the simplest arm, the infantry, 
must take. They include, in addition to fundamentals (such 
as drill, map reading, marksmanship, musketry, guard duty, 
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army regulations, military courtesy and customs, first aici 
hygiene and sanitation), work with a bewildering assortmen: 
of weapons and equipment. 

Among the weapons which infantry take into the field 
are: Rifle and bayonet, automatic pistol, two types of aut: 
matic rifle, the Garand and the Browning, three kinds 0; 
machine gun, the light and heavy Brownings and the 5 
caliber antitank gun; infantry mortars of two calibers, 60 
and 80-mm., the 37-millimeter antitank cannon, rifle gre 
nades, hand grenades, smoke pots, and an assortment of 
pyrotechnic and other signaling equipment, including tek 
phones, telegraph instruments, blinker lanterns and radio 
transmitters and receivers. Infantry regiments also must learn 
how to use vehicles of many types. 

Motor trucks enable infantry to carry with them on the 
march so many heavy tools of destruction. The Germans in 
Poland and France, with most of their men on foot, aver 
aged eighteen miles a day. Frequently they were able to 
blast their way through organized positions without adequate 
artillery support because their own mortars developed suf 
ficient fire power. 

Modern soldiers not only must master several intricate 
weapons but also must learn how to coérdinate the fire and 
movement of all these weapons and to defend himself against 
them all. Foot soldiers must be taught how to fight masses 
of fast-moving tanks and aircraft, the weapons that were de- 
cisive in many recent battles. 

This training program will tax the 1 ingenuity of our Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard, and the skill of all our most 
competent experts in educational method. 
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Time to Catch Up 


As we most proudly announce our first six-star out- 
fits in this number of The JouRNAL, we want to assure 
all units on the Honor Roll that we are not going to be 
hardboiled in the least about insisting that they at 
once gather in all new officer personnel in order to keep 
their prized places. For we feel that in a period of 
such great activity all the loyal 100°/, units should be 
given adequate time in which to bring in their many 
new members. We are doing our best to simplify this 
problem not only for the present 100°/, units but for 
the many other units which have 100°, ambitions. 

The i two six-star units—this means that they 
are entering upon their seventh year of 100°/, sub- 
scription of units and members—are the 26th Infantry 
and the 2o1st Infantry (West Virginia). These two 
most loyal regiments have held the honor places on our 
Roll since its inception. 

With this issue the 7th Infantry adds its fourth star. 
New three-star regiments are the 316th Infantry and 
the 4th Infantry. The 135th Infantry of Minnesota 
steps up now into the two-star class. 

We would like to say again that The JourNaL 
wants to be of every assistance to Honor Roll members 
in keeping their stars bright and shiny. Please write to 
the Editor about any problems at al that arise. We 
still—and always will—look upon our Honor Roll 
units as the mainstay of The JouRNAL. 























HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry****** 

2o1st Infantry (West Virgina) **#**® 
34th Infantry***** 

3d Infantry***** 

130th Infantry (Illinois) ***** 
124th Infantry (Florida) **** 

11th Infantry**** 

22d Infantry**** 

roth Infantry**** 

2d Infantry**** 

r61st Infantry (Washington) **** 
30th Infantry**** 

33d Infantry**** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) **** 
35th Infantry**** 

7th Infantry**** 

132d Infantry (Illinois) *** 

167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.)*** 
Minnesota CCC District®*** 

14th Infantry*** 


Montana 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


29th Infantry*** 

165th Infantry (69th N.Y.) *** 

1 31st Infantry (Illinois) *** 

1soth Infantry (West Virginia) *** 
38th Infantry*** 

185th Infantry (California) *** 
12th Infantry*** 

66th Infantry (Armored )*** 
145th Infantry (Ohio) *** 

316th Infantry*** 

4th Intantry*** 

gth Infantry** 

25th Infantry** 

124th F.A. (Illinois) ** 

129th Infantry (Illinois) ** 

r81st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts ) ** 
57th Infantry (PS) ** 

3d Military District, PATC** 
28th Infantry** 


wen we 


STATES 


135th Infantry (Minnesota) ** 

31st Infantry* 

ist Infantry* 

149th Infantry (Kentucky)* 

oth Military District, PATC* 

27th Infantry* 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico) * 

168th Infantry (lowa)* 

140th Infantry (Missouri)* 

ist Miltary District, PATC* 

General Service School, Philippine 
Army* 

155th Infantry (Mississippi) * 

3d Battalion, rogth Infantry (Penn 

138th Infantry (Missouri) * 

8th Military District, PATC* 

2d Military District, PATC* 

Sparta (Wisconsin) CCC District 

179th Infantry (Oklahoma 


Missourt 
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Flame-Throwers and Their Uses 





A most startling weapon developed 





in the World W ar was the flame- 


thrower. This special tool of modern Details of a special scatter. Second, the thickness of the 


wartare was not looked upon then by 


all armies with equal favor. However, weapon with which with the davai of the assault, since 


its reappearance on a considerable scale 


in the present war makes it again an we Gre not familias increase in diameter of the oil stream. 


object of much interest to all combat 


gas. This must not exceed a certain 
imit, so that the oil stream will not 


stream of fz ming oil. This has to vary 
oil consumption naturally rises with the 


Thus range and duration of fire depend 








troops. The basis of the following dis- 
cussion is an article which appeared in 


a recent number of the Swiss magazine, Allgemeine 


Schweizerische Militarzeitung: 

The earliest studies dealing with the construction of 
flame-throwers date from carly in the present century. 
The German Army made the first experiment with the 
flame-thrower and by 1914 had actually constructed some 
of them. During the first month of the first World War, 
the fl: imec- Diiate were tried out to determine the best 
ways of using them. The first assault with these weapons 
was at iS dcecenst on the Western Front, on February 
25, 1915. The limited successes gained in these attacks 
were insufhicient to impel the Allies to build similar 
weapons. 

All flame-throwers have the same basic principle. They 
consist of two containers, one holding the oil—a mixture 
of tar residues, hydrocarbons, creosote and carbosulphide 

and a second container, connected with the first by a 
valve, which holds compressed gas, preferably nitrogen. 
This gas, of course, is iy propelling agent. When the 
valve is opened the gas forces the oil through a pipe, and 
as it comes out of the nozzle the oil is ignited by means 
of a fuze or pilot light. 

The range of a flame-thrower depends upon two things: 
First, the amount of pressure exerted by the propelling 


also upon the weight of the equipment 
and oil that has to be carried along. 

Two main types were used during the World War: 
fixed and portable. The following cable shows the devel 
opment of flame-throwers: 


Range Oil Duration of Weight 


Type (ft.) (gals.) fire (sec.) (Ibs.) Remarks 
1. Fixed 
Hersent Thiriont Stream could not 
(French) 100-260 131 20 4,000 be interrupted. 
Schilt 1 (French) 80-100 21 20-25 275! iS Coupling several 
Schilt 1-bis 80-100 14 20-25 190! > flame-throwers 


{ produced a range 
of 130-200 feet. 
Duration of fire 
20 seconds. 


Schilt 2 , 80-100 8 20-25 155! 
Grof (German). .115-130 26 40 165! 


2. Portable 


wee «. ns 80 3 20 221 Approx. 18 bursts. 
Schilt 3-bis 80 3 25-30 66! Approx. 28 bursts. 
Schilt p3 80 3 25-30 53! Approx. 28 bursts. 
Schilt p4 80 2.6 20 42! Approx. 15 bursts. 


‘Empty. 

Fixed types of flame-throwers are not in use today, but 
data on their construction can probably be applied to 
flame-throwers built in tanks. These modern types have 
a range of over 300 feet and can deliver from fifty to a 
hundred bursts, with a total duration of fire of from one 
to three minutes. Italy has for a number of years armed 
her tanks with flame-throwers, and the German Army 
used them with great surprise effect in the Battle of 
Flanders. 

No doubt, also, the construction of portable flame- 
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nrowers has been greatly improved, especially through 

ising light materials. These now have ranges up to 115 
feet, and a duration of fire between thirty and forty sec- 
onds with as many bursts. 

The stream of fire from a fame-thrower acts primarily 
through the flaming oil itself but the effective heat radi- 
ates out to approximately three times the diameter of the 
stream of oil. Flame-thrower personnel has to be protected 
by asbestos cloaks. The oil stream acts further through its 
poisonous combustion gases, especially when it is dceed 
into closed spaces, like dugouts and pillboxes. As the 
stream strikes a surface the incomplete combustion creates 
carbon-monoxide. 

Ac the point of impact, the effect of the oil stream is im- 
mediate and complete. But the moral effect is even greater 
than the material effect. This is definitely proven by the 
number of prisoners taken in flame-thrower operations. 
On June 1, 1916, the German 66th Infantry launched an 
attack in the woods of Caillette, near Verdun, preceded 
and strongly supported by a company which had five 
fixed and twelve portable flame-throwers. Besides gaining 
considerable ground, the regiment captured 1,g00 
prisoners, including two regimental commanders and sixty 
other officers. 

In fighting tanks, fame-thrower crews aim the stream 
of fire at slits and other apertures. The oil that gets inside 
the tank keeps on burning, of course, and may ignite 
anything that will burn. In any case, the inside tempera- 
ture of the tank will usually rise at once when burning 
oil enters any aperture. And, when a tank is enveloped in 
flames, the air used by the motor is deprived of oxygen, 
which reduces the speed of the tank or stops it entirely. 

During the first World War fixed flame-throwers were 
employed for offensive action in position warfare, where 
the opponents faced each other at close range. The fixed 
types served to put the enemy in the advanced trenches 
out of action and to deliver fire concentrations with sur- 
prise effect, thus preparing for a penetration of the hostile 
front lines. This type of equipment is of no avail in combat 
of the kinds so far engaged in in the present war. In fact, 
no mention has been made of the employment of fixed 
flame-throwers. Fixed flame-throwers might be used effec- 
tively in the defensive to cover small sectors, except that 
their effect is of such limited duration. In certain circum- 
stances fixed equipment might play a role in short-range 
defense of fortifications. 

Portable flame-throwers form part of the armament of 
assault units. Flame-thrower units, protected by the sup- 
porting fires of all weapons and taking full advantage of 
all cover, close in on hostile strong points and pillboxes. 
Resistance encountered in closing on these objectives is 
overcome with hand grenades and automatic rifles. If a 

flame-thrower operator finds he cannot approach within 
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range of his target, he delivers a burst and then pushes on 
to effective range under cover of the smoke screen he thus 
creates. It may be best to blast the objective before com- 
mitting the lame-throwers to action. Then again, the 
demolition may be carried out with fame-throwers in sup- 
port. Their function then is to wipe out or neutralize close 
resistance, or with their smoke screen prevent the enemy 
from observing the advancing demolition party. 

Flame-throwers are also useful in street fighting, where 
they are used to smoke out cellars and buildings at ranges 
too long for accurate aim with hand grenades at windows 
or doors. Flame-throwers will also cause local fires, thus 
spreading confusion among the enemy. 

In the offensive, the fame-thrower is not so much a 
weapon of favorable chance as one that should be given 
a definite job after careful reconnaissance. The flame- 
thrower as such cannot be used to insure continuity of an 
attack within a given zone, excepting when it is possible 
to accompany the assault troops with enough flame- 
throwers to take care of all the separate tasks. How many 
would be needed can only be determined when the hostile 
situation is clear. Besides supporting certain individual 
actions, the primary employment of fame-throwers seems 
to consist in lending the assault troops, at the moment the 
support of the rear echelons ceases, that moral superiority 
essential to penetrating a strong position and continuing 
the attack on through it. In the present war, flame- 
throwers play a vital role in assaults directed at pillboxes 
and are used against them jointly with other weapons of 
offensive fire power. 

In warding off a counter-attack, flame-throwers are used 
in defensive action at close range. On the other hand, they 
are rarely committed to action at the outset of a defensive 
action. 

No information has been published concerning the tac- 
tical employ ment of flame-throwing tanks. They may be 
used against pillboxes where there is an accessible ap- 
proach a also for antitank defense. 

As for measures against foot troops, there is no indi- 
vidual protection against the stream of flaming oil. Ie 
should, however, be feasible to provide collective protec- 
tion for pillboxes. Without discounting the actual effect, 
it must be brought home to the troops that the success of 
the Hame-thrower depends mainly upon its moral effect. 
Any man who does not lie within the radius of the oil 
stream must accordingly direct his fire immediately 
against the flame-thrower. That is the best method of de- 
fense. For the operator of the flame-thrower makes a siz- 
able target at close range, and the duration of effect of 
the PW thrower is short. Once the moment of extreme 
moral strain is overcome, the success of the flame-thrower 
reduces itself to the actual material effect, and the attack 
of the hostile assault troops loses much of its momentum. 
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Tank Action in France 








No detailed actions of the First 





World War have been so mi- 
nutely studied as those in which 
tanks took part. By the end of 
the war and through the two dec- 
ades that followed it, the military 


Personal accounts of British 
tank units in battle 


troops, who were retreating oy 

the Seine. Our drivers, alread 
tired out, performed the seeming 
ly impossible as they wound i 
and out of this struggling, mobil. 
mass. We arrived at the bridge. 








authorities of all armies realized 
that the tank had brought a new 
and powerful means of ground combat to modern warfare. 
But tank action in the First World War was limited. It 
is true that Cambrai and Amiens each saw several hundred 
tanks in action. These tanks, however, were practically of 
trial types. The mechanical improvement that followed 
the war was so great that in spite of the attempt of many 
writers on tank tactics to “‘prove’’ their suggested doctrines 
from what happened in 1917-18, the more serious stu- 
dent of infantry-tank warfare could see that the “lessons” 
of tank fighting in the First World War could not be 
taken as definitive, but only as indicating what place the 
tank might have in wars of the future. The uses of tanks 
in China, Ethiopia, and Spain, were also limited, although 
here it was possible to observe more modern types. Thus 
we have had to wait until the Battle of France to see fast 
modern tanks used wholesale against any kind of serious 
opposition. Only now are detailed accounts of tank action 
becoming available to American military readers. 

In the British magazine The Tank for October are sev- 
eral such accounts, two of which follow. The first, by 
Second Lieutenant V. D. C. York, describes an action at 
the bridgehead of Courcelles: 

On the afternoon of June 8, 1940, the battalion (a bat- 
talion of the Royal Tank Regiment) crossed the River 
Seine between Courcelles and Gaillon. 

At about midnight orders were received from battalion 
headquarters to the effect that Captain Carey-Thomas 
and three tanks of B Squadron would proceed to the 
Courcelles bridgehead and would hold it, at all costs, 
until it was either blown up by the French or until he was 
relieved. One scout car and the B Squadron liaison agent 
were attached to this force for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance and to facilitate intercommunication between the 
French and ourselves. 

It was anticipated that the Germans would attack and 
attempt to force a crossing at dawn on the following day 
(June g) and, with this fact in view, Captain ad 
Thomas and his composite troop, consisting of one Cruiser 
Mark I and two Cruisers Mark III], was ordered to be in 
position on the bridge by 3:00 A.M. 

At 2:30 a.M. Captain Carey-Thomas ordered his force 
to advance, but having gone only some 500 yards towards 
Gaillon, the A Squadron cruiser (commanded by Ser- 
— Urry) became a casualty owing to a mechanical 

reakdown. 

The road from Gaillon village to the bridge itself was 
blocked by every conceivable type of vehicle—refugee 


carts, cars and lorries, French Army lorries, and French 


head about 2:45 A.M., and afte: 
getting the tanks under cove: 
from the air, Captain Carey-Thomas and myself wen 
forward to “‘liase” with the French officer in charge of the 
demolition party and bridge defenses. This officer was 2 
lieutenant in the artillery. He had under his command 
one 75-mm. field gun (later reinforced by another one o! 
the same caliber), one 47-mm. AT gun, and a battery o! 
dual purpose light AA-AT guns. The 75-mm. was dug 
in extremely well on the bridge itself, covering the ap- 
proaches to it from the northern bank, whilst the AT gun 
enfiladed the bridge and its approaches from an excellent 
position on the right of the bridge. The AA battery was 
split in half—three guns being mounted immediately 
right of the bridge, and three more situated about three- 

uarters of a mile back towards Gaillon in a field on the 
left of the road. 

The French officer asked Captain Carey-Thomas to get 
into a position from which he could cover the bridgehead 
and support the detachment there. 

We made our way back to the tanks through the mass 
of refugees that was still pouring over the river, and 
Captain Carey-Thomas gave his orders. I was to take my 
tank, a Cruiser Mark III, forward to a line of trees some 
500 yards behind the bridge on the right of the road, and 
to cover and support the French position. He himself 
was going to take up a position on the same side of the 
road about 400 yards behind me, from whence he could 
support us. Both tanks were in position at 3:00 A.M. Now 
began a long period of waiting for a dawn attack which 
never materialized. 

The road from Gaillon to Courcelles was almost dead 
straight and there was little or no cover on either side with 
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he ¢ exception of the two belts of trees in which we had 

ir positions. Some 400 yards in front of the forward 
belt of trees a railway line ran parallel to the river, and 
in front of this a row of houses flanked the road almost 
up to the river and on either side of the bridge. It was in 
che last of these houses on the right that the French of- 
heer had his HQ. Between the railway line and the line 
of the river, Hanking the road, were two deserted factory 
buildings. All around, on our bank, the ground was very 
fac and featureless and fairly boggy within 50 yards of 
the Seine. On the opposite bank a cluster of houses 
around the bridge marked Courcelles itself, while a 
densely wooded ridge above entirely commanded our 
positions. To the right of the ridge a ‘line of about six or 
seven houses stretched away, ending in a lone flagpole. 

The morning passed slowly and we found time to wash 
and shave, and also to eat some stew from the container 
that we had brought with us. This worked wonders, and 
we eventually managed to get a few moments of sleep by 
working a system of reliefs on the gun and in the driver's 
seat. The men, though nearly worn out after three days 
and nights on the move, were in the best of form and de- 
termined to stop Jerry. 

By 1:00 o'clock our number had increased by four, for 
some lost and weary British soldiers had been gathered 
together by Captain Carey-Thomas. About this time 
Captain Carey-Thomas and I went forward to the bridge 
to find out from the French what news they had of the 
enemy advance. While we were talking to the lieutenant, 
orders arrived by hand line for him to close the bridge to 
all trafic. This made us much happier, for it meant we 
could sight our guns to defend the obstacle without the 
fear of having to fire into the mass of refugees should the 
enemy attack. But for an hour after this order the line of 
people was still moving along the road—faster now, for 
we had been bombed twice that morning, and the enemy's 
forward elements were reported to be only seven kilo- 
meters away. 

At 3:05 P.M. an enemy armored car pushed its way 
boldly up to the bridgehead and was promptly put out of 
action by the “75” on the bridge. A volunteer picket of 
six artillerymen armed with rifles, which had been posted 
on the northern side of the bridge and whose task it was 
to spot and report any advance by forward elements, sent 
back a message to say that they had seen some enemy 
tanks advancing towards them. At 3:15 P.M. the bridge 
was blown, and this picket (their numbers now reduced 
to four) volunteered to remain on the German side until 
they could hold out no longer, when they would attempt 
to swim back to us across the Seine. This gallant little 

band was not seen again. 

As soon as the bridge was blown the French officer in 
charge signalled us up to him. On reaching his rendez- 
vous he told us that, as far as he knew, the Germans had 
established some machine-gun posts on the left and right 
of the bridge itself—both in Courcelles and on the wood- 
ed ridge above it. He told us also that some infantry had 
swum across the river and were endeavoring to ‘work 





oll 


around his flanks under cover of the factory buildings. 
This very gallant officer, armed only with his revolver, 
directed operations from a most exposed position on the 
river bank throughout the action. 

Captain Carey-Thomas made up his plan rapidly. As 
the enemy appeared to be established on both sides of the 
bridge, we were to adopt independent tactics 
take the right and I che left. 

The enemy infantry that had got across to our side of 
the river were by now around on each flank—they did 
not apparently expect us, for they were not making a 
great attempt to conceal themselves. Machine- -gun fire 
from Captain Carey-Thomas’s tank quickly mopped them 
up. While this was going on his tank had been moving 
off the road to the right and getting into a position by the 
French HQ. As the nose of the tank swung to face the 
bridge again Captain Carey-Thomas saw an enemy light 
tank in a stationary position on the bridge. Its crew were 
dismounted and apparently making an inspection of the 
damage done to the culverts, etc., of the bridge. This 
tank he put out of action with one round of two-pounder, 
machine-gunned the crew, and then destroyed the tank 
with another round of two-pounder. Immediately after 
dealing with this tank he spotted another one (medium 
or heavy) approaching the bridge from amongst the 
trees which lined the road. Three two-pounder shells hit 
it like a machine gun and the crew tried to get out, but 
were dealt with. 

In the meantime my tank had advanced up the road 
towards the edge of the break in the bridge and, having 
got within so feet of it, had been fired on by a heavy 
machine gun, which appeared to be in position in a house 
on the left of the road across the break. The gunner 
silenced this with three bursts from his co-ax gun, and 
almost immediately afterwards another heavy machine 
gun opened up on the troop commander from the region 
of the flagpole on the ridge above. He replied to this with 
all three machine guns and my tank reserved until it 
could also bring fire to bear on this target and supported 
him until the machine gun sheered its recoil pin and 
jammed. While the loader tried to repair this and impro- 
vise a pin I ran into a field on the lete of the bridge and 
endeavored to pick up another target. It was not long be- 
fore we found one. 

Moving from left to right across our front and ap- 
parently seeking cover in the trees that flanked the shore 
there appeared what was probably the other half of the 
enemy section of tanks—a medium (or heavy) and a 
light. The gunner took the big one first and hit it with 
five two-pounder shells—no one got out of it. One more 
two-pounder stopped the light and two more finished the 
job completely. Again we were fired on by a machine 
gun from amongst the trees. As my co-ax was out of 
action I could only use the quick- -fring gun, and the 
first shell fell slightly left and minus. An anxious few 
minutes followed, for we got three shells in quick suc- 
cession which would not allow the breech mechanism to 
close, owing to slight enlargement of the cartridge cases. 
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As the loader was getting rid of these, machine-gun fire 
from our right rear made me look sharply around, and 
I saw that our scout car had come up from the rear and 

was supporting us with his Bren gun. The gunner, who 

was a trooper in a cavalry regiment, was one of the worn- 
out men we had gathered around us that morning. De- 
spite his condition he kept the gun going all the time— 
raking the factory building in front and mopping up the 
remaining Germans on our side. A good round was now 
in the breech of the two-pounder and this time the gunner 
was dead on. Three shells completely silenced the ma- 
chine-gun nest and three more demolished one side of 
the factory wall. 

The enemy had now opened up on Captain Carey- 
Thomas with HE mortar. He put the mortar out of 
action with a round of two-pounder and then his hull 
guns settled the matter. 

We on the left were suddenly subjected to this fire as 
well, and in addition the Germans had got either a field 
gun or an infantry gun somewhere on the heights above 
us and were searching for us with that also. Running to 
and from the bridge to the far side of the field we 
plastered the mortar and put it out of action, but during 
this shoot the boggy ground caused the near-side track to 
run half off the sprocket, so that it was travelling around 
a portion of the eal drive box. The driver, by very fine 
driving, kept the tank going throughout the whole of the 
rest of, the action. The infantry gun was still shelling us, 
and so, moving 2 slowly and cautiously, we went 
back towards the road. I told the gunner to put maximum 
range on his drum and to rake the top of the ridge with 
his two-pounder. This he did, and after the seventh shot 
that gun stopped firing, so we put another five shells into 
the same place, and as he did not open again we ran 
straight back on to the road in time to see Captain Carey- 
Thomas completely smothering another heavy machine- 
gun post, which had opened up on him. While he was 
doing this I demolished the wall of a suspicious-lookin 
house in Courcelles which the French said held an AT 
rifle. 

After this last salvo quiet reigned everywhere, and the 
French officer led some of his spare numbers down to the 
river banks to reconnoiter. He came back to say that the 
enemy appeared to have withdrawn from the bridgehead 
completely, and that he was now going to try to reorgan- 
ize his own defenses and await reinforcements. So, down 
to the last of our ammunition and with repairs to be car- 
ried out, we went back to the nearest of our two original 
positions. 

At about 6:00 P.M. we withdrew to try and find the 
battalion and rejoin it. 

During the action both tanks were hit by heavy ma- 
chine-gun and (it is thought) AT-rifle fire, but no ill ef- 


fects were observed on the armor. 





The second personal experience of tank action, given 
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below, is written from the viewpoint of a tank soldie: 
Trooper Bennett. The action he describes took place ne: 
the Somme River and tells vividly what happened withi: 
his own tank when it was disabled during combat: 

During the advance we encountered rather stiff opp 
sition from the top of the high ground just north o’ 
Moyenville. This ridge was practically bare of cover ex 
cept for a few stacks of hay standing about and a smal 
clump of trees at the top. Everything appeared to bx 
working out well, and the gunner soon put a machine- 
gun nest out of action. On advancing further up the slope 
we saw what appeared to be the roof of an ordinary car. 
and while the tank commander was examining it through 
his binoculars two AT guns opened fire at other tanks on 
either side of us. We advanced within about 100 yards 
of these two guns when a third gun opened fire at us. 
His first shot struck our tank in front of the radiator, 
severely wounding the tank commander, Second Lieuten- 
ant Ewart. Unfortunately, we knew nothing of this until 
he collapsed partly across ‘the guns and between the pedes- 
tal and the hull of the tank. This jammed the turret with 
the guns pointing upwards. | shouted to the driver to 
make for cover, which he did. While we were turning, 
the tank was hit again by the driver's compartment, wk. 
ing short work of the Pyrene. After turning around 
another shot struck the rear suspension, but did very 
little damage. The driver reached the cover of one of the 
stacks without any further damage. 

Thinking we were fairly safe behind the stack we 
dressed the tank commander’s wound while Jerry still kept 
fring at the stack till finally I noticed nothing was left 
that could give us any cover. Then we decided to get 
down the hill a bit further, gaining what cover the brow 
of the hill afforded. As soon as we started to move again 
we seemed to draw more fire, but managed by taking a 
zig-zag course to avoid any further damage. 

As soon as we were out of sight of the enemy we 
stopped and got the tank commander out of the tank. 
This proved to be a difficult job, as he was a big man and 
jammed awkwardly in the turret. We managed to get 
him through the driver's compartment and lay him on 
the ground beside the tank. Very soon a French medical 
officer came up, but was too late, as he had just died. 

As the French were supposed to be holding this position 
we were ordered to leave it to be recovered later. Later on 
these French troops withdrew to the bottom of the hill and 
we were told to go with them. We carried the tank com- 
mander’s body to a French armored car standing near 
and this took it to the next village, ourselves riding on 
some French motorcycle combinations. There the body 
was transferred to one of our own light tanks, we riding 
on another to the rendezvous. It was there put in an Eng- 
lish ambulance and taken away. The following day we 
were taken further behind the line to join the remainder 
of the Squadron. Our tank was later salved and brought 
to Aigneville. 
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A Study on the German Army 





The German Army'* is the one book 





ailable in English which will give the 
American military reader in a reasonably 
brief space an adequate understanding of 
German military doctrine. No other work 
of recent years bearing upon Nazi military 
thought shows the insight that this one 
does or is more readable. Moreover, to 


The development 


of German mili- 
tary doctrine 


a hundred years to find the 
best in German military thought, Dr. 
Rosinski is no stodgy, 


more than 


dry-as-dust, his- 
torian leafing back through the pages to 
find “the good old times.” Nor is he, as 
it might seem from what has so far been 
quoted above, attempting in the least to 
show that the total warfare of Scharn- 








enjoy it and profit from it requires no 
thorough prior acquaintance with Central 
European history or the history of the German Army, 
since Dr. Rosinski covers this very background material. 

Nor does it detract noticeably from the usefulness and 
interest of his book that the author produced it under 
pressure. He wrote it on short notice while he was a 
refugee in England. But the faults due to haste all appear 
to be minor ones. 

Dr. Rosinski carries his discussion from the days of 
Frederick the Great to the opening of the present war. He 
shows us forcefully the impact upon German military 
thought and development of each major military char- 
acter from Frederick through Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, the 
Elder Moltke, and von Schlieffen to von Seeckt and then 
those who now control the destinies of German arms. 
Although no reader will wish to slight any part of a book 
each chapter of which discusses the setting and placement 
of a new stone in what has now become the tremendous 
military structure of Nazi Germany, it is only natural 
that the last chapters of The German Army ‘hold the 
greatest interest. An additional reason for special inter- 
est in the latter part of the book is the fact that Dr. Rosin- 
ski, of Prussian birth, and a leading German military stu- 
dent and historian, was until some two years ago work- 
ing in close association with the leaders of German mili- 
tary thought. 

It is apparent that Dr. Rosinski believes that Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau and their collaborators established 
a sound and thorough doctrine, departure from which 
tends to weaken the military power of the nation. These 
earlier leaders, through the closest study of the French 
Revolutionary armies and their Napoleonic successors, saw 
that war must be conducted, as Scharnhorst put it, “with 
the resources of the whole nation, ” In the last resort, in- 
deed, it might be necessary “‘to sacrifice literally every- 
thing to the continuation of the struggle.” Prussia, there- 
fore, must needs mobilize in a similar manner the patriotic 
fervor and the moral energies of the whole population. In 
Prussia, however, this broad reform had to come from 
above rather than from below. And it was first necessary, 
as Dr. Rosinski says, “‘to arouse in the middle classes as 
well as in the peasants and laborers, that public spirit and 

national feeling that would identify its fate with that of 
its country.” 

It should be remarked here that in thus turning back 


*The German 


horst and Gneisenau is a blood 
of the Nazi totalitarian wartare. 
we see now, he writes, is a perverted doctrine. 
Clausewitz’s claim “ 


ancestor 

What 

It was 
that war is only the continuation of 
policy with other means and shoul { therefore be directed 
by politic al and not by military consideration alone.’ 
This is still sound enough, thinks Dr. Rosinski. But it 
is by no means what we see in Germany today. There we 
now see “the fundament ally different idea that war is no 
longer a military act, but a mixture of propaganda, di- 
plom: acy, economic and military pressure, and that among 
these factors military pressure is merely one and can 
therefore no longer ‘be determined by the professional 
opinion of the military authorities.” This is not the same 
thing at all. And this distorted idea of the place of mili- 
tary force in the national concept may well have dire re- 
sults for Germany in the end. 

It adds, rather than detracts, from the interest of Dr. 
Rosinski’s conclusions for the reader to realize that he 
completed The German Army just as the present war was 
about to break upon the world. We can accordingly 
weigh his main conclusions now in the light of all that 
has happened from the invasion of Poland to the invasion 
of Greece. The author's discussion of lightning war is 
especially interesting. The Nazi concept of lightning 
war, he says, is not the von Schlieffen concept. Von 
Schlieffen’s strategy as a whole “was directed to over- 
come the opponent in a fair and square fight; its aim was 
to bring about by superior skill a decisive and swift vic- 
tory. The (Nazi) idea of the lightning war, on the 
other hand—not a German product but an Italian import 

-is characterized by the fact that it aims at achieving 

victory by stealth and avoiding a fair trial of strength 
altogether by striking at the enemy surreptitiously ars 
he has been able to develop his forces. 
“ In fact, according to this new conception of ‘an 
encndel strategy ’ developed in leading Nazi circles, war 
is no longer going to be the acid test that it formerly was, 
as military action itself should not be started before the 
other factors have succeeded in creating in the enemy's 
camp a ‘revolutionary situation’ under which he is bound 
to collapse.” 

We have seen this new totalitarian idea of warfare work 
in many nations. But we are also seeing it, it appears more 
clearly every day, fail as attempted against the one strong 
opponent of the Nazi Army against which its success was 
most desirable—and it may well be, most necessary. We 


A ». By Dr. Herbert Rosinski. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Coden 1940, 267 asian: $3.00. are having a good chance, too, to see whether the early 
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non-fighting phases of this new warfare can have any 
measure of success against our own nation. It would 
certainly seem that the effect upon our own life and 
thought of Nazi propaganda and subversive activity may 
be considered by future historians as on the whole ex- 
erting exactly the opposite effect to that which it is in- 
tended to achieve. 

In the last paragraph of his book Dr. Rosinski writes 
that under the Nazi form of strategy in its worldwide 
sense, “It is obvious that the direction of the whole must 
lie in the hands of the political leaders. And it is very 


doubtful whether considerations of a purely military 
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character will be allowed to play in his counsel a rdk 
corresponding to their real importance. In the ‘Leader. 
General’ of the Third Reich, the German Army may well 
find the prophet who sends it to Armageddon.” Whethe: 
he is right we cannot so far tell from the development: 
of the present conflict—or rather, from what we yet know 
of its inner details. 

The German Army is, at all events, a book that no 
American Army officer should miss reading. It will show 
him better than any other work how the German Army 
has developed and what its leaders have believed and 
stood for. 
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Home Guards in Britain 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. ROWAN-ROBINSON, DSO, British Army, Retired 


|/n past wars home guards, always well-meaning, have 
come in for much humorous comment and even ridicule. 
But when a nation in Great Britain’s circumstances, with 
thoughts of invasion constantly in mind, sees the effective 
organization of well on to two million men, entirely out- 
side of its military forces, such a tremendous project goes 
clear beyond the traditional “home guard’ developments 
which are an amateurish concomitant of most wars.— 
Eprror. | 


When the Germans were sweeping through Holland 
and Belgium and the possibility w an oversea invasion of 
Britain loomed up in men’s minds for the first time, 
many villages in Britain began at once to think of Home 
Defense. Thus in our own village we formed a local 
corps before the Government began to move in the mat- 
ter. We enrolled volunteers, and collected shotguns, 
sporting rifles, and revolvers, and we established observ- 


ing stations upon the surrounding hills. To block the’ 


roads, we routed out ancient motor vehicles and farm- 
carts. We placed them close to defiles ready to be loaded 
with rubble, pushed them astride the road, and took off 
their wheels. We dug trenches to cover these obstacles 
with fire. 

This stage lasted only a few weeks. The débdcle in 
France and the narrowly averted disaster at Dunkirk 
decided the Government to make local defense a univer- 
sal duty, and they accordingly formed the Local Defence 
Volunteers, commonly known as LDV, later renamed 
the Home Guard. The country was divided into regions, 
zones, and areas, the areas ranging in size from brigade 
commands to platoon commands. My own village pro- 
vided a strong platoon some two hundred in number. 
We were equipped with a fair complement of rifles at 
once, and, surprising to say, an almost complete outfit of 
uniforms of the denim overall type. 


Given this good start, the platoon shaped itself quickly 
into a military body. Every evening after the day’s work, 
the cricket farsa { devoid of bats and stumps, became 
the place for elementary drill and rifle exercises. On 
Sundays, the chalk pits and quarries became miniature 
rifle ranges. 

The platoon provided a complete cross-section of every 
trade, profession, and form of labor. The men came at 
different times in the evening to the parade ground ac- 
cording to the hour at which their work was over. All 
managed to find some time for their training. Ex-regular 
officers and NCO’s, their knowledge freshened at the 
nearest military camp, provided the necessary instruc- 
tion. 

In such a platoon, the two primary duties are observa- 
tion over the area entrusted to its care, and quick and 
accurate reporting, both to platoon headquarters and to 
the nearest body of regular troops, of any enemy landings 
from the air. In these tasks the Volunteers act in close 
touch with the searchlight detachments and observer 
corps posts of which a network is spread over the land. 

Another duty is the destruction of hostile para- 
chutists. Such raiders are to be directly attacked if they 
can be caught in the act of landing, even if they are much 
superior in numbers and me. mag? Once, however, 
they have reached the ground, have collected their arms 
and assembled in fighting formation, the task of the 
Volunteer will usually be limited to observing, pursuing, 
or penning them until the arrival of reinforcements. 

A further minor task imposed on the men of the Home 
Guard is that of combating subversive activities. It is in 
their power when on duty, to arrest and hand over to the 
police anyone of doubtful appearance or actions. Not be- 
ing, like regular troops, concentrated in camp or barracks, 
but spread over the country permeating all professions 
and social grades, the combination of soldier and civilian 
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chus fulfills a useful function through permanent watch- 
tulness. 

The final duty of the Home Guard and the fons et 
origo of its existence is that of static defense. The dis- 
asters which overtook the French armies were largely due 
to the fact that, behind the Maginot Line, there was no 
organization of defense in depth and, consequently, the 
Germans were able, once they had penetrated the im- 
penetrable, to overrun the country with their motorized 
and mechanized columns. The prodigious speed at 
which a prepared modern force can annihilate unprepared 
force prevented the French from profiting from the les- 
sons they must have learned in the first hours of their re- 
verses. In Britain, however, the Channel barrier, covered 
by fire from sea and air, afforded the Government time 
to put the lessons learned into practice and to adopt the 
measures necessary for dealing with the new menace. 

Local Defence Volunteers were accordingly instituted 
and employed, not only on the coast but far ‘into the in- 
terior of the country, and are largely used for manning 
defiles through which an invading army must pass. 
Their posts, whether bridges, village streets, or sunken 
roads, are made capable of all-around defense and, though 
not impregnable, can impose at least some hours’ delay 
upon an enemy. By shouldering the responsibility for 
this duty, the Home Guard has afforded great relief to 
the regular army, enabling it to discard measures of 
direct defense, together with the dispersion of force and 
depression of spirits implicit therein; enabling it, too, to 
concentrate on training and to be in position to offer, at 
the critical moment, the opportunity to act offensively 
against the enemy in great mobile bodies. 

It will thus be seen that in an invasion fractions of the 
Home Guard will be in the forefront of the battle. They 
will glory in the privilege; and the fact that in the process 
they will be directly defending their homes will set a still 
keener edge to their zest. 


We may return now to matters of detail and to the or- 
ganization of my particular platoon for its tasks. 


It seemed at first, in my particular platoon, as if, with 
a strength of some two hundred men, it would be easy 
enough to man all observation posts and vulnerable 
points. But men who do a whole day’s work and then 
spend their leisure hours in training cannot be expected 
to do more than one night’s duty a week. Thus a post 
which cannot consist of less than three men absorbs the 
guard capacities of no less than twenty-one men. When 
deductions had been made for the messenger service and 
for an inlying picket, it was not found possible for us to 
man more than five or six posts. 


It was also easy to say what observation posts were to 
be manned, but not so with vulnerable points. All civil 
authorities wished protection for their particular installa- 
tions, and there were nothing like enough Volunteers to 
go around. In general, this situation has been wisely 
dealt with by insistence that all great corporations, such 
as railway companies, the post office, and the larger 
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factories, shall form their own units or sub-units of 
Volunteers and be responsible for their own protection. 

The stafhing of the LDV presented a peculiarly refrac- 
tory problem. Long before the war had taken unex- 
coy and unpleasant shapes, neatly every ex-ofhicer and 

CO of reasonable age and physical fitness had been 
absorbed into the regular forces, even if only for training 
and office duties. Then, too, the Air Raid Precaution 
services had been in the field for nearly a vear before the 
appearance of the Volunteers and ‘consequently had 
enrolled most of the remaining men equal to leadership 
and responsibility. Not much was left over, therefore, 
for the new corps. My own case was perhaps peculiarly 
unfortunate. To begin with, I had been head Air Raid 
Warden of my district. As such, I collected, as was my 
duty, all the best men I could find, to the number of 
thirty-six, to act as wardens, and all the next best, to the 
number again of thirty-six, to act as deputy wardens. 
The total of seventy-two formed a big proportion of the 
effective control power to be found in a body of some 
four thousand souls, the cream of whose manhood had 
already been skimmed by military calls. When I became 
platoon commander, | hoped to be able to make use of 
a number of my old wardens to act as my section and 
squad leaders. They were willing enough, for they 
much preferred the positive and direct task of fighting to 
the equally exacting but less attractive task of control ing 
and assisting the population during air raids. The ARP 
authorities, however, knew a good thing when they had 
it and declined flatly to part with any leaders. 

However, by probing deeply, I did indeed discover a 
few capable men. There were many brave spirits with 
hearts large enough for any toil, but they fe thn 
lacked the physique. My appointment as company and 
then battalion commander in the same barren locality, 
with the consequent necessity of handing over to my suc- 
cessor in command such assistance as I had collected both 
times brought up the problem anew. 

In order to eliminate any danger, slight though it may 
be, of the enrollment of Fifth Columnists, each candidate 
must be passed by the police before acceptance. The 
LDV ranges from youths of seventeen to ancients of 
sixty-five. It contains in its ranks men waiting to be 
called up and major generals just retired. Full generals 
and competent grocers are among the platoon com- 
manders. There are no ranks, only appointments. Even 
the question of saluting has been burked. Volunteers are 
indeed subject to military law, but they can escape from 
its clutches by a clause in their contract which enables 
them to claim discharge at fourteen days’ notice. This 
system, though opposed to the whole military experience 
of the ages, has worked wonderfully well up to date; in 
the first place, because commanders and volunteers, be- 
longing to the same locality for the most part, know each 
other intimately. In the second place, there was real 
enthusiasm behind the movement and, where criticism 
was applied to commanders, it was usually because they 
exacted too little rather than too much. The men, among 
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whom were many who had seen active service, knew well 
that the untrained and undisciplined soldier is an en- 
cumbrance rather than an asset. 

One interesting development was the _ institution, 
through the generosity of a leading British newspaper 
proprietor, of a school of instruction for Home Guards at 
Osterley Park. There scouting, stalking, shooting (in- 
cluding firing at aircraft), the attack of tanks, the de- 
fense of buildings, street fighting, the tricks of guerrilla 
warfare, and the camouflage of persons and things were 
taught, largely in unorthodox fashion, by a number of 
experts, many of whom had fought in the civil war in 
Spain and in the recent battles on the Continent. The 
instruction produced excellent results, so much so that 
the War Office, displaying a breadth of view with which 
war offices are seldom credited, took over the school and 
is now running it largely with the help of the original in- 
structors and on the lines which they introduced. Now, 
from all over the country, the Home Guard is sending 
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company, platoon, and section commanders to study th 
art of fighting in defense of the homeland—an art whic! 
Britain has not had to put into practice for nine hundred 
years. These men return to their units as instructors, and 
the ideas which they impart are likely to have an e: 
livening effect on winter training. 

The Home Guard is a novel experiment in military o 
ganization to meet special conditions. Initiated in th: 
middle ef May, its unpaid force grew in a few weeks int: 
a huge army of over one and a half million men—and 
that without subtracting in the least from the sources on 
which the other fighting services draw—actually help 
ing the latter by affording valuable training to the larg 
numbers of young Volunteers who will eventually be 
called up. The Home Guard has yet to undergo its 
baptism of fire, but the veterans of many battles within 
its ranks are assailed by no doubts as to its capacity for 
passing that test and any other to which it may be sub- 
jected. 


ww 


The Leader 


The common error of the volunteer is to think too much of formal 
drill, to hold it the first, almost the whole thing, in soldiering. He is 
wrong. It is not only not the first, it is almost the last. Before it come 
feeding, hygiene, supply, equipment, discipline, almost everything. . 

Lieutenant General Robert Lee Bullard. 
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. our troops are in good heart and ready to take on the invader 


whenever, or wherever, he comes. 


F 


Editorial in The Fighting Forces. 
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I don’t care a damn for your loyalty when you think I am right. The 
time I want it is when you think I am wrong. 


General Monash to his staff—War Letters of General Monash. 
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The better we do this training job, the less likely it is that we shall have 
to fight. If we don’t do it, and attack comes, it may be long and bloody 
business to repel it. . . 


* Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. in The American Magazine. 

















Tanks 


A report from Spain on tanks 





as the Spanish See Them 








seems advisable to round out 
the survey of foreign thought in 
this number of The JourRNAL. 
Lieutenant Colonel Alfonso Fer- 
nandez, editor of Ejercito, wrote 


Mechanized thought at some 


Variance from our own 


ability when placed in the for- 
ward zone of action. The manu- 
facture of antitank guns is a 
minor problem compared to 
that of making tanks. A 20- 


mm. antitank gun can stop a 








the original article in that maga- 
zine from which the following 
excerpts are taken. His observations seem conflicting in 
his discussion of what is expected of foot troops and tanks. 
We can also give him the benefit of the doubt by assum- 
ing that his article was prepared before the Flanders break- 

through, though it was published some time afterward: 

The tests made with motorized matériel are not sufh- 
ciently conclusive as yet to warrant the establishment of 
final doctrines on the adoption of a definite matériel and 
tactics. Many an invention and theory on its employ- 
ment will be doomed to failure. The successful and un- 
successful results obtained in the past likewise teach no 
conclusive lessons, for they were obtained with whatever 
means the occasion happened to offer. 

The construction of the tank is based (or should be 
based) on the weapon with which it is armed. Its primary 
object is the employment of that weapon; that is to say, it 
must serve the tactics which, in turn, must assure a maxi- 
mum performance of the weapon. Tests alone can show 
whether the requirements of the weapon have been met 
and, consequently, whether the organization and tactics 
are sound. ree 

It has been said that the tank was the deciding factor 
in the World War. The tank units, with an effective 
strength equal to that of a small division, contributed more 
toward the outcome of the war than any single one of the 
other kinds of divisions. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the tank actually brought about the catastrophe that befell 
Germany in the World War. Disaster had been on its 
way for some time, and would probably have come about 
even if the tank had not been devised. There is no argu- 
ment that the tank would have played an increasingly 
important part if the war had continued and the offensive 
had succeeded in building enough tanks in 1919, assum- 
ing that the defensive would have failed to adapt itself 
progressively to the new weapon. This much is certain, 
however: the tank has survived the World War and its 
star is rising. a anne a 

It is doubtful whether the tank can force a modern 
system of defenses, equipped with walls, trenches, iron 
fences, electrical mines, these in addition to the antitank 
guns and tanks of the adversary. Confronted by less im- 
pregnable obstacles, the tank is capable of opening a gap, 
however, and destroying or at least neutralizing animate 


resistance. e # 


In antitank defense, the antitank gun has replaced the 
field gun with its low muzzle velocity and great vulner- 


tank; even an automatic rifle of 
like caliber is effective. 

It is true that the manufacturer of armored vehicles has 
not had his final say. Maximum visibility is the object of 
constant research. Special kinds of steel are being tested 
with a view to improving the resistance of the armor, 
though without increasing its weight and thickness. 


. * a 


In favorable circumstances, tanks can seize a piece of 
ground and prevent the opponent from entering it. But 
they cannot come to a halt while under hostile artillery 
and antitank-gun fire and therefore cannot really occupy 
the ground which they have seized. The tanks may in- 
deed be destroyed, if the supporting infantry does not 
move up promptly and consolidate the gains. 

The shortcomings of the tank can be overcome only by 
using them in large numbers and giving them the support 
of the other arms. The inherent defects of the tank de 
mand that large reserves support it in action. Neverthe- 
less, a firm stand should be taken against sceptics who 
express opposition to the tank. In modern warfare, there 
is no one decisive arm: all are auxiliaries of each other. 
And the true value of any one arm can be exploited best 
through close teamwork. 

Since the main job of the tank is action against infan- 
try, armored units must include organic artillery with 
which to destroy or silence the hostile artillery. The 
fire of this organic artillery must precede the advancing 
tanks in the form of a rolling barrage. 

Moreover, the artillery is relatively immobile and can 
help tanks make an effective advance only to the extreme 
range limit of its guns. Once the tanks move farther 
than that, the surviving antitank defense can open fire on 
them. The inherent speed of the tank causes it to become 
separated quickly from the artillery, whose displacement, 
with current matériel, is slow and not without consider- 
able difficulties. Hence the trend toward solving the 
problem of the artillery by mounting the guns on heavily 
armored carriages, adopting self-propelled artillery—the 

“artillery tank.” The motorized gun carriage (or the 
tractor) was devised simply to lend the artillery batteries 
the requisite mobility for changing position in any kind 
of action, even without tanks; it is now universally 
adopted and approved. But less satisfactory have been the 
results obtained from the armored gun carriage for it 
cannot maneuver as freely as the tank because the com- 
bined weight of gun and armored mount apparently 
minimizes its cross-country ability. 

If the tank is not powerful enough to force a passage 
through a system of defenses, it is logical to conclude 
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that foot troops alone will be even less in a position to 
do so. The weak cannot succeed where the strong has 
failed. The artillery and tanks may be able to drive the 
opponent from his position, but they cannot establish a 
solid foothold. Consequently, in the final analysis, it is 
the infantry which, by exploiting the shock effect and 
mopping-up the terrain, decides the outcome of the tank- 
and-artillery action. While the action of foot troops 
alone is not sufficient, it is an essential complement, for 
foot troops alone can both occupy and hold a piece of 
ground. Teamwork between the various arms—the key 
to success in battle—does not permit the importance of 
foot troops to be underestimated. In modern war- 
fare, the sole function of foot troops consists in covering 
the last 300 yards; that is to say, to produce the shock 
without exposing itself to annihilation. . The ques- 
tion of how to conduct the foot-troop attack at a given 
time and how to aim it at a given point remains yet to be 
answered satisfactorily. 

The tank presents a similar problem with regard to 
acrial support. There are two possible solutions. The 
first consists in launching against the hostile position a 
large concentration of tanks, supported by artillery and 
aircraft. Taking advantage of their inherent mobility, 
the tanks proceed to disorganize the hostile defensive as 
soon as they reach the objective, and so permit the foot 
troops and artillery to move up without incurring the 
risk of annihilation. The second solution would be to 
employ strongly armored and heavily armored aircraft. 
Here, the tanks would not exploit their high rate of 
speed, but advance jointly with the infantry and engi- 
neers. 

This latter point—how best to combine foot troops and 
tanks—is the crucial problem of teamwork. No doubt 
the tank is the only weapon that can get near the hostile 
machine guns and deal the mortal blow at the decisive 
point. In many circumstances, tanks may operate inde- 
pendently. That is no reason, however, why any one 
should demand the exclusive employment of tanks in 
battle, for a tank attack is certain to fail if it advances too 
far ahead of the foot troops. 

But to mix the tanks with the foot troops—whose speed 
is one-tenth of that of tanks—would be to disregard all 
the progress that has been made in the field of technique 
without diminishing in the least the vulnerability of the 
foot troops. A fusion of that kind has invariably led to 
failure. The tanks may be ordered to depart ahead of the 
foot troops, provided the line of departure of the tanks is 
located some distance in rear of the foot troops. That 
would permit them to close up promptly for the defense 
of the tanks. 

On the whole, the problem of foot-troop support of 
tanks seems to be less difficult than that of artillery sup- 
port. The solution evidently consists in lending the foot 
troops increased mobility by mounting them on armored 
troop-carriers which can transport them cross-country to 
the hostile soil the tanks have seized. These motor-trans- 
port vehicles must be equally as mobile as the tanks 
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themselves in order to be able to follow them readily a 
a convenient distance. They enable the foot troops to 
occupy ground promptly and to check the resistance o! 
the enemy at the proper moment. The troop-carriers 
can also be used to bring up engineer equipment, ammu 
nition, and fuel to the advance guard. Generally speak- 
ing, a tank attack supported by non-motorized foot troops 
has no better chance to create a gap in the hostile disposi 
tions than an attack executed without any foot- -troop 
support. 

As we study the need of supporting the tank by other 
arms, we must bear in mind that a successful offensive 
operation involving the use of tanks presupposes a defi- 
nite superiority in the air. As a matter of fact, it is highly 
probable that the enemy’s airplanes will discover the 
laborious preparations for the attack and conduct bomb- 
ing raids on the tanks, while the latter are still in their 
assembly positions, as immobile as ships at anchor. The 
bombing aircraft of the defensive, of its own effort, can 
break up the tank assault; and the hostile observation 

lanes can direct the fire of their artillery with positive 
effect. The offensive likewise requires the support of 
observation planes to direct the artillery fire upon what- 
ever hostile antitank-gun positions are revealed during the 
attack and to forestall a counter-attack by hostile tanks. 


* * * 


Originally, preference was shown for the light tank 
armed solely with the machine gun. The prevailing no- 
tion was that, no matter how strong the armor, there 
would always be some projectile which could pierce it; 
and that it was preferable to employ a large number of 
light tanks armored only against rifle and machine-gun 
fire and shell fragments, while seeking protection against 
direct hits by artillery shell through increasing the 
number of tanks and their mobility. 

However, light tanks armed with machine guns possess 
little offensive power against reinforced positions. And 
they are definitely inferior to tanks armed with cannon. 
It has not been Hse possible to exploit fully the high 
speed of lightly armored vehicles in battle. In practically 
no instance have they been able to cross trenches, but 
have frequently found themselves broken down in some 
ditch. 

On the other hand, the armorplate protects the crew, 
engine and interior of the tank against rifle fire and mini- 
mizes the effect of larger projectiles. These advantages, 
without which the light tank would be unsuited for recon- 
naissance and similar missions, have led to the general 
adoption of medium and heavy tanks, weighing from 
six to twenty tons and over, and armed with a gun 
ranging from caliber .31 upward, and one or several 
machine guns. Other tanks carry also a flame-projector. 
The medium and heavy tanks are covered with from 
3o-mm. to 35-mm. armorplate and can cross trenches of 
considerable width. 

Light tanks, in the execution of a reconnaissance mis- 
sion, serve to impose an aggressive spirit upon the advance 
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uard. The light tanks operate mainly against the hostile 
Hanks and always in support of the reconnaissance ele- 
ments, though at no time assuming their functions. In a 

withdrawal, light tanks hold off the pressure of the o 
ponent, thus facilitating the removal of the friendly 
croops, and break contact with the enemy—which their 
inherent speed permits—when it is no longer necessary 
co continue the action. On security missions, light tanks 
act in support of, and jointly with, the advance, rear, and 
flank guards. 

Medium tanks make up the nucleus of armored units. 
They are used for operations in zones of great width and 
depth; for operations designed to overcome organized de- 
fensive positions; for the completion and exploitation of 
gaps; and for the solution of local problems, such as 
counter-attacks during defensive operations and helping 
the other arms to break contact with the enemy during 
withdrawals. 

Heavy tanks are designed for the establishment of 
strong mobile fire-power and for use in break-through 
operations. 

* * * 

Both in the attack and defense, the tank invariably 
serves as an offensive weapon. It must under no condi- 
tion be employed as an immobile element. 

Action must be in mass and with surprise effect. The 
number of tanks to be concentrated depends upon the 
degree of resistance one expects to encounter. Conse- 
quently, the numerical strength of the tanks varies from 
a minimum of a section, for use against troops on open 
ground or in poorly organized positions, to a strength of 
several battalions, for an assault on reinforced positions 
or for independerit operations conducted in great depth. 
At no time may tanks be employed individually. Tanks 
may be certain that they will run into obstacles, and it is 
essential that the power of the tanks be equal to the 
nature of the obstacles. 

The surprise effect is the fundamental factor in the 
break-through operation, for it reduces the chances of the 
hostile artillery and antitank guns and causes the de- 
moralization of the hostile infantry. Difficult though it 
may be to achieve, one must always strive for surprise 
effect. 

Lines of departure should be located under cover and 
gained by covered approach. They should be as close as 
possible to the enemy and permit the tanks to launch 
their attack in a body. When tanks are employ red in an 
attack, provisions are made for three positions: the 
assembly position; the line of departure; and the position 
to which the tanks return at the conclusion of the action. 
The first and last positions may be selected according to 
logistical standards. They must permit the fueling and 
repair of the matériel and the provisioning of the per- 
sonnel. They must be located at a suitable distance from 
the scene of action, where they will be safe from artillery 
fire; and they must be camouflaged. Care must be taken 
to avoid congestion, and not to reveal the presence of 
tanks by leaving a mass of tracks and paths all concen- 
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trated on one point. The line of departure is a tactical 
position. It must be located as near the hostile disposi- 
tion as possible. Here the tanks must stand deployed in 
depth and refrain from moving about. They must be 
camouflaged and kept concealed, and must be posted so 
that they can move out simultaneously. The tank per- 
sonnel must conduct a careful reconnaissance and know 
precisely the directions of the advance. Tanks must be 
given definite and known objectives. Tanks that depart 
with speed and from a location close to the enemy in- 
variably reach their objectives. 

The attack of tanks must be preceded and accompanied 
by artillery fire. The purpose of this artillery support, 
which must include the use of smoke shell, is to neutralize 
hostile observation and prevent hostile antitank guns 
from going into action. As soon as the tanks have gained 
their objectives, they must be relieved by the foot troops; 
otherwise the withdrawing tanks will be exposed to de- 
struction by surviving elements of the defensive. 

A battalion of tanks normally attacks in three waves of 
one company each. attack is conducted 
in two waves, with one company remaining in reserve to 


reinforce the second wave. In exception: al cases, the bat- 


Sometimes the 


talion may form all three companies in line, with each 
company formed in line of sections. The section front 
measures 100 yards; that of a company, 500 yards; and 
that of a battalion, in the exceptional case of an advance 
in one single wave, between 1,500 and 1,700 yards. The 
depth of a wave (and that of a section in square forma- 
tion) measures 100 yards. The distance between waves is 
500 yards. The company, operating independently, forms 
in a square with the sections likewise in square formation. 
In the attack and counter-attack, 
signed a definite direction of advance. 


each section is as- 

For that purpose, 
a plan is prepared showing successive points in the terrain 
which can readily be found, even if the tanks have to 
travel with closed eye-slits. 

Once tanks have moved out to assault, it is dificult to 
change their direction. 

In an encounter with hostile armored forces, tanks use 
their heavy weapons and flame- projectors, reserving their 
machine guns for fire on the accompanying infantry. 

It is ollelnble and frequently indispensable, especially 
in operations executed in great cepth, to provide for brief 
delays at designated points, in order to permit the foot 
troops to regain contact with the tanks. During these 
delays, the tanks must mop up the terrain in their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

As a rule, the infantry division includes a certain num- 
ber of organic tank units; in addition, each regiment has 
a company of tanks attached to it. It goes w hooust saying 
that the commander at whose disposal the tanks are pl: sol 
must carry sole responsibility for their employment, in 
order to be able to use them for assignments and in situa- 
tions that meet his plans and against objectives that justify 
the employment of tanks. 

That matter of subordinating the tanks is a highly deli- 

cate subject, just as in the case of aviation, and calls for 
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careful deliberation before regulations are laid down. 
Mistakes made in this respect have been the cause of 
committing to action tank elements of inadequate 
strength, with the result that the matériel was destroyed 
before it had a chance to use its weapons. 

In mountains and wooded country, tanks are only used 
in exceptional circumstances. Their functions then are 
confined to cooperation with the advance guard in occu- 
pying passes and defiles; or the tanks may be used for the 
purpose of breaking a path for the troops along narrow 
lanes of communication. Highways and well-known, 
wide-open country can be traveled by tanks only at night. 

we 


Teamwork, which is the principal factor in making a 
penetration, must consist in a mental force created and 
maintained by joint training on a large scale. It is based 
on a thorough familiarity of the various arms with their 
mutual capabilities and requirements. 

It is essential for the infantry and light units which co- 
operate with tanks to apprize themselves fully of the 
nature of a tank action, so that the tanks will not sacri- 
fice themselves uselessly. The same insistence on team- 
work among the tanks themselves must be regarded as a 
matter of honor. 
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. But since 1918 Generals have received their full share of ridicule 
and abuse, and it would not surprise me if someone were to start a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Great War Generals. If such a society 
were formed, I, for one, would gladly contribute my modest half-guinea 
per annum; for it must be remembered that many an unsuccessful Gen- 
eral had been the competent colonel of an Infantry Battalion, thereby 
earning the gratitude and admiration of his men. 


Siegfried Sassoon, Memories of an Infantry O fficer. 
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Even in operations of an independent character, tank: 
invariably must function in cooperation with motorized 
or light-infantry units. These supporting elements arc 
indispensable for the proper exploitation of the gains 
made by the tanks; without them, the gains will be of 
little avail. Tanks, no matter what type, cannot hold 
ground they have attacked. 





Aircraft armed with cannon may be considered further 
for employment against tanks. Other aircraft may drop 
bombs on the tanks, while they are getting ready for the 
assault, or during the assault. 

The antitank gun gives no assurance that it will stop 
completely a mass attack by tanks. Some tanks will in- 
variably penetrate mote or less deeply. Since the friendly 
artillery can not be used to oppose the tanks that have 
broken through the defenses, this function devolves upon 
the friendly tanks. It is necessary, therefore, to equip 
tanks with antitank guns which, together with the 
machine gun, have been adopted as standard tank arma- 
ment. Tank-against-tank action was limited during the 
World War. This type of combat is marked by the 
same characteristics as the duel between artillery and air- 
craft. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Let’s Modernize John Soldier 


There has been a great rush to modernize our organi- 
zational equipment, yet we are neglecting the gear of 
John Rifle Soldier, the backbone of the Army. Look a 
how our “‘modern” rifleman is equipped for combat. 

First there is his steel helmet, which Lieutenant Cary 
I. Crockett, Jr., claims in the March-April issue of The 
JOURNAL won't even stop caliber .22 bullets. Personally | 
wouldn’t mind carrying a little extra weight around if I 
knew that the weight would give me enough skull pro- 
tection when I needed it. On the other hand, I certainly 
don’t want to carry a helmet all over Hell’s half acre just 
to have some shell splinter or stray bullet make a colander 
of it. 

Next on my list is John’s pack. When he is ready for 
combat this will probably be loaded with iron rations, a 
raincoat, and will have his bayonet attached. How does 
John get his bayonet off his pack? 

In order to accomplish this difficult feat standing up a 
man goes through a series of convulsions that make him 
look as if he had the hives. Now imagine this same man 
flat on his belly with bullets going chit-chit through the 
grass. He receives the order to fix bayonets. In order to 
execute this order he must writhe around on the ground 
trying to reach over his left shoulder with his left hand to 
draw his weapon. This is virtually impossible to do with- 
out exposure and when you expose yourself you draw 
aimed bullets. 

Why don’t we leave the bayonet attached to the 
cartridge belt where it can be reached with the minimum 
of effort and without any perceptible movement? 

And now for the soldier’s canteen. After a soldier has 
been in action for a couple of days the chances are that 
he has eaten his iron rations, and more likely than not 
thrown away his pack. If the fighting was thick he may 
not have had time to unhook his cartridge belt, so it and 
his canteen are gone, too. Why don’t we adopt the French 
system of carrying the canteen on a strap slung around the 
neck? Then it would be free from the pack and belt, and 
you could get a swig without wrenching your canteen 
from its cover. 

A soldier in action must be unencumbered—remember 
that and modernize John’s equipment.—Georce N. 
Hartwe tt, Corporal, 185th Infantry. 
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More on War Wire 


In the July-August, 1940 issue Oak Maryland throws 
cold water on the regulation method of erecting the 
double- apron wire entangle ment (“War Wire vs. Pe ace 
Wire” in Cerebrations). He “there were those 
who thought the first step in erecting that wire was to 
cut it and. make twenty-five-yard bobbins! No fooling, 
it’s a fact.” 


Says, 


Maryland wants to leave the wire on the commercial 
spools, stretching out each wire its full 250-yard length. 
Apparently he wants to wire his outfit in so that nobody 
can get out. Oakie must be one of the last few adherents 
of Liddell Hart’s disastrous defense doctrine, for he seems 
to have no idea of counterattacking through his own wire. 

The 50-yard unit for barbed wire was selected primarily 
because we take up a defense only temporarily 
trine is built on offensive combat. 


our doc- 
Even on the defense, 
we plan on sudden fierce counterattacks from our wired- 
in combat groups to expel the attacker. To launch these 
counterattacks obv iously calls for gaps in the wire through 
which we can quickly attack. By erecting the wire in 
fifty-vard units, gaps can be left every fifty or hundred 
yards to allow maneuver space for these counter blows. 
Of course these gaps are closed to the enemy by portable 
obstacles (chevaux-de-frise or knife-rest, goosebe rries, and 
the like), all of which can be quickly opened by the 
defender who has erected them but which are concealed 
from the attacker. 

Moreover, wire entanglements will not always be 
erected in the parade-ground fashion outlined by Mary- 
land. Often they will have to be constructed in the dark 
or in the near presence of the enemy. Therefore the drill 
method of erecting the wire, assigning definite duties 
to Nos. 1, 2, and so on—does have merit despite Mary- 
land’s reference to it as hocus- pocus. In 1918 I saw sev- 
eral hundred yards of American wire erected by our engi- 
neers only two hundred yards from German listening 
posts. Although the night was quiet, the Germans did 
not know the wire was being constructed until daylight 
disclosed its presence. 

A trained crew of ten men has constructed a 50-yard 
unit of barbed wire in nine minutes. I doubt that Mary- 
land obtained any such speed using his heavy and cum- 
bersome 250-yard recls of wire. Here again 25-yard bob- 
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bins have the advantage, for they are much handier to 
use than the long wire. It must be remembered that the 
bobbins are prepared long before the wire is needed by 
the infantry in the front areas. When the wire is delivered 
to the troops, it is already wound on the bobbins. 

Another point to remember is that military barbed wire 
is much harder to handle than ordinary commercial 
barbed wire. The barbs are sharper and much longer, and 
they are so close together that a man cannot grasp the 
main strands of wire without closing on a barb. A 25- 
yard bobbin of such wire is about all one man can 
handle, ahd he will find that hard enough the first two 
or three times he does it. 

Yet, congratulations are due Oak Maryland and his 
merry men for their initiative in obtaining and erecting 
the wire. All too often our recent maneuvers have been 
marked by the speed with which the attacker has driven 
units out of defensive positions and by the absence of any 
barbed wire at all_—Lieurenant Cotone. W. F. 
Heavey, Corps of Engineers. 
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A Practical Field Uniform 


Today, as never before, there is a definite and urgent 
need for a comfortable and practical field uniform. John 
Soldier needs field clothes in which he can crawl on his 
belly, string wire, fire his weapons, drive a truck, and per- 
form any of the other duties incident to maneuvers and 
the field, and worry little if he tears, burns, or stains a 
garment. With his present barracks uniform John has to 
be mighty careful, for the Old Man simply won't stand 
for patched clothing at inspection. 

No matter what uniform our troops have worn down 
through the years, one thing was certain: it “looked mili- 
tary.” Ie had to, or the powers promptly took steps to 
banish it. And it was certainly not tailored for com- 
fort. Witness the choker-collar blouse and the stock col- 
lar—temember? John Soldier shouted when those dis- 
comforts were removed from his American neck. More re- 
cently he has rejoiced at the passing of “riding” breeches, 
the English wrap leggin, and the khaki blouse. The cravat 
still harasses him. He prays for a change in his shirt for 
summer wear—something loose-fitting, perhaps with 
sleeves short and collar open—and no cravat. So much for 
the garrison uniform. 

Today John Soldier wants no gaudy dress uniform that 
has to do duty as a field outfit. He wants, in fact, three 
uniforms: (1) the garrison uniform, as is, except for the 
change in the cotton shirt mentioned above; (2) a fatigue 
uniform; and (3) a practical field uniform. 

The field uniform should be a simple, one-piece gar- 
ment similar to that now issued to the air corps and tank 
troops. The color should lend itself to camouflage. In 
addition he might well get a combination raincoat and 
overcoat — with removable lining — like the old trench 
coat, leaving the current model raincoat and overcoat for 
garrison wear. Add a waterproofed cap, preferably one 
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with a visor, in lieu of the present field cappie, and ou: 
soldier is set for extended field duty. 

Here are some of the advantages of this strictly utili 
tarian fighting garb: 

(1) It is not difficult to design. It can be manufactured 
cheaply and readily from inexpensive yet durable ma- 
terial. Four sizes are enough: small, medium, large, and 
extra large. 

(2) Field duty is extremely hard on garrison- -uniform 
material. This new field uniform would result in a con- 
siderable saving to both the government and the soldier. 

(3) Such a uniform can be easily laundered in the 
field by the soldier himself wherever water is available. 
But he can’t wash elastique slacks and woolen shirts while 
on maneuvers. 

(4) Dressed in this field uniform the soldier would not 
hesitate to get into the game and rough it. In his present 
get-up he is inclined to take it easy, for he is thinking 
about next Saturday's inspection or a forthcoming review 
at which he must look his best. 

(5) The soldier will relax; he will have more freedom 
of limb because such a uniform is loose-fitting. In warm 
or hot weather his body will breathe and his blood will 


circulate-—gTH Fietp ARTILLERY. 
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Our Excellent BAR 


The BAR is a wonderful weapon—yet in spite of its 
excellence | hear debates questioning its dependability. 
And always the same two points are raised: (1) Accu- 
racy; (2) ‘Stoppages. 

et us go at accuracy first. 

Just as Springfield rifles wear out and become inaccurate 
so do the BAR’S, and much more quickly since their 
rate of fire is more rapid. But a visual examination of the 
barrel will normally show this. Why, then, the accusation 
of inaccuracy? The answer is short and simple: Lack of 
proper training. (I could have said it in one word.) 

The dope’s all in the BFM, so I will not go into de- 
tails. Zero the gun, find its aiming points for the vari- 
ous ranges, be extra careful to center the front sight in 
that big rear peep, use the BAR trigger pull (not the 
rifle squeeze) , take proper positions—and the BAR is ac- 
curate. The gun shoots accurately for those who do these 
things, and for them only. Do not, therefore, indict your- 
self by saying the gun is inaccurate. 

Now as to stoppages. 

I might preface this discussion by presenting my cre- 
dentials: I fired thirty-seven men over the B Course for 
record without having a single stoppage. Of course luck 
may have had something to do with this, but most of the 
luck lay in proper observance of Points to be Observed 
Before, ‘During, and After Firing. In other words: Proper 
care of the gun—tead the BF 

Of course a continuous and pen’ cleaning of the 
guns, including all moving parts, goes without saying— 
and so does the constant, frequent, habitual use of the 
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tamber brush. But there is another small point too often 

verlooked: Examination of the magazines—and a real 
examination of a magazine is demonstrated only when 
hat magazine operates successfully when the gun is fired. 

” eile too, that a magazine that works perfectly in 

one gun may not work so well in another, which brings us 
right down to a wrinkle that might possibly be a new one 
to a few of you. 

Mark your magazines on the bottom with a piece of 
tape identifying the squad and gun in which that mag- 
azine has operated pertectly. 

Now this means some trouble, and perhaps in battle 
magazines will get mixed, but at least the battle can be 
entered with everything ready. You can bet your last 
nickel that a gunner who goes into the fight knowing his 
gun is going to function will be ten times as elective as 
the man whe does not have this sure knowledge. 

We have a fine battle weapon in our present BAR; we 
have plenty of spare parts (including barrels) ; we have 
the best individual soldiers in the world. And to cap it 
all, we have a BFM which gives the recipe for combining 
all these things to produce ‘the best battle results. 

But the recipe must be followed—and don’t forget to 
mark your magazines.—STONE BoreALis. 
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Where's That Judge Advocate? 


I’m no hand to kick on the job an officer draws in this 
army, and I'll do my best in any situation. But this is 
what irks me: Having to doa job i in the rush season that 
you know could be done much better by a man with the 
training and time to do it right. Now that is generalizing. 
Here's a case in point. 

We're in the field and tied up with the usual thousand- 
and-one jobs. Battalion supply, company administration, 
planning for the next problem, and so on. Then the as- 
sistant adjutant sends down some general orders, a batch 
of paper, a hint to get busy, and look out soldier—you're 
the TJA. 

A trial judge advocate is duty-bound to present a com- 
plete case. This calls for deliberation and time if the 
job is to be right and the ends of justice served. But rarely 
in the field has a line officer time for other than his own 
appointed duties. 

Just where is this Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment when the troops are in the field? Can’t that outfit 
be expanded to provide one officer per regiment to handle 
all TJA duties? The court proper and defense counsel 
can still be drawn from line personnel without great sacti- 
fice, but not the TJA. Just send us a trained JA to do the 
spade work and prosecute the case, and whether or not 
he is mentioned in T /O can be ironed out later.—SECcOND 
LIEUTENANT, Inf-Res. 


44 
Reward for Tactical Invention 


The enormous progress of American civilization during 
the past hundred years has come largely because of a 
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general policy of encouraging research and invention 
encouraging every man, whatever his station in life, to 
and rew arding him according to the value 
of his contribution. No email group of men has made 
these gains, but thousands of 


scientifically 


use his eoien, 


minds mechanically or 
achieved them. 

It seems evident from the extremely rapid and protuse 
growth of development in the German Army that this 
army must have extended the policy of reward for in- 
vention into the field of tactics and strategy. We do not 
know yet how this has been done, but surely the Ameri 
can Nation and Army should be able to solve the same 
problems in an American way. 

Our methods, still rewarding the 
mechanical inventor, are gener: ally adequate. But have we 
given serious thought to extending reward over the field 
a tactical invention? In the tactical field, it seems ap- 
parent, the inventor is still supposed to ak with little 
hope of reward, if any. 


inclined, have 


functioning, ot 


Now it is probably sound and reasonable to expect an 
active member of the milit ary forces to produce new ideas 
for the benefit of his country. But at a time like the pre 
sent, the Army needs every good idea it can get from any 
source. It seems to have, it is true, suitable arrangements 
for the submission of tactical suggestions, for ide as can 
be given directly to the officers in charge of the various 
branches. Or they can be submitted as esticles to the serv- 
vice magazines. But if there were a definite system of re- 
ward established, the flow of ideas into the hands of the 
military would be greatly increased. True, thousands of 
unsound ideas would probably be submitted, but with 
these there would be an occasional sound tactical sug- 
gestion which would deserve the fullest consideration, and 
merit reward accordingly. 


Mayor JAMes R. Ranpotpn, Ord.-Res. 
ee € 
Shine Little Glowworm 


Did you ever stumble through the darkness looking for 
a command post, spend half the night finding it, and 
finally realize you had passed it two or three times pr: acti- 
cally underfoot? Did you ever cuss out a runner for undue 
delay in finding your own CP at night? Did you ever 
try to follow another vehicle ahead with all lights out and 
only a white patch on his rear end, and no moon? 

One medical outfit recently did something about it. 
It bought a can of luminous paint and used it to paint all 
essential signs on backgrounds which also revealed the 
lettering in daylight. Now, .on the blackest night, they 
can find their way around. 

The lettering shows up at about twenty paces—just 
about the right distance for friends to see it, but plenty 
near enough so enemy pl anes can’t see the address on the 
front door. 

Used on vehicles, this paint not only shows where you 
are, as shaded lights do but white paint doesn’t, but also 
tells who you are. 


Luminous paint, it is said, loses its glow. But so far it 
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has lasted through a maneuver, and perhaps we can get 
more from the quartermasters when we need it. 

The idea should not be condemned simply because of 
the memory of those so-called luminous aiming stakes 
once supplied to machine gunners. Anyway, it has been 
broadly rumored that it was plain white paint on the 
stakes all the time. And you must admit they lay so long 
on a shelf that any glow that paint ever had was deal 


when it went to bat.—SINGLEBARS. 
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More Outside Dope 


The Cerebration in the July -August issue by 
a most important phase of training 


“G-2”’ airs 
information on 
modern methods. The technique used in actual warfare 
today has outmoded much of that taught in our service 
schools as late as last year. Our training manuals will have 
to be rewritten to conform to these methods—or, prefer- 
ably, still better ones. In the meantime, how will Cap- 
tain Line and Lieutenant Platoon, who are to instruct our 
many recruits, obtain the detailed information necessary 
to bring them up to date as instructors? 


A bunch of American youngsters would not keep on 
playing sandlot baseball if the billboards in their outfield 
happened to hide a World Series game. They would soon 
find some knotholes. All Europe has been ablaze with a 
first-class, big-lez ague war since September, 1939, and our 
intelligence agencies in Washington are undoubtedly pro- 
viding some swell knotholes. But why can’t we all have 


a turn at peeking? 


Small-unit technique and methods of operation now 
being used in a major war are still extremely secret to 
those who most need to know them and study them. The 
ofhcers of company grade, charged with the active train- 
ing of the fighting men of our army, are the ones who 
should have that information. They could be given a 
chance to peek through the knothole by sending out oc- 

casional bulletins containing the latest facts of modern 


wartare.—F. O. H. 
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New Field Jacket 


The photographs show the new field jacket soon to be 
issued to the Army to replace the coat in the field and at 
drill. However, the jacket is not intended to take the 

lace of the raincoat, overcoat, or mackinaw. 

Although the jacket is a loosely fitting garment, be- 
cause of its lesser air permeability it is much warmer 





than the service coat. The outer surface is of closely 
woven cotton that is fairly water repellant. The inner 
lining is a flannel material similar in texture to the issue 
shirt. The jacket lends itself well to either laundering or 
dry cleaning. 

Because of its light weight and lack of bulkiness the 
jacket is an ideal outer garment for the Infantryman. 
When not wearing the jacket the soldier can easily carry 
it in his pack or on his belt. For the statistical minded, 
here are some figures that show the differences between 
the jacket and the service coat: 


Jacket Coat 
 . _ Sa Cease 1 lb. g oz. 3 lbs. 2 oz. 
Number of sizes .......... 5 32 
ig RRs 1 On eet ir $5.50 $7.65 


JosepH K. Bus, Major, Infantry. 
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A Light Semiautomatic Rifle 


By Lieutenant Colonel Grant A. Schlieker, Infantry 


During the extensive study involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the infantry regiment in 1937, it became plainly 
apparent to the Chief of Infantry that the Infantry needed 
a better weapon than the caliber .45 automatic pistol for 
personnel not armed with the rifle. In his talk before the 
Army War College in the fall of that year, General Lynch 
stated: 

It will be seen that this new platoon will contain a consider- 
able proportion of ammunition-carriers. The question of their 
armament becomes one of grave importance. It has neces- 
sarily to be as light as possible. On the other hand, we 
create a bad situation if we bring these men into the close- 
range zone without an effective weapon for close combat. 
A pistol without a stock would not be effective for ranges in 
excess of fifty yards. A light carbine or a pistol with a 
shoulder holster might be satisfactory for the purpose. In 
any case, it is evident that there will be a considerable pro- 
portion of men without the equipment that we have always 
considered necessary for the assault. 


In the reorganization of the regiment, the number of 
team-operated weapons (caliber .30 machine gun, cali- 
ber .50 machine gun, 60-mm. mortars, 81-mm. mortars, 
37-mm. antitank guns) had increased to the point where 
roughly one-sixth of all combat personnel were engaged 
in serving these special weapons or carrying ammunition 
for them. Thus, furnishing so large a group with a suit- 
able individual weapon had become a matter of major 
importance. 

It is readily apparent that in arriving at the best char- 


acteristics for such a weapon to have, the weight of the 
weapon and of its ammunition are both primary con- 
siderations. The most that a man can carry and still have 
the individual mobility he needs as a fighter in combat is 
about forty-five pounds. The personal equipment which 
he always carries (gas mask, mess gear, field helmet, 
shovel, toilet articles, and so on), weighs about fifteen 
pounds. This leaves about thirty pounds of his load for 
the ammunition load he must carry for the mortar or 
other team weapons of his squad and for the weight of his 
own personal weapons. Since the average ammunition 
load of ammunition carriers in the forward areas is about 
twenty-five pounds, the total weight of his personal weap- 
ons should be about five pounds. 

Informal discussions between members of the offices 
of the Chiefs of Infantry and Ordnance led to the de- 
termination of a set of military characteristics which would 
fulfill the requirements and yet give rise to no undue dif- 
ficulty in manufacture. These requirements were: 

Caliber: Not less than .25 inches. 

Weight: Not over 5 pounds including 20 rounds of 
ammunition. 

Type: Shoulder weapon, either semiautomatic or bolt- 
action; semiautomatic preferred. 

Feed: From clips of 5 or 7 rounds. 

Sights: Non-adjustable aperture type set for a ran 

00 yards. 


Method of Carrying: Sling. 


ge of 
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In September, 1938, the Chief of Infantry requested 
the Ordnance Department to develop a weapon with these 
characteristics. 

It was then pointed out by the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance that an additional weapon with a new caliber 
of ammunition (or even a new type) immediately raised 
the issue of complications in production and supply. At 
the same time, however, it was proposed by the Ordnance 
Department that that department obtain from commercial 
concerns a number of modified commercial weapons 
which would meet the requirements approximately. Then 
with these weapons, tactical tests could be carried out to 
determine whether a modified commercial weapon and 
its ammunition might not prove suitable. But before this 
plan could be put into effect, The Adjutant General re- 
ported that the project was not favorably considered owing 
to the complications of supply of weapons and ammuni- 
tion which an additional weapon introduced. 

Two things brought the matter up again early in 1940. 
Naturally, a close study of the tactical and technical de- 
velopments in the European war made it evident that a 
better weapon than the pistol was still a matter of concern. 
The other was the fact that still more supporting weap- 
ons were added to the infantry regiment at that time 
which still further increased the proportion of infantry 
combat troops without a suitable personal weapon. It 
was more apparent than ever to the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry that there existed an absolute need for a satis- 
factory weapon with which to arm the teams of crew- 
operated weapons. These men must have a weapon with 
which to protect themselves and their installations against 
attacks by enemy soldiers dropped by parachute or by any 
hostile ground troops that penetrate our own defenses. 
And in offensive combat these same men must also deal 
with the hostile troops in isolated points of resistance 
which our own assault troops have passed over. These 
enemy elements we can expect to be armed with rifles 
or light machine guns. What chance of success does per- 
sonnel armed a with the pistol have against troops 
armed with far more powerful individual weapons? Nor 
can it be assumed that a weapons crew could divert the 
fire of the supporting weapons which it mans in order to 
augment their own defense. For this would preclude the 
possibility of a commander's basing his plans on his total 
available fire power. He would never be able to esti- 
mate what part of his organic sup rting units would 
at any given time be acting only in their own defense. 

Approximately goo pistols 5 Gor be replaced by the 
light automatic weapon in each infantry regiment, which 
would afford an additional fire power that a regimental 
commander can well use in dealing either with infiltration 
tactics or attack by low-flying airplanes. Furthermore, 
with such a weapon available, 300 additional specialists 
now armed with the M-1 rifle should carry the light 
carbine instead of the heavier weapon, thus to increase 
their battle mobility and efficiency. Reports of tests of 
units in the field have shown conclusively that a light- 
weight semiautomatic rifle is practically a necessity for 
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antitank units, parachute troops, field artillery, and com 
bat engineers. 

In view of these many cogent reasons, the Chief o: 
Infantry again requested in June, 1940, that the Ord 
nance Department develop a lightweight semiautomatic 
tile. The military characteristics of the weapon thus 
requested were almost identical with those of the weapon 
requested two years before. 

In addition, the War Department General Staff made 
a study of the problem and in August a decision was 
reached to establish a requirement for the weapon. The 
Ordnance Department was then instructed to develop the 
rifle without delay, and to use, if possible, a modified 
commercial weapon. 

In this development project it is contemplated that at 
least three types of mechanisms will be investigated— 
(1) a weapon of the light semiautomatic-rifle type, either 
gas- or recoil-operated; (2) a weapon of the automatic- 
pistol type; (3) a bolt-action rifle. The bolt-action rifle 
is to be adopted only if a weapon of either of the other 
types cannot be developed within a weight limit of ap- 
proximately five pounds. 

At the present time the woods are full of weapons of 
the automatic pistol. type. These are better known as 
sub-machine guns or “tommy guns. But nearly all of 
these weapons have one inherent fault—excess weight— 
which may preclude them from consideration in the car- 
bine development program. Besides, both such weapons 
are designed for the present standard caliber .45, pistol 
ammunition which gives them a number of objectionable 
features that it is desirable to eliminate. The low velocity 
and heavy mass of the caliber .45 bullet may have been 
necessary to stop the Moro soldier who had gone ‘“‘jura- 
mentado,” and against him lack of range made no par- 
ticular difference since his only weapon was a bolo. But 
against the modern weapons of either parachute troops or 
air infantry the short-range caliber .45 bullet would be of 
little real use no matter what type of weapon it was fired 
from. 

There are also many light-carbine type bolt-action 
weapons available. Very nearly all American arms manu- 
facturer has a standard stock pump type of gun which 
they have furnished in large quantities from time to time 
to troops in other American countries. All of these weap- 
ons weigh more than our new weapon should. But some 
of them could be redesigned to come within the weight 
limit without much difficulty. The disadvantage of this 
type of weapon, of course, is the fact that it is not a semi- 
automatic weapon. Such a type of weapon will not be 
turned to unless it proves impossible to obtain a suitable 
semiautomatic weapon within the five-pound weight 
limit. 

The third type, the light semiautomatic rifle, gas- or 
recoil-operated, has no counterpart at present anywhere 
near the weight we desire. There are many of these guns 
weighing from eight and one-half to twelve pounds. But 
apparently no really light weapon of this type has ever 
been designed. 
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Two plans of action for the development of the needed 
weapon were open to the Ordnance Department. They 
could either put their own designers to work making up 
models. Or they could open the development com- 
petitively among weapons designers of the whole country. 
But since the development hinged on the fact so aptly ex- 
pressed in the phrase “‘time is of the essence,” it was con- 
sequently decided that the development would be opened 
co competition between all weapons designers who desired 
to have a try at it. 

Therefore, on October 1, 1940, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment submitted to the designers and manufacturers of 
firearms of the United States a circular setting forth the 
“Military Characteristics for Lightweight Semiautomatic 
Rifle, as Possible Replacement for Caliber .45 Pistol and 
Submachine Gun.” This circular stated that the War De- 
partment desired to secure a satisfactorily developed light- 
weight semiautomatic shoulder rifle of the following gen- 
eral requirements: 

Weight: Not to exceed 5 pounds, including sling. 

Range: Effective up to 300 yards. 

Method of Carrying: To be carried by a sling or some 
comparable carrying device. 

For guidance in perfecting a design of this type, the 
following information on its characteristics was furnished: 

The rifle must be simple, strong and compact. Weights 
should be well balanced and so placed that the essential 
strength is given to components requiring it. Ease of 
manufacture should be a guiding factor in preparing a 
design. 

The mechanism must be well protected from the en- 
trance of sand, rain, or dirt; and should not be liable to 
derangement due to accidents, long wear and tear, ex- 
posure to dampness, sand, etc. 
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Components of the mechanism should be the fewest 
possible, consistent with ease of manufacture and proper 
functioning of the weapon. 

The rifle must be designed with a box magazine which 
may be fed from clips or chargers. 

The accuracy of the rifle should be reasonably com- 
parable with that of the present service shoulder rifle at a 
range of 300 yards. 

Keeping the vital factor of time fully in mind, it was 
also announced that competitive tests would be held be- 
ginning February 1, 1941. In fact, no delays whatever 


will be granted. Weapons must be submitted by that 
date. 


The engineering tests to which the new weapon will be 
submitted are those evolved by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the testing of all semiautomatic small arms. At 
the completion of the engineering test by the Ordnance 
Department, the weapon or weapons found to meet all 
requirements will be made up in quantities sufficient for 
a service test by the interested using services. After this, 
if any weapon meets both the engineering and service 
requirements, it will be standardized as the weapon to 
replace the pistol and submachine gun. 


What is the probable outcome of the development? 


To get the answer to this question I have talked to 
many Ordnance Department experts. I have talked to 
civilian small-arms design engineers and manufacturers. 
And since not one of these has said that such a weapon 
was impossible of realization in such a short period of 
time, | am firmly convinced that by February 1, 1941, 
there will be in the hands of the Ordnance Department, 
for an engineering test, the light automatic rifle with 
which our present pistol will be superseded. 
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We Will Be Better Off Next Time 

The American soldier in the World War was excellent material. Even 
Lloyd George admitted that—after proper training there were none better. 
With nearly 200,000 officers in France only a few thousand of whom had 
had over a few months’ training, it is really surprising that they acqu.tted 
themselves as well as they did. In the next war, if we have a next, we will 
be tremendously better prepared—12,000 or more Regular officers instead 
of about 5,000 as at the beginning of the World War. A National Guard 
larger than the Regular Army whose officers and men are excellently trained 
—vastly superior to the National Guard of the World War. Over 100,000 
Reserve officers quickly available. The best military schools in the world 
which will assure us of the best initial leadership until the final school of 
war makes the changes found necessary by actual battle experience. 


Mayor Genera Hanson E. Evy. 
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This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will be of 
interest to JOURNAL readers but which does not fit into any other department. It will 
contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, both damning and 
praising the JOURNAL, and it will be used for any other material which the editors 
think should be reported upon to JOURNAL readers. 


Christmas Gift 


One of our staunchest subscribers and contributors 
writes to say that he finds a subscription to The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL a most appropriate birthday gift to send his sons, 
both of whom are in the service. The JouRNAL also 
makes an appropriate Christmas gift, especially in a day 
when the country as a whole is turning its interest to mili- 

tary things. In order to make it a simple matter to send 

The JouRNAL as a gift this Christmas season, there is 
included with this issue a return gift subscription card. 
We su sgest that you think how welcome the magazine 
would be in the hands of any relative or friend who now 
finds himself much closer to the Army than perhaps he 
was but a few months ago. 


+ 7 
Where is Everybody? 


The Journat’s staff has been striving in desperation 
to find the right answer to that question. It was the in- 
tention of The JourNAL to include in this issue, as in past 
years, a complete station list of the Infantry. But it has 
proved absolutely impossible to get a station list together 
which would really mean anything, what with the un- 
settled condition of the troops in general, not to mention 
the state of the world. 

Perhaps in a few months’ time it will finally prove 
feasible for us to give our readers a station list. But at the 
moment anything of the kind that we might prepare 
would have wae Sr of mistakes in it before it reached 
our readers. The kind of list we would like to issue would 
show every officer of every component on active duty at 
his proper post. We do not intend to give up the effort. 
Thus far we have received fine cooperation in our endeavor 
to obtain complete rosters of officers with the different In- 
fantry units. But from the flood of new orders for assign- 
ments, not to mention changes in rank numbering in the 
hundreds (which does not count the big push of a few 
months *0)» we have had to give up hope, at least for 


the time being. But we will produce at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

pe age fog 
Please Let Us Know 


The JourNAL, as we have just indicated, is still being 
flooded with changes of address. In this respect, we are 
—we think—considerably closer to being caught up than 
we were at the time our last number was issued. 


JourNnaL subscribers can help us very greatly if they 


will notify us as promptly as possible of change in ad- 
dress. We only wish we could attend to this automatically 
by reference to orders. This has been tried in the past 
and results only in serious mixups in far more instances 
than when we wait for notification of change in address 
from the subscriber himself. We are glad to receive letters 
notifying us of change of address, but a letter is not 
necessary if you are in a hurry. A postcard, or one of the 
blank forms which you can obtain from the post office, 
will get you your JOURNAL at your new station just as 
fast—provided you sign it. We still receive a few cards 
on changes of address every week which are not signed 
or are completely blank. 

We now have increased our circulation personnel in 
the endeavor to bring things up to date. If you do notify 
us of a move and don’t get your JouRNAL, please by all 
means let us know as early as possible, and we will do 
our best to make amends. 
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SOS 


We remarked in these columns in our last number on 
the shortage we have encountered in our July-August 
issue. We now broadcast an appeal to any readers who 
do not save their INFANTRY JoURNALS and who will be 
willing to help us by sending us their July-August copies; 
thus assisting us to meet the unusual demand for them. 
A penny postcard addressed to The JouRNAL indicating 
that you are willing to part with your July-August num- 
ber will do the trick. We will then send you an envelope 
with the correct postage on it. If you insist we will even 
extend your subscription for another issue in payment. 


e were 
Ready! Get Set! Jump! 


The Journat staff took a few minutes off one day not 
long ago to wonder what kind of commands the Field 
Manual for parachute troops would eventually contain. 
It seemed reasonable that one type of command might be: 
DROP FOUR!; DROP SEVEN! ; and so on. Under 
the assumption that the corporal is the last member of the 
squad to jump, it also seemed suitable to include the 
command: NUMBER ONE; DRIFT RIGHT! or 
NUMBER TWO; DRIFT LEFT! These, of course, 
with the corporal j jumping last, would be shouted down to 
his squad in the air below him so that they would all 
settle to earth fairly close together. 

The Journat staff was stumped, however, when it 
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came to inventing an appro iate parachute command in 


place of: AS YOU WER 
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Motorization 


The search for mobility must not obscure the fact that 
the decisive part of any armed encounter is when the 
infantry takes over. The final victory can never be made 
secure without that pedestrian-at-arms, the infantryman. 
A fundamental point of our motorization policy is the 
use of motor equipment as manufactured by the automo- 
tive industry with the fewest modifications consistent 
with securing vehicles of required sturdiness and cross- 
country mobility. 

The department's plans visualize that all tactical trans- 
portation shall be of the all-wheel drive type and con- 
template the procurement of sufficient numbers of ve- 
hicles to equip a field force of 1,400,000 men, with a 
modest amount of equipment in reserve. 

All animal-drawn transportation is being replaced so 
far as practicable with motorized equipment. This does 
not mean that the death-knell of the horse has been 
sounded, or of the Army mule either. But of the twenty- 
seven divisions in the continental United States, twenty- 
five now rely entirely on motor transport for tactical opera- 
tion and supply. The field trains of our cavalry divisions 
have been motorized. And as a final indignity to the 
horse, our cavalry reconnaissance regiments are partially 
motorized and are equipped with motor trailers for the 
transportation of their horse elements. 

One hundred and eighty-six thousand vehicles will be 
required to carry out our motorization policy. Of these, 
16,000 have been purchased from 1940 funds, and 39,000 
will be delivered before January 15. Funds for the re- 
mainder are already appropriated or are before Congress. 
Robert P. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of War, to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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The Story of a Regiment 


The Story of a Regiment,’ the history of the 21st In- 
fantry, which The JourNAL recently received from Colo- 
nel Rapp Brush, commander of that regiment, is an un- 
usually excellent regimental account. In the first place it 

1The Story of a Regiment: The 21st U. S. Infantry. By Captain 
Judson Maclvor Smith; Research by Lieutenant Colonel Carleton 


Coulter, Jr. Published by the Regiment, 1940. 157 Pages; Illus- 
trated ; Maps. 
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is not written with the long face and serious tone which 
often marks such unit histories. Captain Judson Maclvor 
Smith, who did the writing, knew exactly what he was 
about. And on the basis of the historical research done by 
Lieutenant Colonel Carleton Coulter, Jr., C aptain Smith 
has covered the long and glorious history of the 21st in a 
style that makes us wish he might find time to turn out 
something for the columns of The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Comment from a New Journal Author 
“The Mongol Method of Warfare, ‘ by Mr. Harold 


Lamb, which we carried in our September- October num- 
ber has been highly praised by a number of JoURNAL 
readers. Although The Journat has known of Mr. 
Lamb’s excellent book on the great Mongols for many 
years, “The Mongol Method ‘of Warfare” is the first 
article of his The JouRNAL has ever presented to its 
readers. 

In a letter to the editor Mr. Lamb tells us that he has 
not seen The INFANTRY JOURNAL for a number of years, 
and then goes on to pay it a compliment and to make 
some pertinent comments. 
the issue,’ 
presented. 


“T relish nearly everything in 
“and the open- minded way it was 
The issue gives the reader almost clinical ob- 
servation of the methods now being used in war. 

“One wishes, of course, that in the Off the Record pages 
officers might give their personal opinion without any 
reservation. 


he writes, 


. After all what you chaps are trying to 
explain to us bas men is about the most important thing 
in this country today. . 

“Your articles speak often of the mistakes of the last 
war. It might possibly be worthwhile to coordinate the 
errors of 1914-1920 mercilessly. As far as I can make out 
most politicians and laymen have been thinking of the 
operations of this conflict in terms of the last war. 

“There is one popular delusion you might puncture— 
the vague belief of the average American community that 
the defense of the nation requires only a kind of medieval 
levy in mass to man our frontiers geographically. As if 
this were 1812. For that matter, it didn’t work in 
1812. 

Mr. Lamb is also kind enough to say that he thinks 
The INFANTRY JouRNAL should be in the hands of those 
who write or think about the present conflict, and gives 
us some much-appreciated suggestions in this regard. We 
hope later on to be able to give JouRNAL readers other 


articles by Mr. Lamb. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN U. AYOTTE, Infantry, left his native 
Wisconsin early in 1917 to ‘list for the wars and has been a 
practisin Infantryman ever since. The hobby he ndes 1s writ- 
ing and he has been successful enough to place his work with 
a number of civilian periodicals. His record in The JouRNAL 
editorial offices now stands at two tries, two acceptances; which 
indicates that our readers will hear more from Colonel Ayotte. 
He is now en route to his new post of duty in Panama. 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL who for some years has been keeping us 
up to date on the tactics and weapons of the future, is in real 
life Captain William S. Triplet, Infantry, currently on duty 
with the Infantry Board at Benning. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELLIOT D. COOKE, Infantry, returns to 
JourNAL pages after an absence that has been regretted by 
all of us. He is stationed at the Presidio of San Francisco 
where he is serving a tour with the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. 

a a 

CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY, is a professional writer making his 
home in New York. During the World War he served over- 
seas with the artillery of the 2d Division. 
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Mayor CHARLES Winstow eELLiotT, U. S. Army, Retired, is a 
well known authority on the early military history of our 
country. He makes his home at San Diego, California. 
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CAPTAIN WARREN S. EVERETT, Corps of Engineers, started his 
military career as an Infantryman when he graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1935. Three years later he trans- 
ferred to the Engineers and is currently on duty at Fort Bel- 
voir delving into the mysteries of military transportation. The 
article in this number is a by-product of his daily work. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY, a native of Indiana, re- 
ceived his early education in a one-room schoolhouse named 
Hell’s Point School from which he passed successively to high 
school and Tri-State College of Indiana. His military career 
er with service in the National Guard of the Hoosier State 
at home and on the Mexican Border. During the World War 
he served with the 3d Indiana Infantry and the 137th Field 
Artillery seeing service overseas as an artilleryman. In 1920 
he accepted appointment as a captain, Field Artillery, Regu- 
lar Army. He is a graduate of the Field Artillery School 
Batt Officers’ Course, the Command and General Staff 
Schooh and the Army War College. Appropriately enough, 
he holds three de from Tri-State College: he is a Bach 
lor of Arts, of Science, and of Pedagogy. The World War 
interrupted his work toward a doctorate. An ex-polo player, 
he admits to no hobbies or — in sports. atta 
Hershey is executive officer of the Selective Service System. 





CAPTAIN HOWARD R. JOHNSON, Infantry, is a native of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He began the Infantry phase of his 
career in 1926 as a second lieutenant after service as a private 
and flying cadet of the Air Corps. He is a graduate of the 
Infantry School Company Officers’ and Advanced Courses, 
the Chemical Warfare School Field Officers’ Course and the 
Command and General Staff School. He is on duty at Fort 
Meade. 
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Major WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, a frequent contributor 
to JOURNAL pages in the past, graduated from the Military 
Academy with the Class of 1923 as a second lieutenant of 


Infantry. He is on duty in the Training Section, office of the 
Chief of Infantry. 
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Monoxibe is a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, now on a 
year’s active duty. 
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MAJOR GENERAL H. ROWAN-ROBINSON, DSO, British Army, re- 
tired, is another JouRNAL author who needs no introduction 
other than the explanatory remark that the “retired” after his 
name is somewhat misleading, for the General is at the mo- 
ment quite active indeed with the Home Defense units of 


the British Isles. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRANT A. SCHLIEKER, Infantry, has been 
a foot-soldier since the summer of 1917 when he left his native 
Indiana to take a look at the First World War. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Infantry School Advanced Course, the Tank 
School, the QMC Motor Transport School, the French Tank 
School, the Command and General Staff School, and the 
Army War College. He is on duty in the office of the Chief 
of Infantry. 
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CAPTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, made the 
Journat with his first attempt, “Engineers in the Blitzkrieg” 
which you read in the September-October number and rang 
the bell again with the piece in this issue. In his = time 
he devotes himself to finding out what a blitzkrieg looks like 
to the junior officer and noncom, holding to the belief that 
all of us are already firmly grounded in major strategics and 
could do with a brushing up in the field of minor tactics. 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS M., WATLINGTON, JR., Field Artillery, was born 
in Texas but claims Wyoming as his home state. From there 
he was appointed to the Military Academy in 1923. After 
—— with the Class of 1927 he was appointed in the 

ield Artillery and has rendered all his subsequent service 
with that arm. He is a graduate of the Field Artillery School 
Battery Officers’ Course. At the moment he is on duty at 
Fort Bragg. 












OUR OWN ARMY 


The Army for the Citizen 


THE ARMY WAY. By Philip Wylie and William W. Murr. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 96 pages. 75¢. 


Generally speaking, The Army Way 1s a good job of writing 
a small book for the purpose of introducing a young man to the 
Army. In fact, the writing itself is the best we have seen in 
the several books of its kind that have appeared. In many places, 
however, these authors, like others of similar recent books, ap 
pear to have been in too much of a hurry to get their book off 
the presses to check their facts with care. 

At the same time, the general picture drawn for the young 
man first entering upon military service is clear and accurate. 
From The Army Way he will get a correct impression of what 
his life in the Army is going to be like. In other words, the 
numerous errors in the book are small ones which the authors 
should clear up at their first opportunity. In an introductory 
note the authors do say that everything isn’t done the same 
way in every Army unit or at every Army camp or station. But 
even this statement does not offset actual errors of fact. 

In his foreword Major General Harbord praises The Army 
Way very highly and says he believes that it should be “in 
the pack of every new soldier.” It seems to this reviewer, how- 
ever, that the real place for this book is in the hands of the 
young man who expects military service in the future but has 
not yet put on his uniform. ; 

The Army Way contains the kind of writing that should 
appear more often in our elementary manuals or in any book 
or instructional matter directed at the soldier himself. 
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21 TO 35. By Captains William H. Baumer and Sidney F. Giffin. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 143 Pages; $1.00. 


This book was prepared for all persons interested in Selective 
Service, and especially for those who are subject to it. It con- 
tains a great deal of interesting information, but shows signs 
of being a hasty job. Undoubtedly the authors will make cor- 
rections in later editions. The book also contains a good deal 
of tabular matter which seems rather more extensive than can 
be easily grasped by the audience to which the book is addressed. 
The statement on the cover of 2/ to 35 “based on confidential 





BOOK REVIEWS 


By G. V. 


plans of the War Department” is, of course, incorrect. The con 
fidenual plans of the War Department are not open to consul 
tation by individual authors. 
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THE DRAFT AND YOU. By Congressman Emanuel Celler. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 82 Pages; $1.00 


This appears to be the most accurate of all the books ot its 
type which have so far been published. Congressman Celler has 
been able to obtain the latest information on the workings of 
Selective Service. His book also contains forewords by Senator 
Burke and Congressman Wadsworth, who of course were ardent 
workers for the Selective Service bill in Congress. Congressman 
Celler’s book 1s largely in catechism form. He covers very clearly 
all the main questions which are being asked about the Selec tive 
Service law and its operation. 
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AMERICANS WANTED. By Major General Stephen O. 
Fuqua. New York: Smith & Durrell, 1940. 183 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $2.00. 


In this book the former Chief of Infantry describes our entire 
mulitary set up in clear, plain language, concluding with a chap- 
ter on what Selective Service means. He covers not only the 
Army and Navy but the Coast Guard, the Marine ¢ orps, and 
civilian home defense in his des« rptive chapters. Thus General 
Fuqua’s book is a factual account for the general reader and 
particularly for voluntary and Selective Service men which will 
help them to determine what part of National Defense they 
have the deepest interest in. 

The illustrations of the book are well selected indeed. Its one 
fault lies in the fact that although it is prepared in a simple 
style, it does not seem to have the occasional light touch and the 
continual informality that such a book must have to make the 
greatest appeal. 
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West Point In Our Life 


WHERE THEY HAVE TROD. By Lieutenant Colonel R. 
Ernest Dupuy. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1940. 412 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


Where They Have Trod is the first book ever printed which 
adequately shows the place of the United States Military Acad- 
emy in American life in general since its foundation in 1802. In 
order to bring out the ideals and aims of West Point, Colonel 
Dupuy has devoted a large part of the book to the story of Syl- 
vanus Thayer, the Army officer of more than a century ago 
whose energy and ability it was that gave the Military Academy 
its unique place among American institutions of learning. He 
shows how the character and accomplishments of Sylvanus 
Thayer embodied the spirit of West Point as it still stands. 

Though Sylvanus Thayer is treated at considerably greater 
length, and justly, than any other figure of the Academy, Colo- 
nel Dupuy gives his readers a great amount of interesting his- 
torical information on others who have left their mark on West 
Point. 
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In his concluding chapter the author writes as follows: “A 
certain group of our citizens, enmeshed since November 11, 
1918, in a og of muddy reasoning entirely at variance with 
reality, have labored to discard old values, forgetting in the - 
ess that they have nothing worthwhile to substitute. Correlated 
has been the widespread veneer of jerry-built quasi-education 
produced by snap courses in an educational system based on 
quantity rather than quality. As a result, the obligation of our 
citizens to work in continuity of interest and sacrifice, to pro- 
tect that citizenship, was tossed out of the window. The corner- 
stone of the American foundation was removed. We are now 
coming slowly out of that fog... . . 

“In contrast, West Point through the years has fitted four- 
square on the educational and moral foundation reared by Syl- 
vanus Thayer in the spirit of Duty, Honor, Country. Renovated 
only to the advancing tempo of each successive period of time, 
its continued objective is production of professional military 
minds.” 
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Martial Law for the Laymen 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW. By Cap- 
tain Frederick Bernays Wiener, JAG-Res (Special Assistant 
to The Attorney General of the United States). Harrisburg: 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1940. 165 Pages; 


Index. $2.00. 


This is a recent book which sets forth clearly just what can 
and what cannot legally be done in martial-law situations. It is 
designed as a guide for officers handling such situations, and 
should prove invaluable to the members of State Defense Forces. 

The Manual is written “in English and not in law.” The style 
is designed to appeal to laymen. At the same time, the footnotes 
contain references to the decided cases, so that the work is 
equivalent to a law book if wage in a lawyer’s hands. 

Throughout, the aim has been to point out what the law is, 
and to flag those actions which result in personal liability to 
military personnel. The Manual shows just exactly what steps 
in martial-law situations are permissible, what actions will be 
enjoined by the courts, and what actions may involve damage 
suits against individual officers and men. 

A Practical Manual of Martial Law clarifies a field which 
heretofore has been badly confused, and in which the earlier 
works are an uncertain guide. 
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A Mule Looks At The Army 


CAPITAN: THE STORY OF AN ARMY MULE. By Lucy 
Herndon Crockett. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1940. 354 Pages; Maps; Illustrated; $2.00. 


In Capitan: The Story of an Army Mule, Miss Crockett has 
written a delightful tale for young and old alike who love the 
Army. Through the eyes of Capitan, aged thirty-odd and vet- 
eran of every Army ag eng the turn of the century, she 
has given us an informal y history. Miss Crockett’s bril- 
liant illustrations for her own book add much to the pleasure of 
the reader. This author is the daughter of Colonel Cary I. 
Crockett, long a contributor to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Winning A Commission 
HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER. By Captain William 


H. Baumer, Jr. New York: Robert R. McBride & Company, 

1940. 237 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $1.75. 

This is a book that has been needed for a long time, and 
Captain Baumer has done the National Defense a service in 
preparing it. 


November-Decembe> 


He has addressed his book to young Americans in general. |+ 
is not particularly aimed at any group such as those who may 
be coming up soon for Selective Service. Instead he tells al 
young American readers how to go about becoming an Army 
officer and describes clearly and interestingly to such readers 
the Army career. He also tells about entrance requirements and 
appointment to West Point, life at the Military Academy, and 
entrance into the Army from the Academy, and in like detail, 
the various methods of becoming an Army officer through the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The book is well illustrated. 
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THE WORLD FRONT 


A Genuine Expert 


BLITZKRIEG: ITS HISTORY, STRATEGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. By S. L. A. 
Marshall. New York: William Morrow & Company, 1940. 
181 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Here is a military commentator of the first class whose present 
book contains the soundest and most penetrating analysis of the 
war yet to appear between covers. Mr. Marshall is the military 
critic of The Detroit News and a nationally known feature 
writer. His book shows a tremendous breadth of military back- 
ground; it is, in fact, a military book from its first page to its 
last, and not a murky mixture of economics, politics, and mili- 
tary theory. He sees above all other aspects of the war the es- 
sential military reasons for what has so far happened. 

Read these passages from his final chapter: “The paramount 
weakness of our national defense situation, the fault which must 
be repaired swiftly at whatever cost if the nation is to endure 
past the dangers already outlined, is its land force, the Army of 
the United States. 

“In the preceding chapters, the writer has gone to some 
lengths to establish that the military essence of blitz war is a 
8 of land operation by which the foot soldier, even though 

¢ moves today in a gas-driven vehicle behind defensive armor, 
loses none of his old potential. More, he has gained infinitely 
greater potential than has ever been his before. . . . He has at 
last established the superior character of his relationship to air 
force in the new war.” 

Mr. Marshall believes that “this theory of modern war . . . 
is the basic doctrine of the present military establishment of the 
United States and of the majority of its General Staff” though 
there are many “who are still wondering at what hour the battle 
will develop a cavalry phase. . . .” The non-military influences 
upon National Defense, however, this author thinks “see chiefl 
the lengthened shadow of the airplane over the field of battle. 
What they do not see, or are disposed to discount, is the decisive 
nature of the force rolling along over plain and mountain, giving 
substance to that shadow. The tank, the armored car, the rifle- 
man, are the supreme weapons of today. Unsupported by them, 
the shadow is a shadow still. It may throw a chill over the land- 
scape and strike terror into all who dwell within it, but like the 
thunderhead scudding before the lightning, it is the symbol 
and not the reality of the destroying force.” 
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America in the Far East 


OUR FUTURE IN ASIA. By Robert Aura Smith. New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1940. 293 Pages; Maps; Index. $3.00. 


Here is a book that I take no hesitation in recommending 
to every military reader. Nowhere else have our position, our 
responsibilities, and our future in Asia and the South China Sea, 
been so clearly and thoroughly described. But Mr. Smith does 
not stop with the present. He lines up the situation as it stands, 
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ind then talks about what is going to happen or what may pos- 
ubly happen. Even in the Army, where most of us do have first- 
hand knowledge of our overseas possessions, we are inclined to 
simplify too much the tremendous problems they face us with. 
In Our Future In Asia Mr. Smith takes these problems and turns 
them around one by one to view them from every angle, all 
in a most competent and readable manner. As a matter of fact, 
few books as serious and as important as this one are so easy 
to read. 

Perhaps the best parts of this good book are the chapters 
in which this author tackles the Japanese embargo. His analysis 
of this most difficult situation is indeed clarifying. 

Mr. Smith for a number of years was city editor of the 
Manila Daily Bulletin, and at the same ume staff correspondent 
in the Far East for the New York Times. He has been on the 
cable desk of the New York Times for the past few years, and 
his articles on Far Eastern matters have appeared in that news- 
paper at frequent intervals for more than a decade. In other 
words, Mr. Smith has the background to know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

For those military readers who have never served in the 
Philippines, his chapters on the United States and the Philippine 
Islands will be especially interesting. Those of his readers who 
have already served in the Islands will realize that he has drawn 
a remarkably unbiased and clean-cut picture. As for Mr. Smith’s 
military and naval analysis of the Far Eastern situation, it seems 
to this reviewer to be excellent. But no doubt many readers 
will differ with him. “We have discovered,” he writes, “that 
there is no possibility of our disinterest in what happens in 
Europe. . . . We will shortly discover that there is equally no 
possibility of our disinterest in Asia. . . . Our future as a na- 
tion will once more depend as it has depended in the past upon 
our frontiers. . We still have our frontier in southeastern 
Asia. We can defend it if we will, but not all frontiers are peace- 


ful.” 
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THE AMERICAN EMPIRE. William H. Haas, Editor. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 398 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $4.00. 


I have often wondered why the overseas possessions of our na- 
tion were not described readably and adequately in some con- 
venient single volume. In The American Empire, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands, are all so described. Most of us in the Army 
have seen at least one of the places and will enjoy refreshing 
our first-hand knowledge through reading an up-to-date sum- 
mary. It also behooves us especially, just now, to gain a clear 
idea of every one of our outlying possessions. Here in this book 
lies an excellent opportunity to do so. 
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Counter-Propaganda 


THIS SECOND WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By William 
S. Schlamm. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1940. 
260 Pages; $2.00. 


TOTAL DEFENSE. By Clark Foreman and Joan Raushen- 
bush. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1940. 
$1.25. 


These two extremely readable books come under the heading 
of counter-propaganda. Some readers may feel that they are 
too strongly worded, that they are apt to incite dangerously 
towards rashness. But this reviewer feels that counter-propa- 
ganda calls for the strongest possible style of writing so long as 
the facts are not abused. 

Mr. Schlamm’s book is based on the following thought: “He 


who still has the audacity to delude himself may continue to 
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blame Hitler for having conquered Europe. But the author re- 
fuses to join this chorus. He believes that in the case of an 
incendiary blaze, not the pyromaniac but the fire department 
should be held responsible. The pyromamiac, much as we hate 
his sinister perversion, merely lives up to his mad calling. Should 
he succeed in destroying our community, all ciuzens will prop- 
erly place the blame on the authorities.” From that point of 
departure the author, a Viennese liberal, secks to find the basic 
lessons “which prostrate European democracy can teach an 
America determined to survive.” From there on he tackles the 
weaknesses which brought democratic Europe to its present 
state and holds them up one by one as warnings to our own na- 
tion. He says he does not mind being called hysterical and that 
he is only as hysterical as a nurse's thermometer which shows 
that the patient has 108 degrees of fever. This “cool head” 
business, he believes, is one of the main things that caused delay 
in Europe. His chapter on the brass hats in a ruthless world 
most forcibly brings this out. 

The publishers of Total Defense have given this book an un- 
usual format. The first part of the book consists of a memoran- 
dum (Subject: The Economic Conquest of the Americas; To: 
The Fiithrer, Herr Hitler; From: The Reichsburo for Political 
Economy). Accordingly, the book is bound like a memorandum 
pad. The memorandum to Hitler is a clever piece of writing, 
in that the authors have managed to give it a Teutonic style in 
English. In this supposed memorandum, of course, assumed 
henchmen of the Nazi government are reporting on the best 
methods to increase the German influence in the Americas. In 
so doing they point out our own neglect and failures. 

The latter part of the book consists of a second memorandum 
to the President, the Congress, and the people of the United 
States, on the subject of an All-American Economic Program. 
This contains the best brief description of the South and Cen 
tral American situation to be found in any recent book. 


Eyewitnesses 
I SAW FRANCE FALL. By René de Chambrun. New York 


William Morrow & Company, 1940. 216 Pages. $2.50. 


The background of this author is such that, combined with 
a fine writing ability, it makes his book especially interesting 
to the Army reader. Count de Chambrun has written much in 
English in the past—in English with an American style, be- 
cause he has lived many years in this country. 

He writes ] Saw France Fall, however, as a French Army of- 
ficer, describing vividly the things he did actually see. It so 
happens, moreover, that he saw a great deal, that he was in 
every important theater in which troops of the French Army 
fought. Owing to his bilingual ability he also served with the 
British during parts of the quiet winter of 1939-40. For a while, 
too, he was on duty in the Maginot Line. Thus most of his 
book is written from the viewpoint of a soldier, although it does 
contain some political discussion. 

Count de Chambrun has a sense of humor in spite of the 
fact that his book is generally serious in content. This reviewer 
enjoyed particularly the “Military Sayings” which he says he 
saw painted on the walls inside the Maginot Line in the quarters 
of one unit. These were as follows: 

“Before executing an order, always await the counter-order. 

“A lazy soldier: One who does not pretend he 1s working. 

“Promotion: Being called a fool by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of subordinates.” 

Count de Chambrun devotes his last chapter to “France's - 
Task Today.” He believes that the Vichy government, if it 
is permitted to “last,” will achieve the reforms which have been 
necessary in France for a long time. France, he feels absolutely 
certain, will rise again. 
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Some New 


Blitzkrieg, by S. L. A. Marshall. 181 
pages; index; $2.00. 

This book gives blitzkrieg’s history, 
strategy, and economics. The author is 
not only editorial writer, foreign cor- 
respondent, and military critic of the 
Detroit News, but a nationally known 
feature writer and lecturer. He has writ- 
ten the soundest and most penetrating 
analysis of the war yet to appear be- 
tween covers. 
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The German Army, by Dr. Herbert 
Rosinski. 267 pages; $3.00. 

This is the one book available in Eng- 
lish which will give the American mili- 
tary reader an adequate understanding 
of the German military mind. No other 
work of recent years shows the insight 
that this one does or is more readable. 

No American army officer should miss 
reading The German Army. It will tell 
him better than any other work how 
that army developed and what its lead- 
ers believe and stand for. 


7 7 if 


The Art of Modern W arfare, by Colonel 
Hermann Foertsch, German General 
Staff. 265 pages; Index; $2.75. 

This book sums up the strategical and 
tactical tenets of today’s German Army. 
Written shortly before the current war, 
it accurately foreshadowed the military 
events of 1940. A must for the soldier's 


library. 
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TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. By André Maurois. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. 263 Pages; $2.00. 


André Maurois has been for the best part of two decades per 
haps the French writer best known in America and England 
He wrote his first book in the trenches back in an earlier Great 
War, and it is not only one of the funniest and keenest books 
ever written by a soldier but (in its English translation) one of 
the most neglected. In France, however, The Silences of Colonel 
Bramble was required staff reading because of the insight it gave 
into the character of the British Army officer. 

It is a tragedy in itself that this author had, twenty years 
later, to write a book called Tragedy in France. It is neverthe- 
less a fine and understanding book by a man who, by the year 
1940, had many friends and acquaintances in high places in 
France. Nearly every word in it 1s of interest and value to the 
military reader, and its = first-hand details and documents 
make of it a primary reference for all students of the Battle of 


France. 
ae ae. 


The Fifth Horseman 


THE TROJAN HORSE IN AMERICA. By Congressman 
Martin Dies. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1940. 
366 Pages. $2.50. 


This book is Mr. Dies’s “report to the nation.” Much of the 
material in it is familiar to the reader who has followed the 
course of the Dies Investigation. The Trojan-horse finding 
throughout the book contains hundreds of specific names of 
individuals and societies. Mr. Dies states categorically that the 
Special Committee on un-American activities “has assembled 
evidence which proves conclusively that Stalin’s government 
over a period of twenty years and Hitler’s government during 
the past seven years have financed the journeys of thousands 
of American citizens to their respective realms. In all but a 
few cases these dictator-subsidized Americans,” continues Mr. 
Dies, “have returned to their own country to engage in the 
subversive activities of their subsidizers.” 
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After the War? 


FOR WHAT DO WE FIGHT? By Sir Norman Angell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 327 Pages. $2.50. 


“We must do our best, this time, to put first things first,” 
writes Sir Norman Angell as he pleads for Britain as it is about 
to enter a new war to look beyond the war itself and see what 
must come after, if the present conflict once won is not to be as 
fruitless of gain as 1914-1918. As during that earlier war, Sir 
Norman proposes a federation of nations; for if there is to be 
“codperation in war, there must be a common foreign policy— 
British, French, Dominion—in peace. . . .” Whiting before the 
present war began, he asks first for complete political unity be- 
tween France and Britain, a unity later—after the war—which 
is to become greater through the inclusion of all nations willing 
to join. A unity of federalized countries strong enough to protect 
itself from attack against whatever nation of the group might 
be assaulted. 

Britain offered equal citizenship to France—but very late. The 
more one studies such plans as those of Sir Norman Angell and 
Clarence Streit, the more one wonders whether such men do 
not see farther along toward the possible solution of the ills of 
mankind than most of us. 


LA 5 A 5 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF A DURABLE PEACE. By J. 
E. Meade. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 190 
Pages; Index. $2.00. 


In this book a member of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations gives the most serious study to an analysis of future 
world economy. He believes that an International Authority 
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sary, and that the International Authority when entrusted 
with the whole of the armed forces of the member states would 
‘need to be endowed with the power of receiving a tax revenue 
directly for its own services." He points out also that if an 
International Organization is established at the termination of 
the present war, its immediate problem will be immense, but 
that nothing less than an International Organization of some 
effective type will be able to handle those very problems. 


7 7 7 
Psychology 


PERSONAL AGGRESSIVENESS AND WAR. By E. F. M. 
Durbin and John Bowlby. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 150 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


These authors, in a serious study to determine why men fight, 
have attacked the question from a fundamental, economical, 
anthropological, and psychological viewpoint. Among their in- 
teresting findings are the following: “The need of a scapegoat 
is believed to play as large a part in civilized communities as it 
does in primitive. . . . Propaganda is successful only in so far 
as there is a potential need for a scapegoat in the populace. In 
leaders, this need is more pressing and more vocal. But it is im- 
possible to account for the hatred which can so easily be stimu- 
lated in ordinary citizens in certain circumstances without sup- 
posing that there is this need latent in everyone.” Though this 
book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise, it is never- 
theless a reference to which every student of military psychology 
must needs turn. 

44 ff 


War Shorts 


THE WAR: FIRST YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 302 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


During the first year of the war there has been such a flood 
of news about it in the press and on the radio that few of us 
have been able to keep up with it. At least we may feel that 
though we have tried to keep up we have not been successful 
in doing so. The War: First Year is an excellent factual review 
for any military reader who thinks he needs a recapitulation of 
all that has happened so far. In — to the book are a 
chronology and all of the principa international documents of 
import during the last year. 
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THE GREAT CRUSADE. By Gustav Regler. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1940. 448 Pages; $2.50. 


A record of the Spanish war by a writer of much ability who 
fought in every battle he describes. Such first-hand accounts 
about any side of any war contain much that is of profit to the 
military reader. From this book in particular we can see the 
methods of command and administration in the Loyalist forces. 
In his preface to The Great Crusade, Ernest Hemingway 
writes, “. . . there are events which are so great that if a 
writer has participated in them his obligation is to try to write 
them truly rather than assume the presumption of altering them 
with invention. It is events of this importance that have pro- 


duced Regler’s book.” 
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THE IMPERIAL SOVIETS. By Henry C. Wolfe. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1940. 287 Pages; $2.50. 


Mr. Wolfe piles up much evidence here to prove that the 
present Soviet government has not by any means relinquished 
its dream of world domination. Adolf Hitler, thinks Mr. Wolfe, 
may be a German Kerensky. In concluding, he quotes Dr. 
ted Rosenberg, the official Nazi philosopher, as follows: “If 
we lose, our defeat will drag all Europe down to the abyss 
with us.” This “Samson psychosis” thinks Mr. Wolfe, “may 


448 Pages y Index ’ 
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Let the Masters Speak to You in 


ROOTS OF STRATEGY 


Edited by 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 


Coast Artillery Corps 


The military masters of the past speak 
swift laconic truths that will always 
govern the art of war. In this omnibus, 
edited by one of America’s foremost 
military writers, you will find the per- 
manent military classics. 

Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.) leads off with the 
oldest military treatise in the world. His 
Art of War deals with principles and 
fundamentals that are ageless. 


Then comes Vegetius’ De Re Militari, 
written in 390 A.D.—the military guide 
of the Western world for centuries. No 
officer can understand our own military 
institutions who has not read Vegetius 
on those of the Romans. 

Following Vegetius is Marshal de 
Saxe’s Reveries Upon the Art of War. 
You can still learn from de Saxe, one of 
the greatest generals of all time and a 
military radical in his day. 

Frederick the Great's secret Instruc- 
tions to His Generals follows de Saxe. 
Next to Clausewitz, Frederick has in- 
fluenced German military thought the 
most. To understand the German Army 
even now you must first understand 
Frederick. 

Napoleon’s Maxims need no recom- 
mendation. They are now out of print, 
and you can buy them only in this col- 
lection of the greatest military classics. 
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This collection contains the five greatest 
military classics of all time complete in 
one volume, together with an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Phillips. The material 
by. de Saxe and Frederick the Great is 
newly translated by Colonel Phillips 
from the most authentic foreign editions. 


7 7 7 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


$3.00 
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Field Manuals 
and 


Training Manuals 


5-20 Engineer FM: Camouflage, 1940 ...... $ .15 
5-25 Engineer FM: Explosives and Demolli- 

ERS AE eee .25 

6-20 FAFM: Tactics and Technique ........ .30 

7- 5 Infantry Field Manual ............... 50 

8-40 Medical FM: Field Sanitation ......... .25 
11-10 SCFM: Organization and Operations in 

the Infantry Division ............. .25 

21- 6 BFM: List of Training Publications ...  .10 

21-10 BEM: Military Sanitation and First Aid  .25 

21-20 BEM: Physical Training ............. 10 


21-25 BFM: Map and Aerial Photograph Read- 


_ MEREEEREE ETE -10 
21-30 BEM: Conventional Signs, Military Sym- 

bols and Abbreviations ............ .20 
re eee .20 


21-40 BFM: Defense Against Chemical Attack .20 
21-45 BFM: Scouting and Patrolling, Dis- 
ee are 15 
23- 5 BFM: U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1 ..... .30 
23-10 BFM: U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1903 . .25 
23-15 BFM: Browning Automatic Rifle, Cali- 


ber .30, M-1918-A2 with Bipod ..... 25 
23-25 BFM: Bayonet M-1905 .............. -10 
23-30 BFM: Hand Grenades ............... 10 
23-35 BEM: Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, 

M-1911 and M-1911-Al ........... 15 
23-40 BFM: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cali- 

ee eee “an 


23-45 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, Heavy Barrel, M-1919-A4, 
EE 0b tl hone sna enka «s .30 
23-50 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, Heavy Barrel, M-1919-A4 


(Mounted in Combat Vehicles) ..... 25 
23-55 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
BO Re er rrrry es Tr 40 


23-65 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
.50, Heavy Barrel, M-2 (Mounted in 


ree .25 

23-75 BFM: 37-mm. Gun, M-1916 .......... 25 
23-85 BFM: 60-mm. Mortar, M-2........... AS 
23-90 BFM: 81-mm. Mortar, M-1 ........... 25 
24- 5 BFM: Signal Communication ......... AS 
25- 5 BFM: Animal Transport ............. .25 
25-10 BFM: Motor Transport .............. .20 
26- 5 BEM: Interior Guard Duty ........... -10 
27- 5 BEM: Military Government .......... -10 
27-10 BEM: Rules of Land Warfare ......... 10 
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29- 3° BPD: Mileesy Bolice ............... -10 
100- 5 FSR: Operations (Provisional) ....... .25 
101-:5 SOFM: Staff and Combat Orders ...... .25 


101-10 SOFM: Technical and Logistical Data... .10 
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ultimately destroy the present order in Western Europe. . . 
It serves the Kremlin's end.” 
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DeGAULLE AND THE COMING INVASION OF GER 
MANY. By James Marlow. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1940. 95 Pages; $1.00. 


Here Mr. Marlow gives us General deGaulle’s past arguments 
in favor of the extensive use of modern means of warfare. Th: 
book also contains a considerable amount of discussion of what 
may be done if the war turns definitely in favor of Great 


Britain. 
ot 


CAESARS IN GOOSE STEP. By William D. Bayles. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 262 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


An American reporter who for a number of years until re- 
cently was on duty in Europe does a good job of describing 
Hitler, Goring, Hess, Gobbels, Ribbentrop, Himmler, Ley, 
Rosenberg, and a number of others. 

a 


THE STRATEGY OF TERROR. By Edmond Taylor. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1940. 270 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. 


A sensitive writer of fine prose describes the uses and impact 
of propaganda in Europe as he and his wife experienced them 
during the weeks the present war developed. The book is sharp- 
ened by numerous quotations given from the diaries of the 


author and his wife. 
4 P 4 


BEYOND TEARS. By Irmgard Litten. New York: Alliance 

Book Corporation, 1940. 325 Pages; $2.75. 

It often seems as if there were no need for more books to de- 
scribe the agony and uncertainty of those who have been sub- 
jected to the political persecution of totalitarian states. But this 
stark, quiet account by a mother of her appeals to the highest 
German authorities to save her son is hard indeed to put down 
once you have begun it. 

Vee 
SIEGE. By Julien Bryan. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 

Company, 1940. $2.75. 

A fine photographer has, in this book, set forth the tragedy 
of the invasion of Poland in picture and in prose. By now his 
tale is true of half a dozen other nations, but that takes nothing 
from the power of his document. 

4 4 ff 


WHAT NEXT, AMERICA? Indianapolis: Maxwell Droke, 

Inc., 1940. 96 Pages; $1.50. 

This book contains some interesting Fifth Column material 
and an amateurish estimate of the military situation with respect 
to the United States. It contains arguments against the con- 
scription of industry and for a mild form of Selective Service. 

; 7 7 4 
LEGION OF DISHONOR. By Ivan Lebedeff. New York: 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1940. 314 Pages; $2.00. 

A war novel which does not have much to offer to the Ameri- 
can military reader. 

4 4 P 


First Great Captain 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lewis V. Cummings. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1940. 453 Pages; Maps; 
Index; $3.75. 

A new and ably written life of the First Great Captain has 
been due for a good many years. Archzological research has 
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sclosed much of Alexander since last he was the subject of 
full-length book. Mr. Cummings has done a fine job here, 
worth the time and study of every military reader. It is no dull 
iography of an ancient hero as the following passage, which 
lescribes Alexander's speech to his men before Arbela, will 
ittest: . The king made them a short speech, telling them 
that it was not his intention, for indeed, it was unnecessary, to 
stir up their ancient warlike valor by anything he could say, 
the memory of their own heroic achievements of the past would 
be incitement enough to call for duplication of those memoried 
deeds. He only mat that each commander should acquaint 
his men with the knowledge that the action facing them was 
not a battle for a mere city or province, but for the mastery 
and possession of all Asia; and that that could be the only out 
come of the conflict. 
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Shorter Reviews of General Books 


THE FLEET TODAY. By Colonel Kendall Banning. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, Inc., 1940. 338 Pages; Illustrated; 


Index; $2.50. 


The author of this book, whose excellent West Point Today 
and Annapolis Today are well known, has again rung the bell 
with this new book. He covers in detail the Navy as it is at 
present, and like his other book this one is very easy to read. 
The Fleet Today is a much better job of writing and research 
than any general book which has yet appeared about the Army. 
In his appendix Colonel Banning includes a great deal of in 
teresting factual information, in convenient reference form. 
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PISTOLS AT TEN PACES. By Wilham Oliver Stevens. Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 286 Pages; Index; 


$3.00. 


Here the author shows the place of duelling in the history of 
our nation. It had a bigger place than most of us realize, remem- 
bering only the Burr-Hamilton duel and perhaps one or two 
others. Mr. Stevens shows how the code of honor “came to 
America, spread, flourished, and died out in the course of a 
little over a hundred years.” 
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VENEZUELA. By Henry J. Allen. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1940. 283 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $3.50. 


A first-hand description of Venezuela by the former gover- 
nor of Kansas who has also been a special ‘advisor to the State 
Department, a traveler, and a journalist. Governor Allen covers 
his ground well but writes in the light style of a book on travel 
rather than in that of a weighty geographical study. 
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MASTERING THE PISTOL. By Morris Fisher. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 151 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$2.50. 


A very clearly written and practical book for pistol shooters, by 
the author of Mastering the Rifle. The illustrations are good and 
the part of the book devoted to pistol ranges should be most 
helptul to any non-military group desiring to build a range 
and hold pistol practice. 


7 7 7 
COUNTRY SQUIRE IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By John 


T. Flynn. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1940. 
131 Pages. $1.00. 


As its title implies, this book is a criticism of President 
Roosevelt. The author is a liberal economic columnist. 
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Foundations for Your 


Library 


A Practical Manual of Martial Law, by 
Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener, J AG- 
Res. 165 pages; $2.00. 

This manual clarifies a field which 
heretofore has been badly confused and 
in which the earlier works are an uncer- 
tain guide. It sets forth clearly—and in 
non-legal language—just what can and 
cannot legally be done in martial law 
situations. It is designed to serve as a 
guide to officers handling such situa- 
tions and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 

oe wus 
Warfare, by Brigadier General Oliver 
L. Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, 
and Captain Hoffman Nickerson. 600 
pages; Index; Maps; $3.00. 

The story of war from the first tribal 
squabbles to the time of the Napoleonic 
campaigns. 

a Sr 
American Campaigns, by Major Mat- 
thew Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Vol- 
ume II, maps. $8.00 the set. 

This is the only single work which 
gives detailed accounts, plus superb 
three-color maps, of every American 
battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 

cS sae ge 
Cavalry Combat, by The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Over 500 pages; 
$2.50. 

A study of the characteristics and em- 
ployment of cavalry. Based in the main 
on World War examples. 

a ae 
Maneuver in War, by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; 
maps; $3.00. 

This book discusses the break-through 
at length and in addition covers the 
whole pattern of modern maneuver and 
battlefield movement. 
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reviewers have impartially recommended his book, while sti! 


others have praised or damned it. 
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HISTORY OF THE COLT REVOLVER AND THI 
OTHER ARMS MADE BY COLT’S PATENT FIRE 
ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY FROM 1836 
TO 1940. By Charles T. Haven and Frank A. Belden. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1940. 702 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $10.00. 


In this beautifully bound and illustrated book the authors 
cover the history of the Colt revolver and the other arms made 
by the same company. Every weapon is described in detail and 
clearly illustrated. 

The book also contains a great deal of interesting historical 
material. For example, in the appendix are the letters patent of 
most of the important Colt weapons shown in facsimile. A 
number of the old Colt advertisements have also been used as 
illustrations. No one interested in revolvers and pistols will be 
able to get along without this interesting history. 
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FLIGHT FROM THE FLAG. By George W. Dalzell. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. 273 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


The effect of the naval aspect of the Civil War did not end 
with that war, says this author, but has continued to affect the 
American carrying trade down to the present day. In the bulk 
of his book he describes the activities of the Civil War blockade 
runners and other ships and shows how shipping fled from our 
own flag to the flags of other nations. The final chapters bring 
out most clearly how this loss has never been regained, yet how 
vital to our future is a merchant marine. 
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OLD BALD HEAD. By Major Percy Gatling Hamlin, Medi- 
cal Reserve. Strasburg, Virginia: Shenandoah Publishing 
House, 1940. 206 Pages; Maps; Index; $2.50. 


A life of General R. S. Ewell. The author has done much re- 
search in preparing this interesting life of a Southern leader who 
has long deserved better biographies than have heretofore ap- 
peared of him. 

_ ee 
BRAXTON BRAGG: GENERAL OF THE CONFEDER- 

ACY. By Don C. Seitz. Columbia, South Carolina: The 

State Company, 1924. 544 Pages; $3.00. 

In his foreword the author says “it is not a grateful task to 
write the biography of a much-hated man whose military efforts 
led to defeat.” Nevertheless, this full-length life of Bragg is a 
distinct addition to American military biography. 
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MR. HOUSE OF TEXAS. By Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, Inc., 1940. 373 Pages: Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.50. 


The author has done a considerably better job here than in 
his life of Winfield Scott (Old Fuss and Feathers). He appears 
to have had full access to the House papers and his war chapters 
are of interest to any military reader. 
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WITH CUSTER’S CAVALRY. By Katherine Gibson Fougera. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1940. 285 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. 

Here the daughter of Captain Francis M. Gibson, an officer 
who served with General Custer and who was a member of the 


7th Cavalry, gives us many interesting views of the old Western 
army life. 

















For Organizations 
and Individuals 


The Journal’s periodical department is the most efficient 
agent for handling your magazine business—both organi- 
zational and individual. It is speedy and accurate: speedy 
because orders are sent to the various publishers on the 
date of receipt; accurate because The Journal understands 
the idiosyncrasies of military addresses. 

No matter how many magazines you order, you have 
but ONE letter to write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. ONE letter suffices to 
renew a group of magazines no matter what the expira- 
tion dates. 

We guarantee to meet the best price quoted by any re- 
sponsible agent for any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, published anywhere, in 
any language, at publishers’ rates or less. 

* 

The next time you order periodicals for the club, day 

room, or yoursel f, gel a quotation from 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 Seventeenth Street Northwest Washington 
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Complete “Tactics 
Infantry Kifle Battalion 


With the organization and tactics of all 
included units—the individual soldier, 


squads, platoons, companies and the 
battalion itself. 


Includes the entire new Infantry Field Manual 


(FM 7-5) and the tactical portions of new basic field 
manuals on the INDIVIDUAL Infantry weapons. 


Cilso Tables of Organization of all units covered 


By all odds the most important American tactical work in more than 
a decade. Every Infantry Leader—officer, noncom, and acting non- 
com—should thumb this book until he knows its contents perfectly. 














Bound in durable fabric. Price $c. Discounts on quantity orders 





Infantry Journal, IIS - 17th Street, 2. W., Washington, me C. 
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